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A FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


HE General Assembly, which opened on the after- 

noon of September 15, a day when the summer sun 
broke through the clouds of early morning, had by Sep- 
tember 25 concluded its organizational housekeeping, 
heard 37 speakers in the general debate, and settled down 
to agenda business in four of its Main Committees. Be- 
fore proceeding to the election of its 
President, the Assembly debated and 
voted on a motion by the U.S.S.R. to seat 
the representatives of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, in the Assembly and other 
United Nations bodies. The motion was 
defeated, On the first ballot, the Assem- 
bly elected Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India, its President. Madame Pandit suc- 
ceeds Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, who 
had presided over the seventh session which, in three 
parts, sat a record total of 21 weeks. Delegates then 
elected Chairmen of the six regular committees and the 
ad hoc Political Committee and adopted an Assembly 
agenda of 73 items. Though the question of Korea was 
for the first time in three years not specifically on the 
agenda, the economic and social problems of the battered 
Korean people will be discussed in consideration of the 
report of the United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea. 





In Korea by September 24, all prisoners held by either 
side who had declared their intention forcibly to resist 
repatriation had been turned over to the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. Approximately 22,600 were 
turned over by the United Nations Command, of 
whom some 7,900 were North Koreans, the re- 
mainder Chinese. The United Nations prisoners were 
unofficially numbered at about 340, all but about 30 
South Koreans. To care for the ailing, India has attached 
a special medical unit to its custodial force. The Swedish 
Red Cross hospital celebrated its third anniversary in 
Pusan, on September 23. 


Korea 


A mission from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development will study the resources of Nigeria 
and their potentialities, and will make recommendations 
to assist the Government in preparing an economic devel- 
opment program. The mission, which starts work in 
; Lagos on September 28, expects to spend 
en nearly three months in Nigeria. It will have 

10 members, from Australia, France, Neth- 
erlands, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States and will be headed by Aron Broches, Assistant 
General Counsel of the Bank. Three other members have 
been drawn from the Bank’s staff. Of the six consultants 
drawn from outside the Bank, one is a member of the 
staff of the International Monetary Fund and another is 
from the staff of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 


The United Nations Technical Meeting on Budgetary 
Administration for Mexico, Central America and the 
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Caribbean countries was opened recently at the National 
Palace, in Mexico City, attended by experts from ten 
countries of the region and the United States. The 
United Nations and the Economic Commission for Latin 
America sponsored the meeting, which was convened for 
the purpose of exchanging information on budgetary 
problems and possible ways of improving present systems. 


Far-reaching revision of the Warsaw Convention gov- 
erning the liability of airlines for accidents on interna- 
tional flights has been recommended by the Legal Com- 
mittee of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
at its ninth session in Rio de Janiero. 

One recommendation calls for raising the limits of lia- 
bility, in case of bodily injury or death during interna- 
tional flight, from $8,291 (US) to $13,267 (US) 
—an increase of 60 per cent over the present 
limit. Other proposals seek to facilitate air transportation 
by simplifying the information which must be given by 
the carrier on documents of carriage. 

The revised draft specifies that the limits of liability 
shall not apply if it is proved that damage resulted from 
a deliberate act or omission of the carrier, its servants, 
or its agents with the intent to cause damage... . 

Japan deposited its instrument of adherence to the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation and will be- 
come the sixty-first member nation of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization on October 8. 


Aviation 


Norway, on September 18, signed the Convention on 
Political Rights of Women, which was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly on December 20, 
oan 1952, and the Philippines signed on Septem- 

’ ber 23. The Convention, which will come into 
force after six ratifications or accessions, has been signed 
by twenty-five other countries. ... 

On September 18 China became the twenty-first coun- 
try to sign the interim agreement on the limitation and 
regulation of opium production. . . . The U.S.S.R. on 
September 22 became the 39th Member state to accede 
to the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations. 


For improvement of maternal and child welfare serv- 
ices, campaigns against disease, milk conservation proj- 
ects, and emergency aid, the United Nations International 
Chitdees Children’s Emergency Fund will spend in 1954 

$9,929,290 in Asia, Africa, Europe, the Middle 
East and Latin America, The money will help Indonesia 
set up a plant to produce soybean milk, the first alloca- 
tion for a vegetable milk plant in any country; aid India 
in establishing a buffalo milk drying plant, the first 
UNICEF assistance for milk conservation in Asia; and 
provide powdered skim milk and fish liver oil capsules 
for children in Korea.... 

Making its first contribution to UNICEF, the Vatican 


(Continued on page 318) 
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THE ESCALATOR at the delegates’ 
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entrance to the General Assembly Building provides a vantage point for press photographers and 


newsreel cameramen. Here they photograph Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States. 


Assembly Opening Stirs Hopes of Mankind 


Korea Still Dominant Problem—Madame Pandit Elected President 


HE thoughts of mankind turned hopefully again to the United Nations as 
the eighth regular session of the General Assembly opened on September 15 


Meanwhile, among the 60 delegations to the Assembly, 


Recalling the hard and patient work 
of the lengthy seventh session—the 
“Korean Assembly”—Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, President of that ses- 
sion and temporary President of the 
eighth, reminded the representatives 
that the success of the proposed Ko- 
rean peace conference can have bene- 
ficial and far-reaching results just as 
its failure might have equally far- 
reaching results of the wrong kind. 





“From the Korean experience we 
have, I hope, learned some lessons,” 
he said, “One is that collective action 
against aggression can work, even 
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the dominant problems. 


when that action is incomplete in or- 
ganization, support, and participation. 

“Korea, then, has been a vindica- 
tion of the principle of collective ac- 
tion, but, even more, it has shown 
what could be done if all Members 
of the United Nations were willing, 
collectively, to pay the price to make 
such action effective.” 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, who was 
elected President of the eighth session, 
pointed out that the tasks of every 


- session are delicate and difficult while 


Korea was still one of 


they present, nevertheless, great op- 
portunities. 

“At this session,” she said, ‘the op- 
portunities are all the greater because 
the General Assembly meets in an 
atmosphere which offers the hope of 
beginning really to solve some of the 
tensions and conflicts that afflict us. 
For the first time since June 1950, 
fighting has ceased in Korea, and the 
way has been opened for a settlement 
in the Far East which would immeas- 
urably strengthen world peace and 
stability. 

“All nations, we are sure, will watch 
the work of the political conference 
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on Korea with hope and expectancy 
and will wish it success in its proceed- 
ings. We all hope and trust that the 
armistice achieved in Korea will prove 
a beginning from which the United 
Nations can move forward to still 
greater achievements.” 

After mentioning briefly the prob- 
lems faced by the Assembly, Madame 
Pandit expressed the fervent hope that 
the Korean armistice and the desire of 
all parties for a negotiated settlement 
will so change the climate of the As- 
sembly as to enable the opportunities 
for world peace and security to be 
more successfully explored. 

In pressing for the seating of rep- 

resentatives of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in the Assembly and in other 
organs of the United Nations, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., also 
referred to the “exceptional circum- 
stances” in which the session was be- 
ginning its work. The peoples of the 
world, he said, had welcomed the 
signing of the armistice agreement 
with joy, and millions were looking 
hopefully toward the future, He, too, 
stressed the serious and important 
issues confronting the Assembly and 
said that no important question on the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security could be solved without 
the participation of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 
REPRESENTATION OF CH!NA Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s motion touched off a procedural 
debate which delayed the election of 
the new President. 

After the opening of the session by 
Mr. Pearson, the observance of a 
minute of silence dedicated to prayer 
or meditation, a brief address by the 
retiring President, and the appoint- 
ment of Cuba, Iceland, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, Peru, Syria, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States as the Credentials 
Committee, Mr. Pearson called for a 
vote for the election of the President. 

It was then that Mr. Vyshinsky, 
speaking on a point of order, intro- 
duced his draft resolution on the rep- 
resentation of China, whereupon John 
Foster Dulles, of the United States, 
proposed that the Assembly postpone 
for the duration of the session for 
the current year consideration of all 
proposals to exclude the representa- 
tives of the Republic of China and to 
seat representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

There followed a lengthy discussion 
and several votes, the outcome of 
which was that the Assembly adopted 
the United States draft resolution by 
a vote of 44-10, with 2 abstentions, 
and decided not to vote on the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, 11-35, with 11 ab- 
stentions. 


ELECTED ON FIRST BALLOT In the election 
of the President, which then followed. 
(Continued on next page, middle 
column) 
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XCEPT for the years 1949 to 1951, 
when she was concurrently the 
Indian Ambassador to both the United 
States and Mexico, Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, the President of the eighth 
session of the Genera] Assembly, has 
been since 1946 the Chairman of every 
Indian delegation to the United Na- 
tions Assembly sessions. This record 
includes the sessions of 1947 and 
1948, when Madame Pandit was her 
country’s Ambassador to Moscow. 
A fiery enough leader in the fight 
tor Indian independence to have 
served three terms in jail, Madame 
Pandit, since her country achieved 
freedom, has had exclusively inter- 
national assignments, beginning with 
her participation, as head of the In- 
dian delegation, in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations Conference at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in December 1944. 
She participated unofficially in the San 
Francisco Conference which estab- 
lished the United Nations. 


KEEPING THE PEACE At her desk in the 
paneled office of the President of the 
Assembly at Headquarters, Madame 
Pandit spoke earnestly of her belief 
that the United Nations’ main aim 
must be keeping the peace. “The As- 
sembly’s most important decision? 
From the point of view of keeping 
the peace, it was adoption of the reso- 
lution on which the truce in Korea 
was based,” Madame Pandit said. 
“The question may even come back to 
us at this session. There seems yet 
to be no general agreement on how the 
political conference will be constituted, 
or where or even when it will meet. 
If this delicate problem comes back 
to us, We in the Assembly will need to 
exercise all our resourcefulness and 
will to peace.” 

Madame Pandit, who was wearing 
a white silk sari and black silk jacket, 
is a short, slim woman, with brown 
eyes and wavy white hair. She has an 
air of lively animation. 

The daughter of a prominent law- 
yer, she had private tutors and an 
English governess. Madame Pandit 
and the late Ranjit S. Pandit, a barris- 


ter, to whom she was married in 1921, 
had three daughters. 


If this seems an unlikely back- 
ground for a revolutionary, it must be 
remembered that Madame Pandit was 
raised practically as an adopted daugh- 
ter by Mahatma Gandhi. She and her 
brother, Pandit Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, became his trusted lieuten- 
ants. By 1932 Madame Pandit was in 
politics—for freedom for India. She 
served as Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Municipal Board of 
Allahabad from 1935 to 1937, when 
she was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Uttar Pradesh where she 
was Minister of Local Government 
and Public Health. Since 1950, under 
the new constitution, she has been a 
Member of Parliament for the district 
of Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE “Outside the po- 
litical field, I think the technical 
assistance program of the United Na- 
tions is the most appreciated,” Ma- 
dame Pandit said. “People who are 
poor and hungry and people who can't 
read can’t appreciate the high princi- 
ples of democracy, By helping people 
to helo themselves to overcome pov- 
erty and hunger and to learn to read, 
the United Nations is promoting 
democracy throughout the world, es- 
pecially in our countries of the East. 
In this work the specialized agencies 
and the Children’s Fund are magnifi- 
cent. What the world wants is peace. 
To have it people must be physically 
and mentally able to grasp demo- 
cracy’s highest principles. 

“This job as President of the As- 
sembly is a great opportunity for me 
to help promote those principles, to 
ease the tensions that retard our gain- 
ing them, I'll need and I’m sure I'll get 
the co-operation of all Members of the 
Assembly.” Madame Pandit glanced 
down at the only paper on her desk, 
a buff-covered booklet, well thumbed. 
When she looked up there was a 
twinkle in her eye. “I’m studying up 
on how to do my part,” she said. The 
book was the Assembly's Rules of 
Procedure. 





Support Is Growing 
For World Co-operation 


N his statement at the opening of 

the session, the Temporary Presi- 
dent, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
cited the problem concerning colonial 
and racial issues as a major one, in 
addition to Korea, which would enter 
into the discussions of the session—"“a 
problem which will continue in the 
future to challenge our resources of 
intelligence and understanding.” 


“We in the General Assembly,” he 
remarked, “have seen in acute form 
the practical problems which arise in 
our Organization in seeking to re- 
concile the principle of the domestic 
jurisdiction of sovereign states and 
the administrative responsibility of 
some of those sovereign states towards 
dependent peoples in their progress 
towards self-government, with the 
legitimate interest of the United Na- 
tions in human rights and in peaceful 
progress towards a wider freedom for 
all peoples. 

“These are not merely arid, aca- 
demic debates. They relate to issues 
which in a dynamic world arouse 
passions and directly concern the fate 
of many millions of human beings, In 
general, discussions of these issues 
were conducted in the seventh session 
with a moderation and a sense of 
responsibility which we must all hope 
will continue.” 

Mr. Pearson referred to the resig- 
nation of Trygve Lie as Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the appointment of Dag Ham- 
marskjold to succeed him and added 
that he shared the latter’s hope, ex- 
pressed in his annual report on the 
Organization’s work, that in their 
policies all Member governments will 
reaffirm “the respect they have pledged 
in the Charter for the independent 
position of the Secretariat of the Unit- 
ed Nations and the recognition there 
given to the essential role of an inter- 
national civil service in an irrevocably 
interdependent world.” 

Mr. Pearson then concluded: “At 
the end of seven years, the United Na- 
tions can still draw on a tremendous 
fund of world-wide support. Despite 
the gulf which divides the world, 
despite the failure of some sections of 
opinion to recognize the facts of inter- 
dependence, despite the inadequacy 
of our own efforts in translating aspira- 
tions into reality, there is a growing 
world community — spanning conti- 
nents, races, languages, and faiths 





which follows and supports inter- 
national efforts towards world co- 
operation. 


“By its work and by its results, may 
the Assembly which now begins en- 
courage these efforts and strengthen 
and widen this co-operation.” 
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Madame Pandit received 37 votes, and 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thai- 
land, received 22. Having obtained 
the required majority, Madame Pandit 
was therefore elected on the first ballot. 


After she gave her address, the 
Assembly, as at every session since 
the second, established an ad hoc 
Political Committee to share the work 
of the First Committee in dealing with 
the large number of political questions 
on the agenda. 

At the seventh session the Chair- 
man of the ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee was a member of the General 
Committee with full rights, including 
the right to vote. The Special Com- 
mittee on Measures to Limit the Dura- 
tion of Regular Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has recommended that 
that practice should be made perma- 
nent. Without prejudice to any action 
that might be taken on that report, 
the Assembly unanimously adopted 
that practice for the eighth session, 
too. This decision was based on a 
proposal by Brazil, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Honduras, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, and Sweden. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN The next day, 
September 16, the Assembly com- 
pleted the constitution of the General 
(or “steering’”) Committee by electing 
China, France, Israel, Mexico, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States as Vice-Presidents 
of the Assembly, and the following in- 
dividuals as Chairmen of the six Main 
Committees and of the ad hoc Politi- 
cal Committee: 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Bel- 
gium—First Committee; 

Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El 
Salvador—ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee; : 

Leo Mates, of Yugoslavia—Second 
Committee; 

Dr. George F. Davidson, of Canada 
—Third Committee; 

Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez, of Vene- 
zuela—Fourth Committee; 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq—Fifth Com- 
mittee; 

Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland 
—Sixth Committee. 


73-ITEM AGENDA That afternoon, the 
General Committee met and recom- 
mended a 72-item agenda, recommen- 
dations which the Assembly itself 
adopted on September 17. 

A seventy-third item, on measures to 
avert the threat of a new world war 
and to reduce tension in international 
relations, was added on September 22, 
at the request of the U.S.S.R., by a 
vote of 56-0, with 1 abstention. 

On that date, too, the Assembly re- 
jected, by a vote of 40-8, with 10 ab- 
stentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal that the 
Assembly reconsider the composition 

(Continued on following page) 





Must Further Kindle 
Hopes of Mankind 


~~ Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
of India, expressed deep appre- 
ciation to the Genera] Assembly for 
the honor of being elected President 
and regarded it as a tribute to her 
country and a recognition of its pro- 
found desire to serve the purposes of 
the United Nations and, through them, 
the paramount interests of world 
peace. She also considered it a recog- 
nition of the part that women have 
played and are playing in furthering 
the aims and purposes of the Organi- 
zation. 

The many specific disputes threat- 
ening peace in various regions and 
the basic causes of unrest and insecuri- 
ty demand, she said, earnest and con- 
stant attention, for which the pro- 
visional agenda provides every op- 
portunity. 

“We have the duty,” she observed, 
“not merely to restore peace when it 
is broken, but, even more, to prevent 
peace from being threatened. 


“We must continue to devise prac- 
tical answers to the fundamental dan- 
gers threatening world security. We 
must find the right and satisfactory 
answers to meet the legitimate urges 
of rising nationalism and not seek 
remedies which can only lead to great- 
er frustration and the breaking out of 
violence. 


“We must find solutions to racial 
friction and %attle against organized 
and legalized discrimination. 

“We must find solutions to the prob- 
lems of poverty and want and recog- 
nize, in actions, that prosperity and 
contentment cannot be achieved in 
compartments, 

“We must seek to eliminate weapons 
of mass destruction rather than invent 
weapons which are even more destruc- 
tive. 

“Finally, we must discover a means 
of directing the resources of industry 
and the researches of science into 
peaceful instead of destructive chan- 
nels. We must learn to co-operate 
effectively in safeguarding peace and 
in raising standards of living of peo- 
ples of the world.” 

If this session could proceed even 
a little way toward solving such prob- 
lems, it would contribute powerfully 
to the strengthening of the belief in 
the United Nations and would kindle 
hopes in the hearts of all mankind, 
Madame Pandit declared. She added: 
“We have further to awaken and sustain 
the faith of the peoples of the world 
not only in our great purposes but in 
our Organization.” In serving the As- 
semly in the difficult and challenging 
task ahead, she pledged her best en- 
deavors. 
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vf the Korean political conference. 
Both decisions confirmed recommenda- 
tions by the General Committee. 


As in the Committee, all but five of 
the 72 items were approved without 
discussion for inclusion in the agenda. 
The vote on including the item on the 
the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa 
was 45-1 (South Africa), with 11 
abstentions (Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Peru, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom). On the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa, the vote was 46-7 (Australia, 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom), with 7 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, the Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, 
and Venezuela). 


On item 70, preparatory work with 
regard to the possible holding of a 
General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations, and item 72, 
the added. proposal by Egypt for 
election of a technical committee to 
study and report on the amendment 
of the Charter, the vote was 51-5 
(the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention 
(India). 

Item 71, on measures for the peace- 
ful solution of the problem of prison- 
ers of war, was also admitted by a 
vote of 51-5, with 1 abstention (in this 
case Saudi Arabia). The same five 
Members voted in the negative. 

Allocation of items to Committees, 
the schedule of meetings, and the tar- 
get date—December 8—for the clos- 
ing of the session, as recommended 
by the General Committee, were ap- 
proved without objection. 

Later, on September 22, the seventy- 
third item was added to the agenda 
without discussion. 


REJECTION OF KOREA ITEM ‘There was 
considerable debate, however, when 
the Assembly took up the General 
Committee’s recommendation not to 
add to the agenda a new item on 
Korea, which had been requested by 
the U.S.S.R. and was entitled, “Mem- 
orandum of the Secretary-General con- 
cerning the implementation of resolu- 
tion C of the General Assembly, 
adopted on August 28, 1953.” 

The Assembly had recommended on 
August 28 that the side contributing 
forces under the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea should have as partici- 
pants in the political conference rec- 
ommended in article 60 of the armi- 
Stice agreement “those among the 
Member states contributing armed 
forces pursuant to the call of the 
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United Nations which desire to be rep- 
resented, together with the Republic of 
Korea”; that the United States should 
arrange with the other side for the 
conference to be held not later than 
October 28, at a place and on a date 
satisfactory to both sides; and that the 
Soviet Union should participate, “pro- 
vided the other side desires it.” 

In response, the People’s Republic of 
China informed the Secretary-General 
on September 13, and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea the 
next day, that they could not agree 
fully with the Assembly’s resolutions 
and hoped that the eighth session 
would enlarge the composition of the 
conference to include the Soviet 
Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
Burma as “invited neutral nations,” in 
addition to all nations on the two bel- 
ligerent sides, and would provide that 
it would be a “round-table” confer- 
ence, with the People’s Republic of 
China and North Korea invited to join 
in the Assembly’s negotiations on 
setting it up. 

Meanwhile, on September 18, the 
United States disclosed that, on behalf 
of the Member nations contributing 
forces to the Unified Command, to- 
gether with the Republic of Korea, it 
had communicated, thirteen days 
earlier, through the courtesy of Swe- 
den, the willingness of those states to 
have the political conference meet on 
October 15 at San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, or Geneva, 

Then, on Sevtember 18, noting the 
replies of the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans, the United States sent another 
message, by way of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, reminding them that the con- 
ference should be held before October 
28; observing that the resolutions al- 
ready adopted by the Assembly re- 
garding the composition of the con- 
ference “speak for themselves, and 
there is nothing further to add on that 
subject”; and requesting an early reply 
as to acceptable place and time, “since 
it is essential that preparations for the 
conference start immediately.” 

Four days later, the United States 
sent another message, which was an 
excerpt from a statement made by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in the Gen- 
eral Committee that morning — Sep- 
tember 22. This said that the United 
States was prepared, in consultation 
with the designated group, to deal with 
the arrangements necessary to insure 
the convening of the conference, as 
recommended by the armistice agree- 
ment. 

“The conference itself, when it con- 
venes,” the message added, “can deal 
with any matters not otherwise dis- 
posed of to the satisfaction of both 
sides.” 

Observing that the North Koreans 
had stated that the question of the 
composition of the conference could 
not be resolved unilaterally but only 


by agreement between both sides, it 
went on that the United Nations side 
had been selected and was functioning 
and that the other side was defined in 
the armistice agreement, together with 
the U.S.S.R. if the other side desired. 

“The question whether any neutrals 
should be invited,” it stated, “is, as 
the North Korean note declares, a 
matter for agreement between both 
sides. Therefore, if developments dur- 
ing the conference warrant it, and the 
other side desires to raise the question 
of additional participants, it will, of 
course, be open to them to do so, since 
at the conference both sides will be 
present and will be able to consider 
this matter.” 

The message then concluded: “We 
are most anxious to facilitate the work 
of the conference. Indeed, in view of 
the urgency of the situation, if it would 
facilitate the negotiations for the ar- 
rangements of the proposed political 
conference, we are prepared at once 
to dispatch a representative to meet 
with the Chinese and North Korean 
communists at any one of the places 
which we have already suggested for 
the conference, namely, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, or Geneva.” 


U.S.S.R. ARGUMENTS Mr. Vyshinsky, 
however, and others supporting the 
U.S.S.R. position contended in the As- 
sembly that such an argument — that 
the conference itself could change its 
composition, which, he said, would be 
contrary to the recommendations of 
the Assembly — was completely ridic- 
ulous and unconvincing. It would 
mean either that, after reflection, a 
delegation would change its own deci- 
sion, or that, if it considered that it 
would have to support the Assembly’s 
recommendations, it would cause the 
collapse of the conference. Thus the 
possibility of converting the armistice 
into a peace which, in turn, might lead 
to the settlement of other important 
international questions would be jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out that, 
since the Assembly had adopted its 
resolutions on August 28, the Chinese 
and North Korean replies had been 
received, Those Governments were in- 
terested in seeing that the conference 
was correctly and logically constituted, 
that is, that it was not a conference of 
former belligerents, but, rather, a 
round-table conference where the opin- 
ions of others—of neutral Asian 
states especially concerned in the mat- 
ter—might be heard. 

Any delay in adopting measures 
which might facilitate the convening of 
the conference, he argued, would be 
dangerous and unnecessary. On the 
other hand, any measures which might 
facilitate its convening soon and 
achieving success should be supported. 
And, he said, it was not enough mere- 


(Continued on page 275) 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY observing a minute of silence dedicated to prayer or meditation at the opening meeting. 


World Problems Analyzed in General Debate 


More Than Three Quarters of Delegations Taking Part 


URING the early days of every 


regular session of the General 
Assembly, a general debate takes place 
in which the delegations of all the 
Member nations who wish to do so 
express their views, 

Their statements generally are for- 
mal, carefully prepared outlines of for- 
eign policy, often delivered by the for- 
eign minister in person, and they cover 
a wide range of subjects —a range 
limited only by the bounds to which 
their interests reach. 
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This vear’s general debate was no 
exception. It was opened on Septem- 
ber 17 by John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State for the United States. By 
the time it had continued at ten meet- 
ings, a total of 28 representatives, in- 
cluding ten foreign ministers, had 
spoken. A further eighteen speakers 
were scheduled to be heard on Septem- 
ber 25 and at later meetings. 

There seemed to be a feeling among 
the delegations that, although the in- 
ternational situation had improved 


somewhat, there were many serious 
pitfalls ahead. All delegations pro- 
fessed support of the United Nations, 
but there were many expressions of 
mutual] distrust as between the delega- 
tions of one side and the other of the 
“cold war.” 

On the following pages the But- 
LETIN presents a condensation of the 
views expressed by the first 28 speak- 
ers in the order in which they made 
their statements. The statements of the 
remainder will be summarized in a 
later issue. 
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The United States 
—JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


HE United States is ready to learn 

from others and also recognizes 
that our views may not always prevail. 
When that happens, we shall no doubt 
regret it but we shall not sulk. We 
shall try to accept the results philoso- 
phically, recognizing that we have no 
monopoly of wisdom or virtue and 
also that sometimes the passage of 
time alone provides the final verdict. 

Never was the need for harmony 
more urgent, Never were the con- 
sequences of disharmony so menacing. 
Whatever it does here, the United 
States will seek to avoid any word or 
deed which might needlessly aggravate 
the present state of dangerous tension. 
For over three years there was a war 
in Korea. A war in Indochina con- 
tinues and nowhere is there a sense 
of security. 

Because of these things, some say 
that the United Nations has failed. We 
must admit that the Organization has 
not realized all the hopes held for it. 
That is largely because many of those 
hopes were unrealistic. The United 
Nations was built largely on the ex- 
pectation that the leaders of the Grand 
Alliance, who had worked together for 
victory, would continue voluntarily to 
work together for peace. Thae expec- 
tation proved ill-founded. The alliance 
disappeared when fascist aggression 
was battered down. Allied unity van- 
ished, to be replaced by new division 
and new fears. These reached a peak 
when the Korean aggression occurred. 


AGGRESSION REPELLED It is to the eter- 
nal credit of the United Nations that 
it was not then indifferent. Korea has 
become the place where, for the first 
time in history, an international or- 
ganization was instrumental in actually 
repelling armed aggression. That may 
open new avenues to peace. We must 
try to make it so, for never was the 
need so great. 


UNIVERSAL PROBLEM Physical scientists 
have now found means which, if they 
are developed, can wipe life off the 
surface of this planet. There are plenty 
of problems in the world, many of 
them interconnected. But there is not 
one which compares with the central, 
universal problem of saving the human 
race from extinction. 


The nations are groping for the 
spirit and the institutions which will 
enable man to dominate matter. So 
far, unhappily, it has been impossible 
to provide either the spirit or the in- 
stitutions on a universal basis. There- 
fore, some of the nations have de- 
veloped their own community meas- 
ures to deter aggression and to give 
protection to moral values that they 
cherish. 

These 


countermeasures have, by 
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common consent, involved the sharing 
of facilities, and sometimes the placing 
of military forces from one country in 
another country. 

Soviet leaders have complained of 
these arrangements. But they should 
know, and probably do, that com- 
munity arrangements are the least 
likely to be aggressive. Military force 
which is within a single nation can be 
used offensively at the dictation of one 
government alone, sometimes of one 
man alone. 


“A FRIGHTENING FACT”. It may be asked, 
why do we fear? Since 1939, some 
600,000,000 people of some fifteen na- 
tions have been brought into the So- 
viet camp of dictatorships. In no case 
has this come about by voluntary 
action of the peoples and nations con- 
cerned. History records no more 
frightening fact. The new Soviet Pre- 
mier on August 8 twice spoke of 
peaceful coexistence of the commu- 
nist system with that of the non- 
communist world, Such expressions 
are welcome. But mere words do not 
instantly or totally reassure us. We 
have heard them before and know that 
Soviet communist doctrine prescribes 
the use of such words as guile. 

If the Soviet leaders are honest, they 
must recognize that, if there is to be a 
new world climate, they must con- 
tribute to it more than they have yet 
contributed. The United States is quite 
prepared to explore ways to end the 
present tension. President Eisenhower 
has already made that clear. But what 


the United States does, cannot achieve 
the desired goal unless there is an 
equivalent response. 


KOREAN CONFERENCE ‘The Korean ar- 
mistice itself is inconclusive as a test 
of the communist will to peace, be- 
cause there was by then an effective 
military barrier to aggression. The Ko- 
rean political conference, if the com- 
munists come to it, will afford a better 
test. 

If Soviet Russia and communist 
China are willing to renounce ambi- 
tions on North Korea, then it should 
be possible to unite Korea under con- 
ditions which will enable the Koreans 
freely to manage their own affairs. So 
far, it seems to us that the communist 
side is pursuing dilatory tactics, In 
compliance with the Assembly’s re- 
quest, the United States consulted with 
the other Member nations on the 
United Nations side and then proposed 
a date and a choice of places for the 
meeting. This proposal was received 
by Peiping on September 5, and a re- 
sponse made on September 15. But 
this response was merely a reference 
to the proposal which the Chinese 
communists made to the Assembly 
that it should reopen its past decision 
and review the ten-day debate of last 
month on the composition of the con- 
ference. 

Meanwhile, October 28, the last day 
for the opening of the Korean con- 
ference, is rapidly approaching without 
the possibility of making the necessary 
time-consuming preparations. One is 





JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State of the United States, chats with Richard G. Casey, 
Minister of State for External Affairs of Australia (right), before the opening of the Assembly’s 
eighth session. Seated, in the centre, is Sir Percy Spender, Australian Ambassador to the 


United States. Mr. 


Dulles was the opening 


speaker in the Assembly’s general debate. 
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forced to doubt whether the commu- 
nist side really wants to comply with 
the armistice and face up to the prob- 
lem of withdrawing their forces from 
Korea and creating a united and in- 
dependent Korea. 


INDOCHINA In Indochina communist 
forces are trying to gain political 
power by military violence. Their 
strength there emanates from a steady 
flow of military supplies from com- 
munist China, Soviet Russia, and from 
the Soviet-controlled Skoda munition 
works, The pretext that the associated 
states of Indochina are “mere colo- 
nies” and that the communist war is 
designed to promote their indepen- 
dence is no longer valid. For, in its 
declaration of July 3 last, France an- 
nounced its intention to transfer such 
powers as were necessary to complete 
the independence to their own satisfac- 
tion. The communist-dominated forces 
in Indochina have “no shadow of a 
claim” to be regarded as the cham- 
pions of an independence movement. 


If the Soviet-bloc countries outside 
Indochina persist in promoting the war 
there, they cannot be surprised if such 
conduct is taken as proof of a design 
to extend their rule by methods of 
violence. Southeast Asia affords the 
Soviet leaders a chance to give sub- 
stance to their peaceful words, and we 
anxiously await their verdict. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA On the question 
of both Germany and Austria, the 
latest proposals advanced by the West- 
ern powers have met with no response 
from the Soviet Union. It was never 
intended that Germany should be 
permanently partitioned — no such 
great people could calmly accept muti- 
lation — so the three Western powers 
again sought a meeting with the 
U.S.S.R. to accomplish the unification 
of Germany, but so far there has been 
no response. 


Austria presents a similar test case. 
An Austrian state treaty was virtually 
completed six and a half years ago, 
and teday there is no substantial item 
of disagreement. However, the Soviet 
Union now declares that it prefers 
dealing with the matter through the 
deputies of the Foreign Ministers. The 
three occupying Western powers con- 
sequently offered to conclude an Aus- 
trian treaty at a meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers, but this proposal has 
met with no response. 


SITUATION IN SATELLITE STATES The en- 
tire situation in Eastern and Central 
Europe is bound to be a cause of deep 
concern. The people there are es- 
sentially a religious and a patriotic 
people. They have a spiritual faith that 
is enduring and great traditions that 
will never be forgotten. It is not in the 
interest of peace or of the other goals 
of our Charter that the once indepen- 
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dent peoples of Europe should feel 
that they can no longer live by their 
traditions and by their faith, 


It is charged that unrest exists 
among them only as it is artificially 
stimulated from without. That is true 
only in the sense that faith is a con- 
tagious thing which penetrates even 
curtains of iron. The American people 
hold to the belief which our founders 
expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 


Our creed does not call for export- 
ing revolution or inciting others to 
violence. We believe that violent 
change usually destroys what it would 
gain, Our hope is that the Soviet lead- 
ers, before it is too late, will recognize 
that love of God, love of country and 
sense of human dignity always survive. 
We can understand the desire of the 
Russian people to have friends. The 
American people, in the past, have 
often shown, by generous deeds, its 
friendship with the Russian people. 


CHANGED POLICIES ESSENTIAL But we 
foresee that unless Soviet policies are 
changed those policies will create pre- 
cisely such surrounding animosity and 
hostility as Soviet policy, understand- 
ably, wants to avoid. Policies which 
will permit Korea to be united and 
free, which will allow independence to 
come peacefully in Indochina, which 
will unite Germany and free Austria, 
which will enable Russia’s neighbors 
to enjoy national independence, and 
which will end the dedication of the 
Soviet Communist Party to the violent 
overthrow of independent governments 
—such are the policies which would 
go far to end the present tensions. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS On April 16 
President Eisenhower expressed elo- 
quently and vividly the terrible danger 
to humanity from present weapons. He 
recognized that it would be difficult to 
alter the armament situation markedly 
while there existed the present meas- 
ure of distrust. The United Nations 
has, for some years, been dealing with 
the problem of armaments. We know 
that even as between nations of good 
will it is difficult to find a workable 
formula to do that. The task cannot, 
perhaps, be finally solved in the con- 
ditions of distrust which exist today. 


We have faith that the time may 
come—it might come quickly’ and sud- 
denly — when political leaders would 
be prepared to put into effect interna- 
tional agreements limiting armaments. 
When that moment comes, the nations 
should be able to seize it. The United 
States has already put forward a series 
of proposals which have attracted 
widespread support. On these we are 
not inflexible; except that we do insist 
that any proposals must meet one 
fundamental test—there must be effec- 


tive safeguards to ensure the compli- 
ance of all nations and to give ade- 
quate warning of possible evasions or 
violations. 


We believe that the studies which 
have been carried on have laid the 
foundation for quick action once the 
general atmosphere makes this pos- 
sible, But these studies need to be 
carried to a still higher state of com- 
pletion. Given a concrete demonstra- 
tion of an equal desire on the part of 
the Soviet Union to negotiate honestly 
and sincerely on the substance of these 
matters, we are confident that this 
work can usefully go forward. 


REVISION OF CHARTER Argentina, Egypt, 
and the Netherlands have proposed 
agenda items dealing with Charter re- 
vision pursuant to Article 109, That 
Article provides that unless a review 
conference is held earlier, the 1955 
session of the General Assembly will 
have on its agenda the question of 
calling such a conference. I have no 
doubt that a review conference will be 
held. Article 109 was put into the 
Charter in an effort to allay the very 
large measure of dissatisfaction which 
was felt at San Francisco with many 
of the provisions of the Charter. Many 
nations, particularly the smaller na- 
tions, objected strongly to what they 
thought was an excessive award of 
power to the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


These fears have in large measure 
materialized. There were other pro- 
visions of the Charter which were 
adopted with great reluctance and con- 
cern. It was possible to secure accept- 
ance of the Charter only by means of 
a provision assuring that there would 
be an opportunity to review it in the 
light of experience. This opportunity 
should now be grasped. 


“OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE” The review 
conference will not work miracles but 
it can be of major importance. The 
task should promptly engage the best 
thought and attention of all Member 
nations — not merely their Govern- 
ments, but also private organizations. 
The influence of private groups was 
not adequately felt in 1945, because 
World War II had not yet ended and 
normal communications were lacking 
in much of the world. 


We should also welcome suggestions 
from those non-member nations which 
are excluded by the veto in the Se- 
curity Council. Today, the number 
and influence of those nations is so 
great that their views should not be 
excluded in considering the future of 
an Organization designed to include 
all peace-loving nations able and will- 
ing to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter, 


PEOPLES’ NEEDS Surely, it is possible 
to make this Organization more re- 
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sponsive to the needs of our peoples. 
They want only simple things: the op- 
portunity to worship God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their con- 
science; to think in accordance with 
the dictates of their reason; to ex- 
change views with others and to per- 
suade and be persuaded by what ap- 
peals to their reason and their con- 
science; to live in their homes without 
fear; to work productively and crea- 
tively in congenial tasks of their own 
choosing and to enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. They want governments 


to which they consent. 


Surely, it is not beyond the wit of 
man to satisfy such wants and to put 
to rout the vast impersonal forces 
which seem imperiously to demand 
that humanity be bent and broken 
merely to produce the engines for its 
own destruction. To a large extent, the 
simple wants of the people are denied 
them because of international tensions. 
Some of the problems of which I have 
spoken are the primary responsibility 
of other international groupings. That 
does not mean that they are beyond 
the influence of the Members of this 
Assembly. That is why I have spoken 
here of them. This Assembly is the 
only world forum where the attitudes 
of the world community make them- 
selves felt. No one can take part in its 
deliberations without feeling the im- 
pact of moral forces. It is an impact 
which none can disdain. 


Chile 
—JOSE MAZA 


URING the last twelve months 

the international situation has 
changed considerably. Developments 
include the cessation of the hostilities 
provoked in Korea by communist ag- 
gression, When this encouraging cir- 
cumstance is compared with that ob- 
taining in 1948 — when the blockade 
of Berlin was being discussed and 
when the war situation in Asia was 
being watched — it may be felt that 
international tension has diminished 
and that aggressive circles have de- 
cided that they were running a grave 
risk in following a policy of aggres- 
sion. 


World public opinion wants nothing 
more than a feeling of security. But 
when we read the Secretary-General’s 
report We see that there are still prob- 
Jems and difficulties that may upset 
dangerously this very precarious bal- 
ance. What is much more serious, 
there is not a single indication of any 
change of mind on the part of those 
who, for many years, have compelled 
other peoples to live in fear. It would 
appear that the world has resigned 
itself to living in a climate of perma- 
nent danger and that the “cold war” 
forces people who desire peace to give 
up hope. 
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Despite everything, material forces 
are now being strengthened by moral 
values. War has not yet broken out, 
and if it does not break out that will 
be due fundamentally to the existence 
of the United Nations. Many have 
called it “inoperative,” but the United 
Nations was organized to maintain 
peace, not to create it. The creation of 
peace was the obligation of the great 
powers which were victors in the Sec- 
ond World War. 


MORAL AUTHORITY In the political field 
the United Nations has worked in very 
precarious conditions,. but its moral 
authority has been imposed on coun- 
tries and if conflict has not yet broken 
out it is because an aggressor would 
have to face the rest of the world. 
That is why Chile, in this time of 
permanent vigil, reiterates its adher- 
ence to the United Nations and be- 
lieves that as long as it is supported 
by governments and peoples peace will 
be imposed even upon those who 
doubt, and aggressors will be com- 
pelled to live in peace. 


We note, with sorrow, that very 
little has been done in the field of 
human rights. There are states which 
hide behind paragraph 7 of Article 2 
of the Charter and say that anything 
to do with the denial of freedom in 
their own territories is a matter com- 
pletely within their domestic jurisdic- 
tion and outside the competence of the 
United Nations. However, for those 
who still think that states which de- 
prive their own peoples of freedom 
can have very little interest in truly 
democratic international life, that at- 
titude represents a threat to the sys- 
tem of collective security. That is why 
Chile wishes this General Assembly to 
take some decision on the proposed 
International Covenant on Human 
Rights, so that states may be able to 
ratify instruments which in themselves 
will embody greater respect for those 
human rights. 


Confronted with the danger of 
totalitarian aggression, the democra- 
cies have had to arm. The technology 
of destruction has become extremely 
expensive. More than 80 billion dollars 
have been spent on armaments in a 
few years, That has been the price so 
far for holding back those who would 
engage in violence. If that same finan- 
cial effort had been invested in im- 
proving production, we should have 
today a flowering society, a pros- 
perous world. In recent years we have 
lost the best opportunity in history. 
The entire responsibility for that rests 
on those governments which, devoured 
by an anti-human dogma, believe that 
war is inevitable, that it is an historic 
mandate and the fate of the world, 
and that, therefore, they have to bring 
it about. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE HINDERED Areas 
in process of development have been 
deprived of capital because of the 
“cold war.” Countries have been 
destroyed because of the “cold war.” 
This has forced countries to interrupt 
their own plans for development, and 
limited the possibilities of extending 
technical assistance. The technical as- 
sistance budget amounts to less than 
the cost of twenty fighting planes. 


The United Nations Secretariat has 
prepared some extremely interesting 
documents on the world economic 
situation. It must be noted that infla- 
tion has not been halted, that interna- 
tional trade has not been normalized, 
that the rhythm of development of the 
under-developed areas is still very 
slow, that rearmament costs are bleed- 
ing economies white, that the peoples’ 
standards of living remain unchanged. 
All caused by the “cold war.” That 
is the price paid by peoples who wish 
to be free and to avoid being the vic- 
tim of aggression by those countries 
having nothing but contempt for the 
human being. 


COLLECTIVE ECONOMIC ACTION All gains 
made by the free world in the political 
field in the last few years would be 
lost if no progress was made in col- 
lective action against the world’s eco- 
nomic ills. The essential aim must be 
to end the “cold war” on the front of 
need and want. A depression, a world 
economic crisis, the maintenance of 
the present disequilibrium between 
production and consumption can do 
just as much harm as war and can 
overthrow democratic regimes, The 
fundamental task is to finance eco- 
nomic development programs, to in- 
crease the resources of the Interna- 
tional Bank, to create a technical as- 
sistance fund, to help all countries 
desiring freedom to achieve a position 
in which they can live in true liberty, 
free from the constant fear of need 
and misery. The economic and social 
items to be considered during the 
present Assembly must be closely 
linked to the recent victories in the 
political field. If we do not achieve 
success in the economic field, the little 
gained in other fields will be lost. 


We believe that this session of the 
Assembly should be primarily aimed 
at mobilizing international efforts in 
the direction of raising the peoples’ 
standards of living and avoiding an 
economic crisis the consequences of 
which would so closely resemble the 
disasters wrought by war. More than 
ever we need imagination and suffi- 
cient audacity to deal with an un- 
pleasant reality. Even if an examina- 
tion of the international situation calls 
for scepticism, Chile still believes that 
the Assembly warrants the trust which 
we put in it, because faith has always 
been able to overcome disillusionment. 
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Australia 
—RICHARD G. CASEY 


A‘ this time—and indeed at any 
, time since 1945—the problem of 
the world is the rivalry between inter- 
national democracy and international 
communism. It would be only too easy 
to make a bitter case against the 
Soviet Union. In addition to the many 
well-known instances of overt military 
and political aggression, there is not 
one of the democratic countries that 
has not suffered from the disruptive 
activities of the clandestine agents of 
the Soviet Union. 


There has been some evidence in 
recent times of a tendency on the part 
of the Soviet Union to employ gestures 
of less malignancy, less hostility than 
formerly. We understand very well 
the tactics of retreat and advance. The 
turning on and off of international 
tension is a tactic to serve a purpose. 


In spite of this, it is not impossible 
to believe these gestures may be genu- 
ine and may lead to a more civilized 
relationship between the two systems. 
The possibility of bringing this about 
is vastly more in the hands of the 


Soviet Union than of the democra- 
cies. Suspicion and _ hostility are 
cumulative, as are good-will and 
tolerance. 


RECIPROCITY If the tentative approaches 
of the Soviet Union towards the easing 
of world tension are continued in the 
coming year, and if there are con- 
vincing signs that the Soviet ambitions 
to communize the world have given 
place to some less offensive objective, 
the Soviet Union is likely to get real 
reciprocity. 

The Soviet Union, in framing its 
plans and strategy, has taken many 
factors into account, has shown great 
skill and made itself master of many 
techniques and much expertise. But 
it has left almost completely out of 
account the human element, on which 
the democracies set great store and 
importance. 

In communist circles it would ap- 
pear that politics come from the 
head and not the heart. Politics that 
leave the interests and feelings of in- 
dividual human beings out of account 
are doomed, and rightly so, They are 
the politics of the Middle Ages, from 
which mankind has developed a very 
long way. For this reason, if for no 
other, the theory of communism does 
not ring true. 


NO SAFETY VALVE Internal stresses and 
strains in the democracies can be re- 
solved or eased through operation of 
the machinery of democracy. In com- 
munist countries no such safety valve 
exists. The condition of ordinary com- 
mon people in a dictatorship can only 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY elects Madame Pandit as its President: Secretariat officials are here seen 
counting the ballots for the election of the Assembly President, under the supervision of two 
representatives, from Denmark and the Dominican Republic. 


be altered for the better by changes 
in high-level policy dictated by the 
person or group in undisputed political 
control. 


One of the lessons learned in the 
last forty years is that totalitarian 
regimes always look more durable than 
they are, until they crack irrevocably. 
While viable, they seem to present an 
impervious front, whereas in demo- 
cratic countries every small differ- 
ence is magnified. It is not at all im- 
possible that communism may hold 
within itself the seeds of its own de- 
struction, particularly if the human 
element were to be left continuously 
and entirely out of account. 

The Soviet Union, which has gone 
far in learning and applying the mate- 
rial facts of life, may be coming 
around to considering some of the 
social lessons that the democratic 
world has learned in many centuries 
of development. Perhaps, the great 
thaw may be starting in the Ice Age 
of Soviet politics. 


SUSPICION Those communist officials 
who know the democracies can have 
no logical fear of aggression by the 
democracies. The communist leaders 
either have an innate ingrained and 
unreasoning suspicion of the democ- 
racies that no facts, no logic, no argu- 
ment will dispel or alternatively may 
have decided to propagate suspicion 
as a considered part of their policy. 
Of the two alternatives, the latter is 
more likely to be the case. If so, it 
is capable of change. 

If the policy makers of the Soviet 
Union have genuinely decided to try 
a more human and co-operative policy 
for the future, the way is clear ahead 
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for them to do so, Our guard will not 
be lowered, however, until the process 
has gone a good deal further than it 
has up to now. 


The test of Soviet intentions lies 
in positive co-operative action in im- 
portant directions, as distinct from 
matters of small consequence on 
which the Soviet Union has experi- 
mented so far. Such areas of co-opera- 
tion will not be hard to find, as for 
instance Germany, Korea, Indochina, 
and the problem of international con- 
trol of atomic energy. If, however, the 
Soviet gestures of 1953 turn out in 
fact to be no more than a minor 
maneuver in world politics, the dis- 
appointment and even anger of ordi- 
nary people all over the world will be 
very real. 


KOREA Whether this General Assem- 
bly can avoid further argument about 
the constitution of the political con- 
ference and about the Korean prob- 
lem generally is dependent mainly on 
the authorities in China and North 
Korea. The settlement of the war and 
of the general problem should be the 
affair of the countries directly con- 
cerned. It would only be further com- 
plicated by the addition of other 
countries. The communists should 
proceed to appoint their delegation 
and agree to a time and place for the 
conference, not seek to interfere with 
decisions made by the General As- 
sembly affecting representation. 


REPRESENTATION Australia might have 
preferred a somewhat different rep- 
resentation, but it has accepted as an 
expression of the will of the Assembly 
the resolution forwarded to the 
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Chinese and North Koreans. The 
United Nations has taken a proper 
decision and the communist Chinese 
and North Koreans should be advised 
accordingly. 

What the United Nations did in 
Korea will remain a lasting deterrent 
to aggression. Had not the United 
Nations acted as it did, the world by 
now would have been faced by aggres- 
sion in some other quarter. The action 
taken in Korea under leadership of 
the United States will be known in 
the years to come as one of the really 
decisive actions in history. 


HYDROGEN BOMB ‘The end of the fight- 
ing in Korea has brought a new hope 
for the future but as an offset, another 
and more dreadful anxiety has arisen. 
It has become clear that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have the knowledge and capacity to 
make the hydrogen bomb, This makes 
international agreements for control, 
through an effective system of inspec- 
tion of manufacture of atomic weap- 
ons, not only urgent but imperative. 
It is something to which the Great 
Powers possessing these weapons must 
set their minds if the world is not to 
be destroyed by itself. 

Australia, a relatively young coun- 
try, has shown its determination to 
pay its way in the world both in peace 
and war. But its people are sick and 
tired of the suspicions and distrust, 
the seeds of which have been sown 
by Soviet Russia, and they look for- 
ward to the day when attention can 
be devoted to the task of making the 
world each year a progressively better 
place for the average man and woman. 


New Zealand 
—T. CLIFTON WEBB 


OW that hostilities in Korea have 
ceased, New Zealand hopes that 
that particular issue will no longer 
dominate the deliberations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Fully aware of the im- 
mense problems ahead, it has received 
the armistice with profound relief and 
thankfulness. 

There is also ground for satisfaction 
that the United Nations has, up to 
this point; performed its international 
duty and achieved its primary objec- 
tive of repelling military aggression by 
force of arms. Political or ideological 
aggression, unaccompanied by mili- 
tary aggression, needs counter-meas- 
ures of a different kind. 


UNIFICATION OF KOREA Some, however. 
seem to lack confidence in the United 
Nations because after these terrible 
years the whole of Korea is not united 
and free. Sometimes, the deliberate 
decision of the United Nations to seek 
the unification of Korea by peaceful 
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means is classed as appeasement. The 
intentions of the United Nations do 
not warrant the view that talk about 
Korea’s unification is simply a cover 
for acceptance of partition. 


The United Nations record to date 
—in fighting back the aggressor and 
so preventing him from gaining any- 
thing from his breach of world peace, 
and in holding out for months on a 
point of moral principle on the repa- 
triation of war prisoners even when 
the desired prize of peace seemed 
within easy grasp—should be suffi- 
cient to inspire confidence that the 
declared aim—unification and rehabil- 
itation of Korea—will be pursued 
tenaciously though peacefully. This 
determination of the United Nations 
is a force not to be regarded lightly. 
The reunion of a divided people would 
be impeded by further recourse to 
arms. “We can only hope that the 
measure of peace which has been so 
dearly won will not be broken by any 
unilateral resumption of hostilities.” 


KOREAN CONFERENCE New Zealand 
hopes, too, that the holding of the 
Political Conference on Korea will not 
be delayed by technicalities and end- 
less procedural disputes. So much 
depends upon this Conference for the 
peace and welfare of the Pacific, and 
elsewhere in the world, thai all United 
Nations Members should do all in 
their power to ensure that it gets 
under way as soon as possible. 
Many people, as Mr, Dulles ob- 
served, are disappointed in the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. That is 
mainly because they expected it to 
fulfil purposes beyond the bounds of 
practicability. Despite its imperfec- 
tions, it remains the one body capable 
of becoming an effective instrument 
for the preservation of world peace. 





“We can derive satisfaction from the 
fact that in the case of Korea we have 
for the first time seen an international 
police force in action.” 


PROOF BY DEEDS The United Nations 
can best exert its influence through the 
pacific settlement of disputes. The 
democratic nations should be ready at 
all times to meet conciliation with 
conciliation. But it is regrettable that 
“so far we have not been able to dis- 
cern much in the way of conciliation 
from those whose political and ideo- 
logical conceptions differ so funda- 
mentally from our own. 

“If we could only have some tan- 
gible proof, some convincing evidence, 
of change of heart rather than merely 
a change of tactics on their part, we 
could face the future with greater 
hopes, or, at any rate, less anxiety. 
If it is true that there is a will to 
peace on the part of the U.S.S.R., if 
there is really a change of heart, now 
is the time to prove it by deeds.” 

Excellent opportunities for this are 
to be found in the Political Confer- 
ence on Korea, in the conclusion of 
the German and Austrian peace settle- 
ments. 


NEW MEMBERS The U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment can also give further proof of 
its good intentions in the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations. 
So long as nations fully qualified to 
enter the United Nations remain ex- 
cluded, so long will the world have 
the spectacle of one country using the 
United Nations as a means of impos- 
ing its will upon the rest, and not as 
a centre for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of the 
common ends of the Charter. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT New Zealand 
also endorses the appeals to govern- 


THE FIFTEEN-MEMBER GENERAL COMMITTEE met in the Security Council Chamber to recom- 
mend the adoption of the General Assembly’s agenda for the current, eighth session in New York. 
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ments made by the Secretary-General’s 
annual report in regard to the use of 
the International Court of Justice and 
the United Nations Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General hoped that govern- 
ments would extend the scope of in- 
ternational law, and resort more will- 
ingly to the Court; that they would 
reaffirm the respect they have pledged 
in the Charter for the Secretariat’s 
independent position and its essential 
role as an international civil service in 
an irrevocably interdependent world. 
The Secretary-General had also un- 
dertaken to uphold the policies about 
the conduct of Secretariat members 
which are a condition for this inde- 
pendence. 


SECRETARIAT It is important to develop 
along sound lines the “jurisprudence” 
of the Secretariat in personnel matters 
on the basis of the rules laid down by 
the Assembly—‘in orderly develop- 
ments building up a sound body of 
rules by decisions in individual cases, 
creating a kind of common law,” as 
the Secretary-General has stated. 


DEPENDENT AREAS As to the United 
Nations role in aiding administering 
powers to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the trust and non-self- 
governing territories, New Zealand 
deeply regrets the tendency of some 
nations to ignore the true nature of 
the task before the administering 
powers. The latter have a notable rec- 
ord of achievement in establishing 
stable forms of democratic govern- 
ment on a democratic basis, in en- 
couraging economic and social devel- 
opment, and in promoting the health 
and welfare of the populations of 
these territories. 


In this they have overcome many 
obstacles, as revealed by developments 
in the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa. 


New Zealand has offered an op- 
portunity to the Samoan people to 
make known, in a fully representative 
constitutional convention, their views 
on the nature of the institutions 
through which they desire to exercise 
full powers of self-government. The 
convention’s recommendations and 
the date on which the Constitution 
will be put into effect will be carefully 
considered by the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. It is fully-prepared to im- 
plement any scheme which seems to 
it to be consonant with its responsibil- 
ities as Administering Authority and 
its natural regard for the welfare of 
the Samoan people. It will, of course, 
keep the Trusteeship Council inform- 
ed, and give due consideration to its 
views and advice. All United Nations 
Members will have the opportunity to 
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consider the progress so far made in 
pursuit of New Zealand’s stated aim 
of promoting the welfare advance- 
ment of the Samoan people. 


If, however, the United Nations is 
used as a propaganda forum, if un- 
related political overtones inimical to 
the interests of the dependent peoples 
are introduced, the Trusteeship System 
cannot function as it should. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT New Zealand 
supports United Nations economic de- 
velopment activities by participating in 
and contributing substantial funds for 
the technical assistance programs of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. It hopes that this process of 
sharing skills will be continued on a 
basis which will bring about a lasting 
improvement in living standards of all 
countries. It has also given support 
to other economic and social better- 
ment schemes, such as UNICEF, and 
those for Korea and Palestine refugees. 


These programs will not only be of 
lasting value to the countries receiv- 
ing aid, but will add greatly to the 
stature and prestige of the United 
Nations. 


CHARTER REVISION As for the calling of 
a conference to revise the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Assembly should 
adopt a procedure to permit an order- 
ly and systematic preparation for the 
conference. At this stage, there should 
be no question of any particular pro- 
posal for amendment or, indeed, of 
going beyond the discussion of the 
procedure of preparation. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION This Assembly 
should also take a more realistic atti- 
tude in regard to questions claimed to * 
lie within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state. In certain cases it is, of 
course, extremely difficult to deter- 
mine just where domestic jurisdiction 
ends and the Assembly’s competence 
begins. It is also hard to reconcile 
several articles of the Charter. Mem- 
bers should have shown greater readi- 
ness to consult the International Court 
of Justice on these disputed points. It 
might have been able to devise a 
formula that would make a workable 
interpretation of these conflicting or 
apparently conflicting Charter provi- 
sions possible. 


The United Nations has, over the 
past eight years, tended to give too 
little weight to the plea of domestic 
jurisdiction. In several matters which 
have come before it, the competence 
of the United Nations is at the best 
doubtful. “If we attempt too much 
there is a risk that this organization 
will lose in authority and effective- 
ness.” 





Pakistan 
—SIR MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN 


WO main evils continue to poison 

human relations, largely nullifying 
all efforts to promote human well- 
being, physical, moral and _ spiritual, 
which is the ultimate object of all 
beneficent effort here below. These 
evils are political domination and eco- 
nomic exploitation of man by man. 
Until they are eliminated, all hope of 
peace and well-being is in vain. 

The Charter provides for progres- 
sive elimination of these ills and con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
both spheres, more noticeably in the 
economic sphere, as there has de- 
veloped little friction over or opposi- 
tion to what needs to be done. 

Effort has been mobilized on collec- 
tive, regional and even individual 
bases. The activities of the Economic 
and Social Council are beginning to 
show wholesome results. The reduc- 
tion of tariffs, the promotion of freer 
trade, technical assistance, economic 
aid, the operations of the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund, the 
wholly beneficent activities of UNICEF 
and the activities of other similar or- 
ganizations and agencies are all di- 
rected toward that end. But the effort 
needs to be intensified. The struggle 
against want, disease and ignorance 
must be waged constantly, unremitt- 
ingly and on an even wider scale. 


ECONOMIC AID One aspect that must 
be stressed is that the circumstance 
and needs of under-developed countries 
call for much greater emphasis on eco- 
nomic aid than on technical assistance. 
“We trust that special attention dur- 
ing the present session will be directed 
towards achieving this result.” 

In the political sphere, the notice- 
able progress made just after the end 
of World War II has slowed down. 
Peace in Korea, as elsewhere, con- 
tinues to be precariously balanced. 
The problems are symptoms of the 
second basic evil, the denial of the 
brotherhood of man — of all men, 
whatever the color of their skins, 
white, dark brown, or yellow—and the 
arrogant assumption that certain sec- 
tions of mankind are entitled as of 
right to exercise domination over other 
sections of their fellow-beings. Ex- 
ercise of such domination constitutes 
the greatest single threat to the main- 
tenance of peace and establishment of 
beneficent co-operation between dif- 
ferent sections of the human race, 
irrespective of whether this domina- 
tion manifests itself in Korea, in Indo- 
China, in Tunisia, in Morocco, or else- 
where. 

Mr. Dulles, of the United States, 
has said that peace should rest on the 
free consent of the governed and that 
he put his hopes on the vast possibili- 
ties of peaceful change where there 
was tension. But what if peaceful 
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change in the desired direction is re- 
sisted and blocked by those in a posi- 
tion of domination and if matters of 
peaceful change are sought to be put 
down by repression? 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO $ Such a situation 
exists in Tunisia and Morocco, A peo- 
ple with a glorious history and proud 
traditions are seeking, with their 
sovereigns, to win back their inde- 
pendence, through negotiation and 
peaceful change. What has _ been 
France’s response? Repression and 
more repression. What has been the 
reaction of the Western powers? In- 
difference, 

A remedy and a solution must be 
urgently sought, found and applied. 
The minimum that is needed is a clear 
declaration in the terms of France’s 
declaration of July 3, 1953, in respect 
of Indo-China, that France intends to 
complete at an early date the process 
of transferring to the people of Tunisia 
and Morocco such remaining powers 
as are needed to perfect their inde- 
pendence to their own satisfaction. 
The declarations should be accom- 
panied by an immediate substantial 
measure of advance towards the 
achievement of that objective. Such a 
step should constitute a pledge for 
what may still remain to be done and 
should be proof of an honest desire 
to do it as soon as possible. 


AWAIT VERDICT Mr. Dulles also has 
said that Southeast Asia affords the So- 
viet leaders a chance to give substance 
to their peaceful words, adding, “We 
anxiously await their verdict.” 

May I be permitted to conclude by 
observing that North Africa affords 
France and other Western countries a 
chance to give substance to their noble 
and high-sounding declarations? “We 
anxiously await their verdict.” 


Indonesia 
—DR. SUNARIO 


T is of immeasurable importance to 

take due consideration of the pres- 
sure which the world political climate 
exerts on solutions of problems in 
general and those before the United 
Nations in particular. This implies 
consistent readiness to encourage every 
trend towards a favorable atmosphere 
which could contribute to settling the 
sources of international friction. No 
General Assembly recommendations 
or decisions can serve as durable solu- 
tions so long as unsatisfactory polliti- 
cal, economic and social world condi- 
tions exist. 

The ideological conflict is a heavy 
liability in this respect, Decisions 
based solely on the conception of a 
cold war are not only unhealthy but 
contribute little to peace, better under- 
standing and co-operation among na- 
tions. Those who endeavor to detach 
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themselves from the cold war run the 
risk of being misunderstood if not 
thought to be abnormal. 


MIDDLE ROAD However, Indonesia is 
one of the nations willing to run that 
risk in seeking the middle road for 
mutual conciliation and understand- 
ing. Its independent policy is not one 
of passive neutrality or neutral passivi- 
ty, but aimed at seeking a solution 
acceptable for both parties. 

The so-called “neutral” nations have 
contributed individually and collec- 
tively toward mediating or finding 
solutions when the gulf between the 
great powers seemed widest. An ob- 
vious example is Korea. The very basis 
of agreement ending the fighting rests 
largely on availability of neutral na- 
tions acceptable to both sides to per- 
form valuable services. It was a great 
neutral nation of Asia, supported by 
the overwhelming majority of this 
Assembly, which made perhaps the 
decisive contribution in eliminating the 
last remaining obstacle to conclusion 
of an armistice agreement. 

The role which neutral nations can 
play in the interests of peace should 
not be underestimated. Our services 
in the way of peace will be needed, 
not only by the world generally but 
by the great powers. On the basis of 
this conviction, Indonesia will con- 
tinue its policy for peace, good-will 
and understanding. 


KOREAN SOLUTION As regards solution 
of the Korean problem, Indonesia 
stands for the round-table type of 
conference where _non-belligerents 
closely interested in a Far Eastern 
settlement could contribute. This ques- 
tion should be considered from all 
possible angles if a just, durable solu- 
tion is to be achieved. Toward that 
end, my country will seek to co-oper- 
ate with all Member states. 

There exists a rather different and 
more favorable atmosphere than a 
year ago, Indications that the cold 
war tensions are abating raises again 
the hope that the world may soon 
enter a new era of more normal rela- 
tions among all nations. This can be 
credited to the sincere efforts of the 
Member nations in this Assembly. 

The armistice agreement in Korea 
was a worthy crowning of these col- 
lective and sincere efforts for peace. 
We should not fail to capitalize every 
opportunity to sustain and enhance 
the favorable turning point in recent 
world events. In our combined efforts, 
which exclude no one who can sin- 
cerely contribute to peaceful settle- 
ments, we should be able to continue 
our work, seeking the co-operation of 
all sides. 

TUNISIA-MOROCCO) = Another_ problem 


which has grave urgency is the dan- 
gerous spectre of conflict raised by 


continued domination of one people 
by another. Indonesia stands firm in 
defending the rights of all peoples 
“still dependent and oppressed.” We 
are forced to note the lack of im- 
provement in Tunisia and Morocco 
since this Organization last considered 
their case. 


In fact, there has been a steady de- 
terioration of conditions, with the 
threat of open conflict in North Af- 
rica. My delegation is confident the 
Organization will not fail to act deci- 
sively. On the other hand, we have 
not yet given up all hope that France 
will heed the irresistible tide of history 
and meet fully the national aspira- 
tions of these peoples. 


“APARTHEID” These remarks are equally 
applicable to the policy of apartheid 
in the Union of South Africa. The 
United Nations must act to transfer 
into concrete deeds what has been 
laid down in words. We are not pro- 
posing that the United Nations exer- 
cise pressure which might create armed 
conflicts. But this Organization should 
act in the spirit of the Charter in 
seeking a solution and not allow its 
very basic principles to be violated 
because of “political expediency.” 


It seems to us to be the duty of 
every Member state to strive for the 
growth of the United Nations. When 
inconsistencies appear which serve as 
loopholes to escape obligations or as 
shields to cover abuses, amendments 
should be made to prevent the spirit 
of the Charter from being violated 
through following its letter. 


However, due caution should be 
exercised. Amendment or revision of 
the Charter should not serve as an 
expedient instrument of the ideological 
conflict, but should exercise the far- 
reaching ideal of making this Organ- 
ization a more effective, smooth-work- 
ing instrument for peace and security 
between nations great and small. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT In the eco- 
nomic sphere, an element of urgency 
has been injected into the need for 
under-developed areas to raise their 
living standards. These countries are 
now going through an economic, as 
well as political and social, awaken- 
ing. Despite great positive results al- 
ready achieved by the specialized 
agencies, real progress cannot be made 
unless a more imaginative program of 
economic development is introduced 
as soon as possible. 

It is encouraging that the present 
session will give renewed attention to 
methods of financing economic de- 
velopment with a view to earliest pos- 
sible establishment of institutions to 
provide these countries with resources 
from which they can augment their 
own domestic savings. 








In addition to being on a very low 
level, the income of the under-devel- 
oped countries is highly unstable and 
subject to fluctuations of world market 
prices. It should be one of our primary 
tasks to give stability to this income. 
The availability of foreign capital 
should by no means detract from the 
importance of the role of domestic 
savings. For a more effective mobili- 
zation of domestic capital, My Govern- 
ment has steadfastly advocated, firstly, 
an effective control of fluctuations of 
world market prices and, secondly, 
greater liberalization of international 
trade. 

There are other equally important 
issues of the agenda which demand 
sincere and patient consideration. But 
the background against which all these 
should be considered is one which, in 
the opinion of my Government, has 
possibilities for closer co-operation 
among nations in a better atmosphere, 
inside and outside this Organization. 


U.S.S.R. 
—ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY 


TTENTION at this session should 

be focused on the international 
situation, the nature and features of 
international relations, and the role of 
the United Nations as an international 
organization. The Soviet Union at- 
taches great significance to the activi- 
ties and role of the United Nations, 
which, having been made subsidiary 
to the aggressive North Atlantic bloc, 
is undergoing a profound crisis. The 
name of the United Nations has been 
used to cover up foreign intervention 
in Korea which has threatened a new 
world war, 


The signing of the armistice agree- 
ment helped to abate international ten- 
sion despite all attempts by reaction- 
ary forces to intensify it and thus to 
allow fascist organizations to expand 
their subversive activities against the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the 
people’s democracies. Actually the 
United States policy of underground 
warfare in the rear of those countries 
has run into obstacles, for, as it has 
been stated, peace is in precarious 
balance not only in the Far East and 
Korea, but in other areas, the result 
of a policy of imperialism or colonial- 
ism. 


KOREAN POLITICAL CONFERENCE That the 
policy of strength or force has suf- 
fered setbacks was shown when, in the 
consideration of the Korean question 
at the seventh session, almost one- 
third of the delegations failed to sup- 
port the fifteen-power resolution which 
rejected the necessity of organizing 
a round-table type of conference. 


The American camp succeeded in 
putting through, on behalf of the 
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United Nations, a decision obviously 
directly counter to paragraph 60 of 
the armistice agreement, a provision 
which does not say that the confer- 
ence should consist only of the rep- 
resentatives of the two sides whose 
armies fought in Korea. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Indonesia, Dr. Sunario, pointed out 
that not only should the belligerents 
participate, but also non-belligerents 
directly interested in a Far Eastern 
settlement if they can contribute to 
the success of the conference. 

The Chinese People’s Republic and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea did not find it possible to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the 
seventh session but proposed that the 
Assembly again consider the question. 

The Soviet Union has proposed that 
the question be included in the agenda 
of this session, for the justified de- 
mands of the Chinese side concerning 
the composition of the conference 
must be met. Otherwise, the sovereign 
rights of those peoples and states will 
be infringed upon, and a great service 
will be done to the enemies of peace. 

The United States, however, will 
not give up its faulty position and is 
doing all it can to thwart considera- 
tion of the question. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles made it clear that 
the United States intends to look for 
an entirely unfounded and unreal solu- 
tion by subjecting North Korea to the 
anti-people’s regime of Syngman Rhee, 
thus extending Syngman Rhee’s au- 
thority over all of Korea. 


MADAME PANDIT, the new President, being 
congratulated by Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R. 








The recommendation of the Assem- 
bly must be brought into full con- 
formity with the armistice agreement. 


“AGGRESSIVE BLOCS” The aggressive 
circles in the Western world are ex- 
panding subversively against the Soviet 
Union, the Korean people, and the 
Chinese People’s Republic in accord- 
ance with their cold war strategy. 


In his speech of August 26 at the 
conference of the American Bar As- 
sociation in Boston, Mr. Dulles argued 
the necessity and propriety of the or- 
ganization and existence of such ag- 
gressive bodies as the North Atlantic 
bloc because the United Nations al- 
legedly had not fulfilled its task, Yet 
in the Assembly Mr. Dulles said that 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security was the fundamental task 
of the United Nations and that the 
Charter itself had conferred on the 
Organization the mandate of being a 
centre for harmonizing action among 
the nations. 


In his speech in Boston, Mr. Dulles 
also praised other aggressive blocs and 
pacts which afford United States 
armed forces facilities for more effec- 
tive operations, yet he also spoke of 
the necessity to offset what he stated 
the Soviet Prime Minister had called 
the monolithic unity of the Soviet 
system. Does that indicate any truly 
peace-loving aims? 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION ‘The absence 
of any true United States desire to 
relax international tension is reflected 
in its position on the representation 
of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
the United Nations. The aggressive 
policy against the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Chinese people and, 
at the same time, the support and 
protection given to the Chiang Kai- 
shek band are incompatible with the 
interests of international peace, se- 
curity, and co-operation. 


On September 17, Mr. Dulles said 
that the United States recognizes that 
its views may not always prevail, but 
that it will not be angry and will take 
the results philosophically. But on the 
question of the participation of India 
in the Korean political conference, it 
resisted obdurately. This tendency of 
taking an intolerant attitude toward 
all those who fail to support its point 
of view in its entirety has become 
more marked. 


REVISING THE CHARTER That part of 
Mr. Dulles’s speech on revising the 
Charter—which was really propagan- 
da concerning the necessity of utilizing 
the possibility of revising the Charter 
to break the fundamental principle of 
the unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council—shows 
that the United States is not interested 
in relaxing international tension. In 
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present circumstances, the raising of 
the question of Charter revision will 
doubtless be utilized by some powers 
in new attempts to subvert the United 
Nations, particularly the Security 
Council, which, in effect, is to subvert 
the very cause of peace. 

The Senate of the United States has 
also been enlisted in the Charter re- 
vision campaign, as well as so-called 
private or voluntary American organ- 
izations and groups. Thus the cam- 
paign is to be transformed into one 
of true cold war, 


SOVIET UNION POLICY ‘There is a grow- 
ing demand among a number of coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic bloc for 
settling disputed international ques- 
tions by negotiation and concluding 
agreements between states to relax 
international tension, but the enemies 
of peace set such conditions that nego- 
tiations are either impossible or fruit- 
less. 

However, the Soviet Union, un- 
swervingly following its peaceful for- 
eign policy and achieving new success- 
es in its internal affairs, overthrows all 
such obstacles. Soviet foreign policy 
has brought about positive results, as 
shown by the considerable change in 
the international situation. The Soviet 
Union seeks to strengthen good neigh- 
borly relations with other countries. 
It has no territorial claims on any 
state, and that covers all the neighbor- 
ing states. It maintains: respect for the 
national freedom and sovereignty of 
all countries, large and small. 


The Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies have no internal contra- 
dictions or struggles but are linked by 
strong bonds of complete mutual trust, 
respect, sincere friendship, and gener- 
ous mutual assistance, despite attempts 
to distort and besmirch their relations. 
On the other hand, the situation is 
very different among the countries of 
the North Atlantic bloc, whose true 
objective is to prepare a new world 
war to achieve world domination. 

A special role within that bloc has 
been assigned to the so-called Euro- 
pean Army, on which the so-called 
European Defence Community will be 
based, which is to include West Ger- 
man armed forces, under the com- 
mand of former Hitlerite generals bent 
on revenge. 


Stimulating the war psychosis by an 
armaments race, military maneuvers, 
provocative plans, and strategic mili- 
tary projects, reactionary elements in 
the United States and certain other 
capitalistic countries have done their 
best to induce fear among certain 
countries and peoples, spreading ab- 
surd rumors about some kind of 
threatening military preparations by 
the Soviet Union. Yet the former Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Reserve Officers of the United States, 
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who served for 34 years in the United 
States Army, recently published a book 
which said that “the fear of a Russian 
attack will disappear as soon as society 
realizes that that fear has been artifi- 
cially stimulated by the Pentagon in 
order to obtain the right to create a 
large-scale professional army.” 


The enemies of peace seek to 
frighten the peoples on the grounds 
that the Soviet Union now possesses 
the secret of manufacturing the hydro- 
gen weapon—just as they sought, some 
years ago, to do the same thing in 
connection with the Soviet Union's 
mastery of the secret of manufactur- 
ing the atomic weapon. However, the 
Soviet Union has declared that, now 
as before, there is no reason for fear, 
because the Soviet Union is unswerv- 
ingly following a policy of strengthen- 
ing peace. 


“COLLECTIVE DEFENCE SYSTEM” On the 
other hand, the United States policy 
to achieve eventual world domination 
contradicts the allegations about the 
peace-loving character of United States 
actions. How can the military measures 
carried out by the countries of the 
North Atlantic bloc — the so-called 
collective defence system, created in 
circumvention and violation of the 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter — be described as the en- 
lightened way to ensuring international 
security? Neither that “collective de- 
fence system” nor the foreign policy 
which bred it is suitable for the de- 
fence of peace. The whole system is 
built on the notion of war against any 
state which may be proclaimed an 
aggressor as the result of a conspiracy 
among the members of the North At- 
lantic bloc. But the United Nations 
Charter provides that such questions 
are subject only to the decision of the 
Security Council — not even of the 
General Assembly. 


The Swedish Government has said 
that it could not undertake the re- 
sponsibility of participating in sanc- 
tions if there were any grounds to 
fear that the result would be the in- 
volvement of Sweden in a world war. 
That sheds considerable light on the 
question. 


KOREA An important issue is that of 
Korea: the question of the unification 
of Korea, the question of the political 
conference which is supposed to con- 
vene not later than October 28. In 
dealing with that matter, some delega- 
tions—particularly the United States 
—repeated the long-since disproved 
contention that aggression originated 
from North Korea. In the last three 
years the Soviet Union has repeatedly 
adduced evidence of the true state of 
affairs in 1950 when the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic was at- 
tacked by Syngman Rhee’s armed 


forces which, in turn, had been organ- 
ized, equipped, and instructed by 
United States military instructors and 
commanders. 

An additional fact is this: in the 
spring of 1950, in South Korea, thir- 
teen deputies of the National Assem- 
bly were sentenced to jail terms of 
up to ten years on an indictment of 
which one count was “objection to an 
incursion of South Korean forces into 
North Korea.” Thus Syngman Rhee 
and his protectors did indeed engage 
in preparations for an attack on North 
Korea and were only waiting for the 
proper moment. 

While, in the Assembly, United 
States diplomats talk about the al- 
leged intention of the United States 
to win the battle for peace, Secretary 
ot Defence Wilson assured the Senate 
that the armed forces of the United 
States, with the support of its allies— 
that is, the British, the French, the 
Belgians, the Italians, etc., but mainly 
the armed forces of Western Germany 
—can win the war against the Soviet 
Union, and General Clay told the 
graduating class of West Point Mili- 
tary Academy that “atomic war is the 
key for the national security of the 
United States.” 

In the Western countries concern is 
growing because of the heavy burden 
of armaments, and the conviction is 
growing that the strategic necessities 
which guide the leaders of the North 
Atlantic bloc ‘are generally entirely 
unfounded, that the threat from the 
East which is used as a justification 
for aggression is simply a fiction. The 
reactionary forces in the Western Eu- 
ropean countriés have put their stake 
on the belief that the armed forces of 
Western Germany are of great signifi- 
cance in the creation of a viable 
Europe. 


GRRMANY The inclusion of West Ger- 
man forces in the armed forces of 
NATO, as understood in the so-called 
Bonn Agreement and the Paris Agree- 
ment, is part of the renaissance of 
German militarism, creating a new 
centre for a new aggression. That is 
an abandonment of the solemn inter- 
national obligation, assumed by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom at Potsdam in 1945 and subse- 
quently adhered to by France, to re- 
store Germany as a peace-loving de- 
mocracy, It is not in the interests of 
the German people or of any other 
peace-loving people. 

As early as March 1952, the Soviet 
Union submitted a draft of the foun- 
dations of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many, in line with the obligations the 
four powers assumed, but the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France have not yet submitted com- 
ments or counter-proposals. 
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The German Democratic Republic 


seeks to secure peace for Germany 
and a united and independent demo- 
cratic Germany. This is widely sup- 
ported by the masses of the German 
people. Directly interested in the 
peaceful settlement of the German 
question, too, are the neighbors of 
Germany who have repeatedly suf- 
fered from the German _ militarists. 
The rearmament of a nationalist Ger- 
many may well furnish the spark for 
a war of capitalists against capitalists. 
Thus, in the United States, there is 
ever greater resistance to the appro- 
priations of billions of dollars for mili- 
tary purposes. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS The true eco- 
nomic interests of many countries call 
for an expansion of trade. This has 
been reflected in the Western move- 
ment for the normalization of inter- 
national economic relations. Western 
Europe is going through difficult 
times, and there is little hope for it 
to expand its trade, for, more than at 
any other time, it now depends on the 
United States, 


At the session of the Council of 
the North Atlantic bloc in April, the 
necessity of ensuring the balanced 
development of a solid and viable 
national economy, while increasing the 
armaments of the bloc, was stressed. 
But those two points are mutually 
contradictory: either the national econ- 
omy is bolstered, which calls for an 
abandonment of the armaments race, 
or there is an armaments race, which 
in turn undermines the national econ- 
omy, unless, of course, the national 
economy is reduced to the production 
of armaments and the militarization 
of industry. 


The recently published survey by 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, while containing 
numerous serious errors and a num- 
ber of incorrect points leading to 
tendentious distortions of facts, notes 
that world economy since the war has 
undergone a number of changes un- 
favorable to the countries of Western 
Europe, whose losses have become 
the gains of the countries of Eastern 
Europe. The Eastern European coun- 
tries, moreover, have avoided a num- 
ber of problems connected with the 
control of private trade in Western 
Europe, and they have had at their 
disposal ways and means of directly 
regulating their foreign economic 
transactions so as to ensure their 
proper balance. No such methods are 
available in the West. The Eastern 
European countries have also gained 
advantages from supplying materials 
to the Western European countries. 

The survey indicates that the meas- 
ures directed against the economic in- 
terests of the U.S.S.R. and the coun- 
tries of the people’s democracies, par- 
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ticularly measures of economic block- 
ade, not only have failed to yield the 
results expected, but have brought 
directly opposite results—the econo- 
mies of those countries were linked 
more closely together, and economic 
mutual assistance and co-operation 
were stimulated. 

The unfavorable shifts in the world 
economic picture during the post-war 
period naturally follow the regular 
economic laws, since they were deter- 
mined by the whole trend of the 
policies of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the 
other countries of the North Atlantic 
bloc. Their policies are subject to 
military purposes, and military pur- 
poses absorb the major part of their 
budgets—73 per cent in the United 
States, 42 per cent in the United King- 
dom, and 33 per cent in France. Un- 
der a bill approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee of the Unit- 
ed States, $34.5 billion is to be ap- 
propriated in 1954 for military pur- 
poses, to which should be added the 
unexpended appropriations of previ- 
ous years, making a total of $87 bil- 
lion to $91 billion. 


The President of the United States 
has confirmed that of every $3 ex- 
pended by the Federal Government, 
$2 is for military purposes. The mili- 
tary expenditures of all fourteen parties 
to the North Atlantic bloc, during 
1952 and up to June 30, 1953, reached 
$83 billion compared to only $18 bil- 
lion in 1950. 


The necessity of tremendous mili- 
tary expenditures was justified in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on 
the ground that if those sums were 
not appropriated, the whole program 
of mutual security would fail: some 
countries of Western Europe would 
be unable to stand the burden and 
would try to go it alone, would aban- 
don further participation in the mili- 
tary program. 

The burden of taxation in those 
countries is becoming almost impos- 
sible. Taxation in the United States 
in 1952 absorbed 30 per cent of the 
national income; in France it was 39 
per cent; and in Great Britain 42 per 
cent. The portion of indirect taxation, 
which is particularly burdensome for 
the broad masses of the population, 
reached 40 per cent in the United 
States, 44 per cent in Great Britain, 
75 per cent in France, and 84 per 
cent in Italy. 





ARMAMENTS, BASES Many members of 
the United States Congress have con- 
tended that military expenditures in 
the United States have reached the 
level where the budget cannot be bal- 
anced without confiscatory taxation. 
A goodly portion of expenditures is 
planned for the expansion of existing 
military bases and the building of 





new military bases in foreign terri- 
tories, and for the production of new 
weapons, including atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

This question has remained on the 
agenda of the Assembly as a hardy 
perennial. However, it is of great sig- 
nificance. The armaments race not 
only is not abating, but it is continuing 
and expanding, and weapons of mass 
destruction are presenting an ever- 
growing, Ominous threat of destruc- 
tion and danger for many millions of 
human beings. 

The United States has built up a 
network of 49 air bases in all parts of 
the world. In 27 countries it main- 
tains almost 2,000,000 American 
soldiers and other servicemen. The 
tremendous military expenditures, of 
course, are beloved by the American 
monopolists, the profits of 416 of 
which, in the second quarter of 1953, 
increased by 25 per cent compared 
to the corresponding quarter of 1952. 


The Assembly, as at previous ses- 
sions, faces questions of such excep- 
tional importance as the taking of 
measures to remove the threat of a 
new world war and to decrease ten- 
sion in international relations, This 
is not the first time the Soviet Union 
has raised such a question. 


It has pressed for the adoption of 
all measures capable of ensuring peace 
and security for peoples, putting an 
end immediately to the war which was 
imposed on the Korean people, fraught 
with the danger of a new world war. 
It insisted on the necessity of the im- 
mediate prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and strict international con- 
trol and observance of that prohibi- 
tion, to put an end to the armaments 
race, and to put an end to the building 
of new military bases in foreign ter- 
ritories, and the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops in foreign territories. 


The proposals were submitted to 
the Assembly while the war was going 
on in Korea, but the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France de- 
clared in 1950, 1951, and 1952 that 
the cessation of the war was a pre- 
requisite for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces as was an 
easing of international tension. 

The first condition exists. The sec- 
ond one seems to be in precarious 
balance. But disarmament brings about 
a reduction in tension, and this point 
is being ignored. All the opponents 
of proposals for the reduction of 
armaments, for the abatement of in- 
ternational tension, for the removal 
of the threat of a new war put the 
cart before the horse. 

The United States proposals on dis- 
armament set forth by Mr. Truman 
in 1951 were reducible to such tech- 
nical measures as an inventory and 
census of available military equipment 
and effectives, this to be followed by 
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various stages for the reduction of 
armaments. There was no question 
of any true reduction. Now, two years 
later, the United States seeks again to 
reduce the whole matter to technical 
work, calling it a technical analysis 
of the problem of the reduction of 
armaments. 


The proposals of the United States, 
already dealt with at previous ses- 
sions of the Assembly, cannot serve 
as a foundation for any serious con- 
sideration of the reduction of arma- 
ments or of the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and other types of 
mass destruction weapons. Mr. Dulles 
spoke as if that question did not exist 
at all, but he did say that scientists 
have found means which could wipe 
life off the face of the earth, and he 
added that there was no problem 
comparable in importance with this 
central world problem of saving the 
human species from extermination, In 
the circumstances, it seems that it 
would have been necessary to set some 
program before the Assembly. 


ATOMIC, HYDROGEN BOMBS Now that 
hostilities in Korea have ended, it is 
essential for the Assembly to declare 
itself in favor of an unconditional pro- 
hibition of .the atomic, hydrogen, and 
other types of weapons for the mass 
destruction of human beings. Pro- 
posals so far submitted by the United 
States in opposition to this demand 
of the Soviet Union are reducible to 
the Baruch plan, which does not call 
for any prohibition. 


In view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has mastered the secret of the 
production of both the atomic weapon 
and the hydrogen weapon, some mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives have de- 
manded a further intensification of 
the armaments race, particularly an 
increase in the strategic air forces of 
the United States. 


As regards the Soviet Union, a 
Government communique stated on 
August 20 that the Soviet Union had 
repeatedly proposed a substantial re- 
duction of armaments together with 
the prohibition of the utilization of 
atomic and other types of weapons of 
mass destruction and the institution 
within the framework of the United 
Nations of strict international control 
over such prohibition, and that it still 
firmly held to that position. A Tass 
communique on September 18 stated, 
in connection with tests of new types 
of atomic bombs in the Soviet Union, 
that, so long as responsible circles in 
the United States reject the insistent 
proposals of the Soviet Union for the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, the 
Soviet Union, in the interests of its 
own security, is compelled to engage 
in further production of atomic weap- 
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ons. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union will continue its policy of 
strengthening peace among the peoples 
and its major task to see to it that 
atomic energy is harnessed to serve 
peaceful progress. 


SOVIET UNION PROPOSAL Thus the Soviet 
Union continues to strive for agree- 
ment with other states on the uncon- 
ditional prohibition of the atomic, 
hydrogen, and other types of weapons 
of mass destruction, on a substantial 
reduction of armaments, and on the 
institution of strict international con- 
trol over the observance of such deci- 
sions. It also draws the Assembly’s 
particular attention to the unceasing 
propaganda being conducted to kindle 
hostility and hatred among the peoples 
and to prepare a new world war. For 
instance, the representative of Aus- 
tralia used a supposed quotation from 
a statement by Lenin, which was ac- 
tually fabricated by provocateurs. All 
states should be called on to take 
measures to put an end to that propa- 
ganda and to recognize it as being 
incompatible with the fundamental 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. 

Having in mind that the creation of 
air and naval bases in foreign terri- 
tories has strengthened the threat of 
a new world war and has led to the 
subversion of the national sovereignty 
and independence of states, the Soviet 
Union also deems it essential to take 
measures for the liquidation of foreign 
bases on foreign territories. 


With all these necessities in mind, 
the Soviet Union submits its draft res- 
olution on measures to avert the threat 
of a new world war and to reduce ten- 
sion in international relations. 


Liberia 
—HENRY FORD COOPER 


ESPITE our pious hopes, we have 

seen no relaxation of world ten- 
sion. Much as we are gratified over 
the Korean armistice, the political ho- 
rizon still casts a shadow of pending 
gloom and destruction. To paraphrase 
the poet, “Humanity with all its fears, 
with all its hopes for future years, still 
hangs breathlessly on Thy fate.” What 
shall be that fate? Shall it be peace 
according to the Charter, devoid of 
all fear, oppression, poverty and dis- 
ease; where the rights and liberties of 
each individual and the safety of each 
nation are guaranteed and respected 
by small nations and the great powers 
alike? Or shall we be the victims of 
our own folly and greed, which with 
our rapid burrowing into the secrets 
of nature have assured our own total 
destruction? Our only hope can be the 
success of the United Nations. 


Through this Organization, we have 


been endeavoring with some remark- 
able degree of success to bring to the 
less fortunate the blessings of the 
prosperous world — by food through 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, health through the World Health 
Organization, education and science 
through the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. But to what avail, if our strug- 
gles through the years to improve and 
help the less fortunate are to be 
wiped away overnight by our failures 
in the political and diplomatic fields to 
redress our wrongs and to settle our 
differences? It is like fattening the ox 
before the execution in the arena. 


TWO WORLDS Today we live in two 
distinct worlds: the communistic 
world, with its many democratic re- 
publics, and the Western world, with 
its broad democracies. What would im- 
press one coming from a foreign world 
is that the chief aims of both these 
worlds appear to be identical, the safe- 
guarding of the rights and privileges 
of the individual. This is illustrated by 
the terms used by the two types of 
governments when they style them- 
selves the “Peoples’ Democratic Gov- 
ernments of the East” on the one 
hand, and the “Western Democracies” 
on the other. What is the purpose 
when both sides use the selfsame word, 
“democracy,” and then charge each 
other with fraud and deceit for using 
such a term; when each accuses the 
other of suppression and exploitation 
of the individual — acts which this 
symbol, “democracy,” certainly pre- 
cludes? The reason must be that no 
government, no people, no race will 
continue which lives on suppression or 
the denial of the rights of life, liberty 
and property to the individual. No 
state can thrive that hopes to live upon 
the misery and poverty of the weak. 
The world is troubled not by the doc- 
trines we expound, but rather by the 
way We apply those doctrines, whether 
they be communistic or democratic. 


NEW GROUPINGS Despite our tragic 
experiences in the past, our prejudices 
and misgivings about each other have 
been so tenacious that we have not 
been able to shed them, and have 
thus brought with us into this Or- 
ganization all the old complaints and 
illnesses of yesterday’s world. 

The United Nations has shattered 
itself into fragments which have be- 
come labeled as the communist bloc, 
or Iron Curtain countries; the Western 
bloc, or NATO countries; the Latin- 
American bloc; the Middle-Eastern 
bloc; and the Asian-African bloc. With 
the development of conflicting in- 
terests and the coming admission of 
new Members with differing ideolo- 
gies, we are apt to see many more 
groups of this kind. 
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NATIONAL ASPIRATIONS The doctrine of 
the master race, enunciated by Hit'er, 
and the nazi cry for Lebensraum 
brought into focus the present clash 
of color and the awakening of na- 
tional aspirations in Asia and Africa. 
The nazi theories and policies seem 
to have worked in reverse; notably in 
Asia, where the shackles of bondage 
and the stigma of color have been 
forced to give way to the surge of 
nationalism, now a reality in the new 
states of the East. 


Such outbursts of national aspira- 
tions could not be confined to a par- 
ticular race or to a particular zone or 
hemisphere. The rhythm would eventu- 
ally be picked up in those parts of 
the world and among those races of 
mankind that were stil] subjected to 
oppression and_ intimidation. This 
rising demand for self-determination 
and independence, spreading from the 
East, now beats upon the shores and 
seeps its way into the innermost part 
of that continent once known as 
“Darkest Africa.” It cannot be ar- 
rested. Liberians, whose existence was 
brought into being through grinding 
oppression, cannot be indifferent to the 
cry of our brethren in Africa 
whether this be from the East or West, 
North or South, or any portion of the 
universe. We have known the pains of 
oppression and the stigma of color. 
We owe it to our national self-respect, 
our race, our continent, our fellow 
Africans, and to mankind itself to lend 
an ear to the plaintive cries for free- 
dom and to give all the support we 
can to the aspirations of those people 
whose only wish is to be free men 
and masters of their own destinies. No 
coercion, intimidation, promises or 
cajolery will deter us in this cause. 





Greece 
—ALEXIS KYROU 


— many previous disappoint- 
ments, the truce in Korea has 
at last been signed. Greece, which sent 
many of its children to make the 
supreme sacrifice, cannot but rejoice 
at an armistice that we have every 
right to greet as an unqualified victory 
for the principle of collective security. 
We expect that these three years of 
grim struggle and costly sacrifice will 
teach us that the most effective de- 
fence lies in the strengthening of our 
collective security system. Singleness 
of purpose and unity in action have 
permitted the achievement of an 
honorable armistice. Only if we re- 
main united can we see the political 
conference envisaged in paragraph 60 
of the armistice agreement get off 
to as good a start as is humanly pos- 
sible. Only then can we achieve a 
lasting peace, and our basic objective 
of the establishment, by peaceful 
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means, of a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea. 


“A MILDER AIR” But the war in Korea, 
however tragic and terrible, represents 
only a chapter in the so-called “East- 
West” conflict. This conflict appears 
somewhat less acute, and there is, no 
doubt, a milder air blowing from the 
East. Our colleagues of the Soviet 
bloc have lately managed to avoid 
expressions, words and epithets which 
they used commonly until March 
1953. The moral to be drawn is that 
the distance between the views ex- 
pressed within the various organs of 
the United Nations, starting of course 
from the General Assembly, cannot 
be bridged by violent altercations and 
words full of sound and fury. On the 
contrary, such opposing views as may 
exist can be smoothed out only if 
expressed in a tone befitting the dignity 
of international bodies. Only then will 
it be possible for the United Nations 
to become, to quote the Charter, “a 
centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these 
common ends,” that is, the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity. . 
REPATRIATION OF GREEK FORCES There 
are, however, in our uncertain world 
of today a number of questions which 
do not affect in the least the political 
interests or the prestige of the Soviet 
Union and the “Democratic People’s 
Republics” — questions which would 
provide the touchstone of the genuine- 
ness of their political professions. 
Take, for instance, the purely humani- 
tarian question of the repatriation of 
the members of the Greek armed 
forces still lingering in the detention 
camps far from their homes. The Gen- 
eral Assembly last March addressed 
an earnest appeal to the detaining 
governments to repatriate those among 
the Greek military personnel under 
their control who wished to be re- 
patriated. The President was requested 
to consult to this end with the govern- 
ments in question and to report to the 
Assembly before the close of the ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, all the replies 
that Mr. Pearson received were stereo- 
typed in their repetition of the allega- 
tion that the Greek detainees were 
political refugees and had been granted 
the right of asylum. 

Another humanitarian question con- 
cerns the civilian hostages who were 
driven by force from their homes in 
the Epirus into countries north of 
Greece. In September 1951, the Hun- 
garian Red Cross proposed, of its own 
accord, to repatriate 616 of these. The 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, in co-operation with the Greek 
Red Cross, took the necessary action 
for their repatriation via Trieste. Sud- 
denly, without any apparent reason, 
the Hungarian Red Cross became less 
responsive, until it ceased even to ac- 





knowledge receipt of the communica- 
tions on the subject from the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, 

What about the abducted Greek 
children? Greece did not oppose the 
resolution at the last Assembly session, 
providing for the discontinuance of 
the mission entrusted to the United 
Nations, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies: the mission to 
repatriate these Greek children before 
it is too late; that is, before, we fear, 
they cease to be Greeks in conscience 
and children in age, We felt obliged 
to admit that a new resolution once 
again inviting the “harboring states” 
to return the children to their families 
would neither help redress the situa- 
tion nor contribute to enhancing the 
prestige of our Organization, already 
sorely tried by the fact that four pre- 
vious resolutions on the _ matter, 
adopted unanimously or without op- 
position, have failed to elicit any posi- 
tive response from countries other 
than Yugoslavia. 

In the last analysis, the fate of these 
three humanitarian questions hinges 
on the goodwill of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 


CYPRUS QUESTION The Cyprus question 
is not among the agenda items of the 
present session. On August 10, 1953, 
the spiritual and national chief of four 
fifths of the Cypriot population ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General a 
memorandum requesting the inclusion 
of that question and the adoption of 
a resolution recommending that the 
United Kingdom should accept the 
right of the people of Cyprus to self- 
determination, in compliance with the 
provisions of the Assembly resolution 
of December 16, 1952. This matter 
has, so far, assumed the aspect of an 
oft-repeated spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of the enormous majority of the 
people of Cyprus whose past is inti- 
mately linked with Greece’s history 
and who ardently desire to become, 
politically also, part and parcel of the 
Greek motherland. 

We shall never forget the United 
Kingdom’s contribution to our na- 
tional resurgence. Greece has con- 
stantly been the United Kingdom’s 
staunch friend in its hour of need. 
The United Kingdom, in turn, re- 
sponded generously, and a bond of 
mutual affection and esteem was 
created that far transcends the impor- 
tance of the most far-reaching bilateral 
agreement couched in terms of cold 
juridical undertakings. 

Normally, no one appeals to a court 
of law or to an international forum 
such as this before giving a fair 
chance to the possibility of direct con- 
versations. Greece, therefore, does not 
at this moment contemplate bringing 
the matter before this Organization, 
since it is convinced that the close 
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relations between Greece and the 
United Kingdom make it incumbent 
upon us not to underestimate either 
the resources of diplomacy or the 
political foresight of our British 
friends. We prefer the method of 
friendly bilateral discussion. It is our 
ardent hope that the United Kingdom 
will also consider the task that lies 
ahead as a worthy object for states- 
manship. The door will always be 
open for us to go before a judge, if 
the ordinary processes or friendly con- 
versations prove of no avail. 

The behavior of a country over a 
fairly long period of time usually af- 
fords a correct indication of its future 
conduct. The cruelly stricken Ionian 
Islands was a dramatic opportunity of 
testing this principle. Both at the time 
of their restoration to Greece by the 
United Kingdom and again after the 
deadly tremors that shook those 
islands our English friends lived up 
to their great tradition as humanists 
and Philhellenes. 

The Greek Government and people 
are deeply grateful for the generous 
and prompt response to the call for 
help of the distressed islands. 


TRIPARTITE TREATY Last February Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia and Greece signed a 
treaty of friendship and co-operation 
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based on the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and designed to help 
in the fulfilment of the United Nations 
aims. This tripartite treaty is the up- 
shot of the common consciousness of 
the peoples of Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Greece, that, by uniting their forces, 
they can better preserve their political 
independence and territorial integrity 
and thus, in the best meaning of 
Article 52 of the Charter, help in the 
furtherance of the purposes of the 
United Nations. The agreement not 
only lays the groundwork for a better 
political future but provides the build- 
ing material for it by promoting closer 
economic, technical and cultural ties 
between the contracting parties. The 
bridges which this agreement builds 
will encourage the exchange of goods 
as well as of ideas between them. The 
old dream of a political, economic 
and cultural community of the peoples 
of Southeastern Europe may yet come 
true in our lifetime. 

The dividends accruing from our 
action in this and in other fields have 
confirmed us in our unflinching faith 
in the rules and aims of the United 
Nations Charter. Armed with this 
faith we approach the task confront- 
ing us as one of the sixty Member 
states. 


United Nations Headquarters in New York 


on September 17, when he saw the opening of the General Assembly's afternoon session. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammerskjold is here seen greeting the Crown Prince. Before leaving, 
Prince Akihito declared: “As a Japanese, the desire has sprung up in my heart to see the 
day as soon as possible when my country will become a Member of this Organization. 
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Peru 
—DR. VICTOR ANDRES BELAUNDE 


HE General Assembly opens its 

eighth session at a crucial time. 
The cease-fire has been achieved 
through the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement, and this signing has a 
three-fold significance: the stopping of 
aggression, the affirmation of the 
juridical and moral personality of the 
United Nations, and the triumph of 
the principles of collective security 
and non-forcible repatriation. The 
road to final peace is open before us. 
But this does not depend only on the 
judical techniques of the day, nor on 
political readjustment. Peace is the 
result of goodwill and of a realistic 
understanding of the sacred interests 
of the world and the vital needs of all 
peoples, 


An armistice, and peace in Korea 
must be followed immediately by the 
ending of the Indo-China war. This 
can take place if there is goodwill on 
the part of the communist bloc. If the 
war continues, there will exist in Indo- 
China a situation which would con- 
stitute a threat to all Asia. An im- 
perialistic policy cannot be checked; 
it must arrive at the moment when it 
must dominate. The great force which 
has prevented the extension of com- 
munism throughout Asia has been the 
spiritual orientation which character- 
izes the culture and national personal- 
ity of India. But the struggle would be 
unequal and terrible. 


It was necessary to find a com- 
pensating element in Asia and in the 
Pacific to paralyze the action of com- 
munism, which constituted a direct 
threat to the American continent. This 
point of view is not a fantastic theory 
— it is a balanced and objective 
analysis of geographical, economic, 
and political factors. 


What dangers exist today concern- 
ing the freedom of the Asiatic peoples, 
and what factors operate in favor of 
their independence? The representa- 
tive of Pakistan has reminded us of 
the admirable policy of the United 
Kingdom, which substituted, in the 
Asiatic countries, the old system of 
dependence by a moral and economic 
link on an equal and honorable foot- 
ing. We have hailed the independence 
of Indonesia, and we have faith that 
France will meet the recommendations 
of the United Nations. The danger 
from the point of view of the Asiatic 
countries does not lie in the West. 


The Asiatic policy of the United 
States constitutes one of the finest 
pages in history. Legitimate economic 
interests, a reasonable and realistic 
policy, and, above all, a lofty spiritual 
approach to the problem under the 
aegis of the United Nations, make it 
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impossible to follow any other way 
than that which absolutely respects the 
independence of the countries of 
Africa and Asia and which would of- 
fer them co-operation both in the 
cultural and in the economic field. 


It cannot be said that this applies 
with regard to the Soviet Union. It is 
sufficient to quote the immediate ex- 
ample of Indo-China and Korea, even 
if we did not have the tremendous 
fact of the advance of the Soviet 
Union into Europe in 1947, 


POLICY OF DEFENCE Unfortunately it 
is not enough for us to offer to the 
Soviet Union our great desire for 
peace. In view of the psychology of 
the communist world and the impetus 
of certain social movements, it is es- 
sential, in Asia and in Europe, to have 
a policy of defence, a policy of con- 
tainment, without animosity and in- 
deed to the benefit and advantage of 
the Soviet Union. That policy of 
energetic and pacific resistance has its 
expression in Europe, and that is the 
unity of Europe. Europe’s tragedy is 
that it has not been able to constitute 
a_ political unity. European unity 
should include a unified Germany and 
guarantee the independence of Aus- 
tria. 


SMALL COUNTRIES’ PROBLEMS We must 
stress some problems of interest to the 
smaller countries. First, there is the 
maintenance of economic stability 
with the same high levels of employ- 
ment, production and consumption. 
Secondly, there is the persistent dis- 
equilibrium in international payments, 
which appears to have been of a struc- 
tural nature and which determines the 
quasi-chronic deficit in the balance of 
pavments. Thirdlv. there is the slow 
progress of the economies of under- 
developed countries, which makes it 
imperative to speed up that progress 
in order to improve standards of liv- 
ing. 

We also emphasize the importance 
of joint action through technical as- 
sistance and the financing of economic 
development. National capital, foreign 
capital, international capital, private 
capital, and public capital—all these 
are equally needed to develop a coun- 
try such as Peru. We consider that a 
fundamental and crucial step has been 
taken in the publication of the ex- 
perts’ report on the proposal to estab- 
lish a special United Nations fund for 
economic development. 


NEW MEMBERS Peru has devoted partic- 
ular attention to the grave problem of 
the admission of new Members. We 
have demonstrated that twenty peace- 
loving states are outside of this Or- 
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ganization. They constitute a fourth 
of mankind, That anomaly cannot 
continue. Three solutions have been 
suggested. The first, a political com- 
promise, would incorporate en masse 
a group of states, including those 
states recommended by the Soviet 
Union. The second involves the re- 
vision or revocation of established 
jurisprudence in the Security Council 
with regard to the application of the 
principle of unanimity as regards a 
recommendation. The General Assem- 
bly would consider the action of the 
Council as a mere formality; it would 
consider that the recommendation was 
based on a simple majority and would 
vote immediately for the admission of 
the state concerned. 


Peru supports the third procedure, 
which does not question the jurisprud- 
ence of the Council, nor attempt to 
have a revision of that jurisprudence 
in the General Assembly. It merely 
bears in mind that the institution is 
paralyzed when we consider that it 
seems to subject to the principle of 
unanimity every possibility of ad- 
mitting any new Members. In view of 
this crisis, Peru has argued that it is 
appropriate to open the exceptional 
power of the General Assembly so 
that the United Nations may act in 
accordance with the spirit and letter 
of the Charter. 


CHARTER REVISION Charter revision is 
necessary and should be the subject of 
any improvisation. We are in sym- 
pathy with the suggestions of the 
Netherlands, Egypt and Argentina, 
that the opinions of Governments and 
scientific institutions should be gath- 
ered to guide and inspire the work of 
a technical commission. 


“TRAGIC QUESTION” Over all issues is 
the tragic question of disarmament, 
the key question of international life. 
Warlike discoveries have influenced 
the policy of mankind. There are two 
positions on disarmament: a_ spec- 
tacular unconditional prohibition sub- 
sequently in order to arrive at control 
—or our own policy, which is to have 
immediate international control to en- 
sure that prohibition is effective. In 
the United Nations discussions, it has 
been clearly established that the first 
proposal is inoperative and is merely 
a sort of practical maneuver on world 
public opinion, whereas the second 
policy is a reasonable common-sense 
one, based upon the hard facts. Let us 
maintain our faith above the obstacles 
which face us and in the midst of our 
discouragements and the darkness 
around us, The United Nations, the 
hope of our civilization, will fulfil its 
duty. 





China 
—TINGFU F. TSIANG 


I, would be utterly foolish to win 
the peace of weeks and months and 
lose the peace of years and decades. 
The world has rightly condemned 
Munich because the peace of Munich 
lasted only a few months and paved 
the way for the Second World War. 
We should try, in this matter of peace. 
to profit by their experience. 


Today, in seeking peace through the 
United Nations, we must not repeat 
the mistakes of Munich. We have the 
right and the duty to demand from 
the Kremlin actual evidence of peace- 
loving intentions other than and in 
addition to their speeches and editorial 
comments. In the second place, we 
must be on guard against strengthen- 
ing the forces of world communism 
and weakening the strength of the 
free world. After all that has been 
said in the peace offensive of the 
Soviet Union, we have no evidence 
whatsoever that world communism has 
changed its purpose or nature. So far 
as the statement of the Soviet Union 
representative on September 21 is con- 
cerned, the policy of the Soviet Union 
seems to be unchanging and change- 
less. 


CHARTER THEMES The Charter furnishes 
us with some guidance in our pursuit 
of a peace that can endure. When it 
was framed, the events leading up to 
the Second World War were fresh in 
the minds of the representatives who 
assembled in San Francisco. It is for 
this reason that we find throughout 
the Charter two consistent and inter- 
twining themes. One theme is, of 
course, peace. The other is human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

If the United Nations is to promote 
not the peace of the moment but the 
peace of years and decades, it must 
also keep in mind the intimate con- 
nection between peace and freedom. 
Peace and freedom are inseparable 
just as tyranny and war are insepara- 
ble. We cannot achieve peace through 
the sacrifice of freedom. 


There are today peoples within the 
Iron Curtain, both in Europe and in 
Asia, who are struggling for freedom. 
Their struggle is part of the world 
struggle for an enduring peace. If 
we understand correctly the task of 
the United Nations, we must recognize 
that the fighters for freedom and the 
fighters for peace are in fact two wings 
of the same army and that their efforts 
should be co-ordinated. It would be 
utter foolishness for one wing of the 
army to destroy the other wing. 


KOREA’S UNIFICATION In working for 
an enduring peace in Korea, we must 
keep in mind the basic importance of 
unification. The Korean people are 
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one people, one in race, one in lan- 
guage and one in tradition. The geog- 
raphy of the peninsula furnishes the 
natural foundations for national unity. 
In fact, Korea is basically more united 
than some of the oldest nations rep- 
resented here. It is even more united 
than Great Britain. 


Perpetuation of the division of Ko- 
rea, on the other hand, would make 
for instability, fear and suspicion, and 
dreadful and costly efforts at arma- 
ment. The United Nations therefore 
must remain loyal to the declared ob- 
jective—the establishment of a united 
and independent Korea. 


CHINESE MAINLAND In the Far East 
my country occupies a position as 
central and important as the position 
of Germany in Europe. It is impossi- 
ble to promote peace and _ security 
along the fringe of China if the com- 
munist regime should remain in con- 
trol of the mainland. Some of the free 
nations have already devoted consider- 
able blood and treasure to ward off 
communist aggression, not only in 
Korea but also in Indo-China and 
Malaya. These sacrifices cannot create 
an enduring peace so long as the 
mainland of China remains within 
the Iron Curtain. 


As for the so-called five-year plan 
of the Chinese communists and eco- 
nomic aid from the Soviet Union to 
its puppet, one important feature of 
all these economic plans is the em- 
phasis put upon the development of 
the northwest and southwest of my 
country. The constructive work in the 
northwest paves the way for further 
Soviet penetration and exploitation of 
the resources of that vast region. The 
constructive work in the southwest, 
such as the building of railways to the 
border of Indo-China and towards the 
border of Tibet, is relatively unimpor- 
tant for the well-being of the Chinese 
people but very important in the de- 
velopment of imperialism towards 
Southeast Asia. 


In international relations, the tradi- 
tional and universally accepted princi- 
ple in China is “live and let live.” 
Now, under the communists, this tradi- 
tional principle is reversed. In this 
respect, the communist regime is as 
un-Chinese as in its domestic politics. 
The Chinese communists, instead of 
preserving the pacifism inherent in 
Chinese culture, are reviving the views 
and ambitions of the conqueror-em- 
perors of old, under the guise of “lib- 
eration.” The revival of imperialism 
by the Chinese communists is one of 
the most basic facts in Asia today. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION Some people 
say that since the Soviet Union and 
the satellite states are already in the 
United Nations, the addition of com- 
munist China would not make much 
difference. I contend that if the peo- 
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ples of the world in 1944 and 1945 
had had the knowledge of the Soviet 
Union which they have today, the 
United Nations would have been dif- 
ferently organized, most likely without 
the participation of the Soviet Union. 
The question which the General As- 
sembly should consider is not the ad- 
mission of Red China but the expul- 
sion of the Soviet Union. 

Some people argue that admission 
of the Chinese communists is nothing 
more than recognition of a fact, just 
as the Himalaya Mountains or sum- 
mer heat and the winter cold are 
facts. In the history of my country 
there have been a number of dictators 
who established new dynasties and ap- 
peared for a time to possess some 
measure of permanence. Many of 
these dynasties were short-lived; in 
Chinese history, the number of short- 
lived dynasties is much larger than 
the number of long dynasties. 

Nothing the United Nations does 
can be or should be divorced from 
morals. We cannot escape the con- 
sequences, be they good or bad. In 
the present instance, the consequence 
of the admission of the Chinese com- 
munists would be the consolidation of 
that regime and the enhancement of 
its prestige not only in China but 
throughout Asia. 

The Chinese people are determined 
to win back both national independ- 
ence and basic human freedoms. We 
ask the United Nations not to add to 
the difficulties and the burdens of the 
Chinese people. The United Nations 
must recognize that the struggle of 
the Chinese people today is in fact a 
part of the world struggle for an en- 
during peace. 


Canada 
—LESTER B. PEARSON 


E are meeting when many think 

that successful negotiation of 
some of the outstanding differences be- 
tween the two major power groupings 
may be possible. 

If there is any such possibility, it 
would be due not only to the armistice 
in Korea, or to changes on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, but even 
more to the fact that in recent years 
a large part of the free, democratic 
world has learned to co-operate in pur- 
pose, policy and action for the defence 
of peace, Gradually, and not without 
difficulty, because. we are speaking 
now of free and independent states, a 
unity and strength is developing, based 
not only on economic and military 
power but also on a common belief in 
freedom and a determination to de- 
fend it. 

Our co-operation is not synthetic; 
our unity is not imposed, nor is it of 
that monolithic type that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky proudly ascribed to Soviet society. 


Honest differences, openly expressed, 
are bound to exist within and between 
free governments. Not only do we ac- 
knowledge them. At times we seem 
gratuitously to advertise them. But 
anyone seeking to divide us, in the 
United Nations or elsewhere, will soon 
find that the things that hold free peo- 
ples together are far stronger and 
more enduring than those which, at 
times, divide them. 

The Assembly should use all pos- 
sible opportunities for easing inter- 
national tension. We may not be able 
to change the facts of international 
life by resolutions, But by commission 
or omission, by what we say or do not 
say, we can lighten or darken the in- 
ternational atmosphere in which prob- 
lems must be solved. 

The Soviet bloc claim that our 
coalitions and our associations, par- 
ticularly what they call the “aggressive 
North Atlantic bloc,” are a menace to 
their security and are designed for ag- 
gressive war. 


PROPAGANDA CLOAK It may be that 
their fear on this score is merely 
manufactured by propaganda as a 
cloak for plans and policies of their 
own, which in turn rouse deep fear in 
us. Even if genuine the communist 
fear is unfounded. The peoples of our 
free coalition are passionately pacific, 
and its leader, the United States, as 
Canadians have special reason to know 
and appreciate, is the least imperi- 
alistically minded power that ever had 
world leadership and _ responsibility 
thrust upon it. 

Even if anyone were tempted to be- 
lieve these untrue communist charges 
of American war-mongering imperi- 
alism, does anyone really think that 
the United States could decree aggres- 
sive or provocative collective action 
by, say, the North Atlantic, the Inter- 
American or the Anzus groups? 

Furthermore, this friendly associa- 
tion with the United States of other 
countries, some of which have had as 
tragic an experience of the miseries 
and destructions of war as the Soviet 
Union itself, should be reassuring 
rather than disturbing to all those who 
seek peace. 

Mr. Spaak, of Belgium, put our feel- 
ings as eloquently as they have ever 
been put when he said to the General 
Assembly in 1948: 

“The Soviet delegate need not look 
for complicated explanations of our 
policy, I will tell him what is the basis 
of our policy—in terms, perhaps 
slightly cruel, but which only the rep- 
resentative of a small nation could 
use: Do you know what is the basis 
of our policy? It is fear of you, fear 
of your government, fear of your 
policy!” Mr. Spaak then said: 

“TI use the word ‘fear’ but the fear 
I have in mind is not that of a coward 


(Continued on page 289) 
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PRESENT LULL in world affairs provides precious opportunity for economic development action, 
Governors of International Bank and Monetary Fund were told by Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
General of United Nations (second from right), seen here with (I. fo r.) Fund’s Managing 
Director Ivar Rooth, Pakistan's Mohamad Ali (Chairman of Bank’s Board of Governors), and 
Bank President, Eugene R. Black. Bank and Fund Governors met in Washington, September 9-12. 


Bank Governors Study Problems 


Of Increasing Investment Flow 


HE world political and economic 

outlook at this year’s meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was in many ways 
brighter than in previous years. The 
Governors from 54 countries who at- 
tended the eighth annual meeting in 
Washington from September 9 to 12 
therefore felt encouraged to turn much 
of their attention to the problems of 
that steady development and peaceful 
expansion which it is the special func- 
tion of the Bank to promote. 

The importance of stimulating the 
flow of international investment for 
speedier progress in under-developed 
economies was stressed right at the 
outset of the meeting by Eugene R. 
Black, President of the Bank, and by 
Pakistan’s Mohamad Ali, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors (see BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. XV, No. 6). 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT The proceedings 
also included a detailed examination 
of the scope of private international 
investment as a means of stimulating 
development. For this purpose, a panel 
of experts had been invited to review 
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the present flow of private interna- 


tional capital and the prospects for 


increasing the flow. 

Discussion on this was opened by 
John J. McCloy, Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank of The City of 
New York, who acted as chairman of 
the panel. He reviewed the large-scale 
post-war capital movements, pointed 
to the changes which have occurred 
in the form of this investment since 
pre-war years, and stressed the need 
to face realistically the consequences 
of the expected decline in government 
aid. 

Speaking for capital-exporting coun- 
tries, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Deputy 
Governor of Lloyds Bank (London), 
described the main obstacles to invest- 
ment abroad. George Woods, Chair- 
man of the First Boston Corporation 
(New York), discussed the main 
classes of private investment, and the 
psychological factors affecting the will- 
ingness to invest abroad. Franz 
Schneider, Vice President of the New- 
mont Mining Corporation (New 
York), gave examples of the incidence 
of United States taxation upon foreign- 
earned income and emphasized the 


importance of tax policies as a deter- 
rent to investment abroad. 


CAPITAL-IMPORTING PROBLEMS Sir Bene- 
gal Rama Rau, Governor of the Re- 
serve Bank of India, took up the dis- 
cussion on behalf of the capital-im- 
porting countries. Describing India’s 
need for both private and government 
capital from abroad, he stated that, 
despite the many steps taken to pro- 
vide a favorable investment climate for 
foreign capital, private investors had 
not in general found India an attrac- 
tive field. Abdel Galeel El Emary, 
Finance Minister of Egypt, also 
stressed that an inflow of foreign 
capital did not automatically follow 
the provision for it of a hospitable 
climate. Luis Legorreta, General Man- 
ager of the Banco Nacional de Mexico, 
recommended action in the capital- 
exporting countries to reduce fiscal 
and legal obstacles to the investment 
of funds abroad and to facilitate the 
transfer of dividends and capital. 


Summing up the discussion, Sir 
George Schuster was impressed by the 
need for capital in under-developed 
regions, and by the totally new prob- 
lems presented by conditions in some 
parts of those regions today. In the 
immediate future at least, he felt, the 
flow of private capital could not be 
expected to satisfy this need. Other 
funds would also have to be called 
upon. But he accepted the vital im- 
portance of stimulating the flow of 
private capital — particularly in the 
form of direct investment — by all 
possible measures. The work of insti- 
tutions such as the International Bank 
could, he thought, do much to encour- 
age the flow of private capital and to 
bridge the gap which now threatened 
to open as a result of dwindling gov- 
ernment aid. 


The great importance which the 
United Nations attaches to economic 
development problems was stressed by 
Dag Hammarskiold, Secretary-Gener- 
al of the United Nations, in addressing 
the closing joint session of the Gov- 
ernors of the Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. In many cases, 
he said, lack of capital limited the 
pace of advance. The present lull in 
world affairs provided a precious and 
perhaps fleeting opportunity for action 
in this field. 


MORE FUNDS AVAILABLE Mr. Black in- 
formed the Governors that the funds 
available for Bank lending had been 
increased by commitments to release 
the equivalent of about $191 million 
from the capital subscriptions of six 
Western European countries. He also 
announced that the Bank intended to 
add to its resources by the issue of 
$75 million in bonds on the United 
States market at the end of September. 
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Steps for Freer World Economy Debated 
At Meeting of Monetary Fund’s Governors 


CTION to free the world from 

some of its economic shackles 
was urged at the eighth annual meeting 
of the Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund, held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 9 to 12. 

Some Governors stressed the need 
for lower tariff barriers and fewer im- 
port restrictions; others called for steps 
toward readily convertible currency 
and a better balance of international 
payments; stil] others sought stabiliza- 
tion of world market prices for raw 
materials exported by under-developed 
countries. 

The Fund, several Governors ob- 
served, would have an_ increasingly 
active part to play in efforts toward 
these goals and might have to increase 
its resources or find new ways to help 
members meet monetary problems. 

The United Kingdom, said Reginald 
Maudling, was “convinced that the 
time is ripe for a courageous and a 
concerted move to a freer system of 
multilateral trade and payments.” It 
had taken steps to free its own 
economy;-it had formulated, with its 
Commonwealth colleagues, ideas for a 
“collective move on a world scale” to- 
ward convertibility and freer trade; 
and it had explained the ideas to 


American friends and European col- 
leagues. “We now await their reac- 
tions,” he said, adding that “time 
presses upon us.” 

Words such as “convertibility” and 
“multilateral payments” are “difficult, 
arid and almost repulsive,” he said, 
“but behind those words lie the reali- 
ties of world prosperity and world 
peace.” 

Xenophon Zolotas (Greece) ad- 
vocated proceeding “by stages” toward 
currency convertibility, with “further 
relaxation of restrictions and discrimi- 
nations” as the first step. “Some partial 
convertibility within the Fund” might 
be possible, Abdel Galeel El-Emary 
(Egypt) suggested. 


U. S. TARIFF POLICIES Hope that the 
creditor countries, including the United 
States would modify their tariff and 
other commercial policies, to encour- 
age freer trade and to make possible 
a better balance of payments, was ex- 
pressed by Benegal Rama Rau (In- 
dia) and Miguel Cuaderno (Philip- 
pines). 

W. R. Burgess, of the United States, 
said the suggestions would be placed 
before a commission appointed by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to re- 





GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC SIGNS PROTOCOL 





Constantin Stavropolous, Principal Director in Charge of the Legal Department and Dr. Edgar 
Reichel, German Consul watch Dr. Hans E. Reisser, Consul-General of Federal Republic of Germany 
in New York and Permanent Observer to United Nations sign Second Protocol of Rectification 
and Modifications to tariff schedules annexed to General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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examine internaticnal economic poli- 
cies, and U., S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey promised 
that the commission would be “fully 
mindful of the importance of our eco- 
nomic policies for the rest of the 
world... . .” 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES The importance 
of stabilizing prices of raw materials 
“if we are to avoid recurring crises,” 
was emphasized by Anwar Ali (Paki- 
stan). Hernan Jaramillo Ocampo (Co- 
lombia), said the best guarantee of a 
healthy economy for Latin America 
would be assurance of “fair stable 
prices” for the region’s products. 


PRICE OF GOLD An “upward adjust- 
ment” in the price of gold was ad- 
vocated by M. H. de Kock, of the 
Union of South Africa, but was op- 
posed by Mr. Burgess (United States), 
who said that “tampering with the 
price of gold would be a step back- 
ward.” 

In closed session the Governors dis- 
cussed “retention quotas” (practices 
by which governments permit export- 
ers to retain part of their dollar or 
other foreign currency earnings, and 
which, the Fund believes, cause ab- 
normal trade relations). A study of 
these practices will be continued by 
the Fund, 

The Governors adopted a lower ad- 
ministrative budget for the Fund in 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1954 
—$5,140,500 compared with $5,174,- 
378 for the previous year. (It is met 
from earnings or capital, not from 
governmental contributions. ) 

For report of opening proceedings 
see BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 





ASSEMBLY OPENING 
(Continued from page 257) 


ly to convene it: the success of the 
conference must be guaranteed by the 
Assembly’s decision on its composi- 
tion. The situation must be clarified 
immediately because the time-limit— 
October 28 — was close at hand. 

Selwyn Lloyd, of the United King- 
dom, maintained that nothing in the 
Assembly’s_ resolution excluded an 
agreement’s being reached between the 
parties at the conference to co-opt 
additional members. Furthermore, the 
United States had suggested a speedy 
meeting of representatives of both 
sides to discuss detailed arrangements. 
Both suggestions were practicable pro- 
posals which might resolve the diffi- 
culties and should be given considera- 
tion. No useful purpose would be 
served by adding this new item to the 
agenda, especially since there was al- 
ready on the agenda an item entitled 
“The Korean question.” 

After further debate, the Assembly 
approved the General Committee’s rec- 
ommendation not to admit the item. 
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HANGES in the scale of assess- 

ments of 22 countries for 1954 
have been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. The most 
significant are those for the United 
States and for the U.S.S.R. The deci- 
sion to reduce the United States con- 
tribution from 35.12 per cent to 33.33 





reaffirmed at the last session of the 
Assembly—that the assessment of the 
largest contributor should not exceed 
one third of the total assessment. The 
change in the scale for the U.S.S.R. 
from 12.28 per cent to 14.15 per cent 
was opposed in the Committee by 
G. F, Saksin, of the U.S.S.R.—one of 
the ten members of the Contributions 
Committee—who also opposed the in- 
crease in contributions of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Poland. He pointed out that the con- 
tributions of these countries and the 
U.S.S.R. had been increased by 10 
per cent in 1950, 40 per cent in 1951, 
25 per cent in 1952, and finally it was 
now again proposed to increase them 
by 15 per cent. He insisted that these 
scales be kept at their 1953 levels. 


OTHER CHANGES The other recom- 
mended changes—amounting to less 
than 1 per cent of the total scale in 
each case—call for twelve upward 
revisions and eight reductions. The in- 
creases would affect Belgium, the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Greece, Guatemala, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Philippines, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Venezuela. 
Countries whose assessments would be 
decreased are Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, 
India, Iran, Pakistan, South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. 

In order to arrive at a valuation of a 
country’s ability to pay—the main con- 
sideration in apportioning the expenses 
of the Organization—the Committee 
has to make a detailed study of the 
available data regarding the economic 
position of each country, taking into 
account the various factors mentioned 
in its terms of reference and the 
further directives given to it by the 
General Assembly. 

The Committee decided to base its 
calculations on the average of national 
income estimates for three years. In 
the present case the latest available 
figures for 1950, 1951, and 1952 were 
used. By this method, the influence 
of short-run fluctuations in economic 
conditions is further reduced and the 
effects of variations in estimates aris- 
ing from movements in exchange rates 
are mitigated. Before arriving at its 
final recommendations for individual 
assessments, the Committee also took 
into account economic trends in each 
country during the current year. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES The main fac- 
tors to be taken into account include 
the comparative income per head of 
population, the temporary disloca- 
tion of national economies arising 
out of the Second World War, and the 
ability of Members to secure foreign 
currency. Further considerations are 
the principles that the assessment of 
the largest contributor should not ex- 
ceed one third of the total and that 
the per capita contribution of any one 
country should not exceed that of the 
largest contributor—such as is the 
present case with Canada, Iceland, 
New Zealand, and Sweden, which, on 
a per capita basis, pay for 1953 10.1, 
11.9, 10.6, and 10.2 United States 
cents respectively, compared with the 
United States per capita contribution 
of 9.9 cents. As the Committee had 
been instructed by the General As- 
sembly to defer further action on the 
per capita ceiling principle until] cer- 
tain specific conditions had been ful- 
filled, it has recommended that the 
1953 rates of assessment for those 
countries be maintained for 1954. 

In compliance with an Assembly 
directive, the Committee, in establish- 
ing the 1954 scale, has also applied to 
low per capital income countries the 
same rate of allowances as last year. 


OTHER CURRENCIES In view of the con- 
tinuing dollar shortage, the Commit- 
tee recommends that the Secretary- 
General should again be authorized 
to accept as large a proportion as 
practicable of the 1954 contributions 
in currencies other than United States 
dollars. It noted that for the current 
year the Secretary-General had found 
it possible to accept a total of 28.55 
per cent in contributions other than 
United States dollars—17.40 per cent 
in Swiss francs and 11.15 per cent in 
a group of eight other currencies. 

Other matters dealt with by the 
Committee were the contributions to 
be paid by Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein toward the expenses of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; the assess- 
ment of non-Member states which are 
signatories of international instruments 
relating to control of narcotic drugs 
toward the expenses resulting from 
the obligations placed on the United 
Nations by those instruments; and as- 
sessment on non-Members’ which 
might become parties to the Conven- 
tion on Declaration of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons (at present there are no 
non-Member parties). 

The members of the Committee on 
Contributions—a standing committee 
of the Assembly who serve as individ- 
ual experts—are: Arthur S. Lall (In- 
dia), Chairman; Jiri Nosek (Czecho- 





RECOMMENDED 1954 SCALE 
OF ASSESSMENTS 


Member State 

Afghanistan. .... 

Argentina Stee aves 
PRR sscisichvsscccass 
Belgium .... 

Bolivia ... 

Brazil 

Burma ....... ade 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 4 
Canada ‘, Soh ee i 
Chile 

China ... 

Colombia . 

Costa Rica ... 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 


Per cent 
0.08 


Egy 


| | : 
Haiti 
Honduras 


Indonesia 
Iran 


Lebanon 

Liberia 

EROMDOULS .. ciss0cccscessssescsse- ‘ 
Mexico 

Netherlands ....... 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

NN 508 ik icaxsnetccagetcal 
Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru . 

Philippines 

NIN Se et os oa yeceeds 
Saudi Arabia 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

iealaias S.S.R. 2 ae 
Union of South Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen : 

Yugoslavia 





slovakia), Vice-Chairman; S. M. 
Burke (Pakistan), René Charron 
(France), A. H. Clough (United 


Kingdom), Adolfo Nass (Venezuela), 
Stuart A, Rice (United States), Josué 
Saenz (Mexico), G. F._ Saksin 
(U.S.S.R.), Miss Maria Z. N. Wit- 
teveen (Netherlands). Mr. Nass, who 
was unable to attend the meetings of 
the Committee, designated Mr. I. Silva 
Sucre to represent hi 
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‘Together in Our Concern, Our Hopes 


and Our Determination’ 


By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 


(The following is the text of an address by the Secretary-General at a dinner in his 
honor given by the American Association for the United Nations in co-operation 
with the New York University Institute for Review of United Nations Affairs) 


ECENTLY a distinguished New 

York newspaper found me to be 
an “unashamed intellectual.” It is not 
because of any desire to live up to 
this standard that I propose to talk 
with you tonight of certain basic ideas 
and principles rather than of the speci- 
fic issues and grave difficulties with 
which the General Assembly and the 
Members of the United Nations will 
be wrestling in the weeks ahead. 

No, it is for other reasons. First 
of all, I am sure you would agree that 
it would ‘be out of place for the Secre- 
tary-General to make a public state- 
ment of his views of these questions 
at this time because of the very special 
place and unique responsibilities he 
has under the United Nations Charter. 
Later on I shall tell you something 
more of how I understand my job and 
my responsibilities on the positive side. 

But there is a more important rea- 
son for going behind, for a few mo- 
ments, the pressing problems of day- 
to-day United Nations debates and 
day-to-day headlines. 

All of us in this room tonight are 
here because of our concern for the 
things that the United Nations stands 
for and for the proper place of the 
United Nations in our world in rela- 
tion to these problems. I am sure this 
concern is shared by the many families 
who are not physically present but 
have just now joined our program 
from their homes by means of radio 
and television. You, who are present 
as members and friends of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Na- 
tions, and of the New York University 
Institute for Review of United Na- 
tions Affairs, are here because you be- 
lieve in the United Nations, you want 
it to succeed, and each of you, within 
the circle of your influence, is work- 
ing for it to succeed. In this, the 
hopes and prayers of millions more 
are with you. 

Thus, you and I are in the same 
boat together. It is true that while you 
are volunteers, I may be considered a 
draftee who had not much of a choice 
when the draft call came for the job 
I hold. But my commitment to what 
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the United Nations stands for is and 
always has been freely given. My re- 
cent experiences have strengthened my 
conviction that the job I hold in the 
United Nations is one that rightly 
commands the utmost that can be 
given to it. 

So we are truly together, in the 
same boat. We are together in our 
concern and in our hopes, together 
also in our determination to use to 
the best of our ability the means at 
our disposal, with perseverance and 
firm trust in the future. 

Baghavad Gita echoes somewhere 
an experience of all ages and all phil- 
osophies in these words: “Work with 
anxiety about results is far inferior 
to work without such anxiety, in calm 
self-surrender.” These are words of 
worldly wisdom which we can all 
share, But they also express a deep 
faith. We will be happy if we can 
make that faith ours in all our efforts. 


GUIDE AND COMPASS Qn the seas we 
sail we have to face all the storms 
and stresses created by the ideological, 
economic and social conditions of our 
world. Aboard this new Santa Maria 
we have to meet the impatience of 
those sailors who expect land on the 
horizon tomorrow, also the cynicism 
or sense of futility of those who would 
give up and leave us drifting impo- 
tently. On the shores we have all those 
who are against the whole expedition, 
who seem to take a special delight in 
blaming the storms on the ship instead 
of the weather. Well, let us admit that 
this comparison with the crew of Co- 
lumbus soon after he set sail on the 
Santa Maria has some truth also in its 
negative implications. We have still to 
prove our case. 

I think you will agree that it will 
help us to have frequent recourse to 
our compass and the Guide to Navi- 
gation for our civilization that histori- 
cal experience and the new knowledge 
and techniques of science and tech- 
nology have placed in our hands. 

In the classical Chinese collection 
of poetic philosophy, Tao-Te-King, 
ascribed to Lao-Tse, it is said some- 





where that whoever wants to grip the 
world and shape it will fail, because the 
world is a spiritual thing that cannot be 
shaped. On first reaction, this might 
seem to be the antithesis of the spirit 


that animated Columbus. But this is 
not so. The history of mankind is 
made by man, but men partly make 
it blindly. No one can foresee with 
certainty what will emerge from the 
give and take of the forces at work in 
any age. For that reason history often 
seems to run its course beyond the 
reach of any man or nation. We can- 
not mould the world as masters of a 
material thing. Columbus did not 
reach the East Indies. But we can in- 
fluence the development of the world 
from within as a spiritual thing. In 
this sense Columbus would have been 
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a pioneer for a new age even if he 
himself had never reached America. 

As individuals and as groups we can 
put our influence to the best of our 
understanding and ability on the side 
of what we believe is right and true. 
We can help in the movement toward 
those ends that inspire our lives and 
are shared by all men of good will— 
in terms very close to those of the 
Charter of the United Nations—peace 
and freedom for all, in a world of 
equal rights for all. 


TWO BASIC MOVEMENTS In the annual 
report to the General Assembly I ex- 
pressed my conviction that our time 
is basically characterized by two move- 
ments in civilization—one toward 
greater social justice within nations, 
and the other toward greater political 
and economic equality and justice be- 
tween nations. I am sure that there 
are many who would dissent from this 
proposition. They would say that the 
basic movements of our time are to- 
ward a free society on the one hand 
and toward totalitarianism on the 
other. 

To them I can only say that I think 
this is confusing what are the forces 
at work in the world with specific 
manifestations of those forces when 
utilized by or clashing with ideologies 
and unguided group reactions. I be- 
lieve the dictatorships of the few 
and the dictatorships of the masses 
the devastating wars and the great 
revolutions that have characterized 
our generation are to be understood 
in the light of the basic movements 
toward social justice and equality with- 
in and between nations, When those 
forces are controlled and guided by 
constructive and far-seeing policies, 
they yield other effects, 

I am thinking of those nations that 
have managed without violent revolu- 
tion and without passing dictatorship 
to create in this century a life for 
their own peoples not too far from the 
ideals of freedom and equality for all. 
I am thinking of the great new inde- 
pendent nations that have been born 
in the past few years, again without 
bloodshed, who are now co-operating 
in fruitful friendship with the nations 
which formerly had conquered and 
controlled them. 

Thus, it seems to me, the basic 
movements of our time should not be 
confused with their various manifesta- 
tions—war, revolution, dictatorship, 
peaceful democratic evolution and the 
peaceful achievement of independence. 

The United Nations owes its origin 
to those who, 50 years ago, surmised 
at least the basic trends of the twen- 
tieth century at its inception and 
sought in the international field to 
channel them within a peaceful frame- 
work of law and orderly development. 
The First World War interrupted those 
first efforts. But after that war the 
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struggle to create patterns for peace- 
ful international progress was renewed 
and the League of Nations was cre- 
ated. Once more we suffered a catas- 
trophic setback, but the experiment 
has been repeated for a third time in 
the United Nations, an international 
instrument with more potential influ- 
ence and a wider field of activity than 
any before envisaged. 


IN TUNE WITH THE TIME | think that all 
those who will take the trouble to re- 
read the Charter and examine the 
work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies would agree that 
the United Nations is “in tune” with 
the basic movements of our time in 
their positive and constructive mani- 
festations. All its pledges and all its 
work are in the direction of peaceful 
progress toward greater social justice 
within nations and greater political 
and economic equality and justice be- 
tween nations. 

But I must hasten to add, for the 

benefit of a certain school of thought 
probably not represented here tonight, 
that the United Nations has no power 
to encroach upon the national sov- 
ereignty of any state against the will 
of its government and people. It would 
indeed not only be against the letter 
and the spirit of the Charter for the 
United Nations to attempt to impose 
its will in domestic matters. It would 
also be against the elementary wis- 
dom expressed in Tao-Te-King’s law 
of life. You cannot grip the world 
and shape it as a material thing. You 
can only influence its development if 
you recognize and respect it as a thing 
of the spirit. 
_ Just as the United Nations cannot 
impose its will in domestic matters, so 
its existence does not add to the eco- 
nomic burden of its Members, beyond 
its modest administrative budget, 
which costs citizens of your country 
less than a dime a year and others 
a comparable amount, Nor does it 
create restrictions on the freedom of 
action of its Member nations beyond 
the commitments of the Charter— 
commitments that I believe every civ- 
ilized community in the world would 
wish to uphold in any case. 

Beyond this, economic burdens and 
restrictions on freedom of action of 
any nation are imposed not by the 
United Nations, but by the facts of 
international life and the national in- 
terests of the countries concerned. 
Programs of economic and military 
aid, and the conferences and negotia- 
tions through which agreements are 
sought, are undertaken by govern- 
ments because they are deemed to be 
necessary to the national interest and 
position of the countries concerned 
and not because of restrictions im- 
posed from outside by charters and 
treaties. 

This again is a case of blaming the 
ship instead of the weather for the 


, 





difficulties of steering a safe course 
in rough seas. 


THE BURDEN REDUCED In fact, organized 
international co-operation as _repre- 
sented by the United Nations and 
other agencies tends to reduce, rather 
than increase, the burden upon any 
single nation in its efforts to prevent 
war and encourage an orderly evolu- 
tion toward a more peaceful, just 
and prosperous world. What would 
otherwise be a burden on the shoul- 
ders of one is shared by many and 
the equitability of the sharing is 
something that can be worked out. 
But if there is no international organi- 
zation, no United Nations, then equit- 
ability and sharing itself become aca- 
demic questions, There is a price to 
be paid for organized international 
co-operation. But it is a far lesser price 
than the one that would be exacted 
from any nation that attempted in this 
day and generation to “go it alone.” 

Now I come to an even more cen- 
tral question in this examination of 
our compass and our Guide to Navi- 
gation. As you all know, the United 
Nations Charter is based on what I 
may call a working hypothesis. This 
is that all the great nations and groups 
of nations must belong to it if it is 
to succeed. The Charter does not quite 
say that membership should be uni- 
versal, but that is its spirit. 

We know that this hypothesis is be- 
ing challenged, and challenged not 
only by those who do not yet fully 
understand and accept the essential in- 
terdependency of our world today, 
but also by truly _internationally- 
minded people animated by the most 
serious desire to build a better world. 
Yet it seems to me that the idea of 
the United Nations as a club to which 
only the like-minded will be admitted, 
in which membership is a privilege 
and expulsion is the retribution for 
wrong-doing, is totally unrealistic 
and self-defeating, 

Look anywhere in the world today. 
Is there any solution in sight except 
peacefully negotiated agreements? 
Granted that at a given moment the 
prospects for such agreements seem 
dim indeed. What is the alternative? 
Only the attempt to establish “one 
world” by force of arms. And that is 
no alternative. Such an attempt would 
lead to a catastrophe just as fatal to 
the presumed victor as to the van- 
quished. Beyond that, history and so- 
cial conditions have given us a world 
so heterogeneous that the conditions 
simply do not exist for a one world 
established by force. I believe this 
should be recognized as true no matter 
on what ideology you base your judg- 
ment and for whatever way of life 
you plead. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM So we re- 
turn to our working hypothesis of 
somehow living together. And we find 
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that the governments of the great 
power Members of the United Na- 
tions seem to believe in it enough to 
continue actively working inside the 
United Nations. We find that in the 
present division of the world the 
power of veto often prevents decisions 
by the Security Council. But we also 
know that the United Nations as a 
whole need not be paralyzed. First 
of all, the application of the veto 
does not exist in the Assembly and the 
other organs. 

But there is a more important and 
basic consideration that should be 
more widely understood. Peaceful 
settlements of the great issues between 
nations are not prevented by a veto 
written into the Charter, but by the 
hard fact that such settlements require 
agreement and acceptance by the par- 
ties to it. This would be true even if 
there were no provision for a veto 
in the Security Council, Thus, it is 
not primarily a question of this or 
that voting procedure, but of working 
to create conditions of international 
life more favorable than those that 
exist today for the acceptance by the 
parties concerned of just and wise 
solutions to these great issues. 

Is there anyone who would tell us 
that any course of action tending to 
make the United Nations less universal 
than it is would improve the prospects 
for finding such solutions by peaceful 
means? In fact, so far, we find no na- 
tion willing to risk what is likely to be 
the end of a course, once entered, that 
would make the United Nations no 
longer a meeting place for all the 
world. I believe that the currents of 
history and the judgment of the gov- 
ernments alike are on our side. 

When I think of the work before 
us—you as friends and believers in the 
United Nations, and I as Secretary- 
General—I am reminded of a famous 
idea of Dostoevsky in the Brothers 
Karamazov, where he has one of his 
heroes say that the future may be one 
of a struggle between the state trying 
to make itself church and the church 
trying to make itself state. 

Applied in international life today, 
we might say that the United Nations 
represents ideals at least professed by 
all nations, but that it is not a super- 
state trying to impose on people any 
“right” way of life or any way of life 
different from one freely chosen by 
the people. On the contrary, it seeks 
as the repository and voice of a com- 
mon heritage of ideals to penetrate 
the life of states in their international 
relations and to influence their con- 
duct toward a wider realization of 
those ideals. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S ROLE [ think that 
such a view of the United Nations as 
I have outlined will help all of us who 
are working for its success, whether 
as Citizens or Officials, in judging wise- 
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ly each issue as it comes along and in 
meeting the various currents of criti- 
cism and opposition. No state, no 
group of states, no world organization, 
cah grip the world and shape it, 
either by force, or by any formula 
of words in a charter or a treaty. 
There are no absolute answers to the 
agonies and searchings of our time. 
But all men and women of good will 
can influence the course of history in 
the direction of the ideals expressed in 
the Charter. 

What does such an approach mean 
in practical terms for you on the one 
hand and for the Secretary-General 
and the Secretariat on the other? You 
will permit me to take my own role 
first, not because it is more important 
but because it may have some bearing 
upon yours. 

I do not conceive the role of the 
Secretary-General and the Secretariat 
as representing what has been called 
a “third line” in the international de- 
bate. Nor is it for him to try and 
initiate “compromises” that might en- 
croach upon areas that should be ex- 
clusively within the sphere of responsi- 
bility of the respective national gov- 
ernments. 

On the other side I see the duty of 
the Secretariat to form, in the first 
instance, a most complete and objec- 
tive picture of the aims, motives and 
difficulties of the Member nations. 
Acting in that knowledge, it is our 
duty to seek to anticipate situations 
that might lead to new conflicts or 
points of tension and to make appro- 
priate suggestions to the governments 
before matters reach a stage of public 
controversy. 


Beyond this, the Secretary-General 
should express with full frankness to 
the governments concerned and their 
representatives the conclusions at 
which he arrives on issues before the 
Organization. These conclusions must 
be completely detached from any na- 
tional interest or policy and based sole- 
ly on the principles and ideals to 
which the governments have adhered 
as Members of the United Nations. 
In other words, the relationship of the 
Secretary-General to the governments 
should be one of a trusted consultant 
on those considerations following from 
adherence to the Charter and Mem- 
bership in the United Nations that 
should be taken into account by the 
governments in coming to their own 
policy decisions. 

Clearly such a relationship of mu- 
tual confidence and trust would be 
impossible in an atmosphere of pub- 
licity. This does not mean that the 
Secretary-General should not also be 
a public spokesman for the Organiza- 
tion. Indeed, to explain, interpret and 
defend the United Nations to the peo- 
ples of the world is one of the im- 
portant duties of his office. But he 
should never do this in such a way 
as to contravene his obligations as 
representative of all Member nations 
and to the principles of the Organiza- 
tion. He should not permit himself to 
become a cause of conflict unless the 
obligations of his office under the 
Charter and as an international civil 
servant leave him no alternative. 


ROLE OF SUPPORTING GROUPS Thus you 
see that I conceive the Secretariat and 
the Secretary-General in their relations 





President Eisenboner’s Message 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the United States sent a message to the 
gathering, which was read by Under- 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Wil- 
liams: 

I am happy to send greetings and 
best wishes to Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Secretary-General, on the oc- 
casion of the dinner given in his honor 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations. 

On the eve of the opening of the 
eighth session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, I have 
every confidence that a greater and 
stronger United Nations is in the mak- 
ing. This Organization — symbolizing 
and guarding so many precious hopes 
of all men — has met the test of ag- 
gression. [t has helped new nations 
find freedom and self-expression. It 
has, through trial and patience, found 
the means to ease many international 
disputes. 

This United Nations is devoted to 
a supreme effort: to demonstrate that 
free men who, together, have checked 


aggression, can no less effectively find 
the way to strengthen peace. Each 
test that is successfully met, in turn, 
makes the United Nations stronger 
and more worthy of the solemn trust 
it defends. 

I should like to repeat to the Secre- 
tary-General the resolve of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to strive 
in every way to make the United Na- 
tions ever more successful in the great 
work before it. 

We Americans, who realize how 
complex are the problems of leader- 
ship for the people of one nation, can 
be no less aware of the difficulty of the 
tasks confronting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral who must harmonize the ideals, 
the ambitions, and the problems of 
sixty nations. Even in the short period 
of his service as Secretary-General. 
Mr. Hammarskjold has demonstrated 
aualities which hold bright promise 
for the future of the United Nations 
at one of history’s great moments of 
both peril and infinite opportunity. 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 
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with the governments as representa- 
tives of a secular “church” of ideals 
and principles in international affairs 
of which the United Nations is the 
expression. 

In a different way those who belong 
to organized citizens’ groups support- 
ing the United Nations in all coun- 
tries represent this secular “church” 
to their respective national states. It 
is your role to influence opinion with- 
in the circle to which your reach ex- 
tends toward the course you believe 
to be right for your country. Whether 
your circle be small or large, it 
counts, for it is the sum total of all 
of them that influences the policies of 
governments. 

Your role is different from mine in 
this respect, Whereas the international 
civil servant speaks for the ideals and 
commitments of the Charter as they 
may affect the formulation of national 
policies, you speak for the national 
interest of your countries in their poli- 
cies toward and in the United Na- 
tions. This is important. You are 






Sponsored by the Department of 
Public Information of the United 
Nations, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and New York 
University, a conference on the broad 
aspects of “Educational Responsibili- 
ties of Higher Education” will be held 
in New York City on October 6 and 
7. After a conference dinner on Octo- 
ber 6 at the United Nations Delega- 
tes’ Dining Room, some 300 col- 
lege presidents from various parts of 
the United States will be addressed by 
Henry T. Heald, Chancellor of New 
York University, Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations 
from United Kingdom, Harold Stas- 
sen, Director of Foreign Operations 
Administration, Executive Office of the 
President of the United States, and 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States, 
on “Technical Assistance, the United 
Nations, and World Peace.” Chair- 
man of the discussion will be Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral in Charge of Public Information. 

The next morning, at Vanderbilt 
Hall Auditorium in Washington Square, 
David D. Henry, Executive Vice- 
Chancellor of New York University 
will chair a meeting which will discuss 
“Technical Assistance and the Re- 
sponsibility of Higher Education.” 
Speakers will be Luther H. Evans, 
Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, on “UNESCo and 
Technical Assistance” and Chester 
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rightly partisans for the best interests 
of your country as you see them. 
When you speak and act for national 
policies that will strengthen the influ- 
ence of the United Nations you are 
doing so because you believe that this 
is best for your country as well as 
for humanity. 

Your role is of the highest signifi- 
cance. No matter what their private 
judgment, those in positions of au- 
thority cannot go against prevailing 
public opinion or lead in a direction 
the public is not prepared to follow. 
Your influence in what you believe to 
be the right direction, exercised in the 
manifold ways that are available to 
you, is essential to the exercise of 
statesmanship. 

I know there are many occasions 
when the pressures and the events that 
lead in the contrary direction seem 
overwhelming. But just as we cannot 
shape our world at will like a handful 
of clay, neither do such pressures and 
events inexorably lead on to a pre- 


EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Bowles, former United States Ambas- 
sador to India on “Technical Assist- 
ance from an Ambassador’s View- 
point.” 

The conference will spend the re- 
mainder of the morning in four round- 
table discussions, one on the Problems 
of Utilizing University and College 
Resources in Technical Assistance 
Programs, with John W. Nason, Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association 
as Chairman. Answering questions on 
resource personnel will be Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, Director-General of the 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
United Nations, and Hubertus J. Van 
Mook, Director of the Public Admin- 
istrative Division, Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. 

Chairman of the second round-table 
discussion on the Personnel Problems 
of Technical Assistance in the Field 
will be James G. MacDonald, former 
Ambassador to Israel from the United 
States. Arthur Goldschmidt, Director 
of Program Division, Technical As- 
sistance Administration, Eleanor 
Hinder, Chief, Office for Asia and 
Far East, Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, and Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr., Assistant Director for the Far 
East, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, United States, will speak on re- 
source personnel. 

The topic for the third round- 
table discussion will be Research 
Possibilities for Higher Education 
within the United Nations. The Chair- 
man is Dr. Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan. Mr. Cohen will speak on 








ordained doom. They are subject to 
influence and change. 

Time is also a great healer and 
“playing for time” is an important 
element in the tactics we must follow 
in these days of crisis, anxiety and 
frustration. We all have a tendency to 
regard the situation as it exists at any 
single moment as a lasting one, for- 
getting that we ourselves and the so- 
cieties which we form are all subject 
to the law of change. Those people 
and nations which are to live together 
in the future, if we succeed in over- 
coming the immediate risks of war, 
will not be of the same generation as 
those who do not see any possibility 
of living together as they are now and 
as conditions are today. 


HOPE FOR UNITY Conflicts, not only in 
human life, but also in the life of na- 
tions, are often never resolved, but 
simply outgrown, Often in history sit- 
uations have arisen where people were 


(Continued on page 309) 






resource personnel. The Chairman for 
the discussion of Education’s Role in 
Technical Assistance will be Dean 
Alonzo G. Grace, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and the 
panel members for resource personnel 
will be Willard W. Beatty, Deputy Di- 
rector, Department of Education, 
UNESCO, and Oliver Caldwell, Assistant 
Commissioner for International Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Permanent 
Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations will be the speaker 
at a luncheon meeting at the Carnegie 
Endowment Intercultural Center of 
which Joseph E. Johnson, President of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, will be Chairman. 
Afternoon round-table topics include 
The Role of the College in Inter- 
change of Persons, with William G. 
Averitt, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, as Chairman and 
Kenneth Holland, President of the 
Institute of International Education, as 
speaker; An _ Extracurricular Ap- 
proach to Education About World 
Affairs, John Bowman, Executive 
Director, Council on Student Travel, 
acting as Chairman and Howard E. 
Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, as speaker; What 
the College Graduate Should Know 
About the United Nations, with 
Lawrence Finkelstein, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, as 
Chairman and Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Director of the American Association 
for the United Nations, as speaker. 
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Uruguayan Woman Had A Hand 
In Shaping United Nations Charter 


Its Stress on Equality Advanced Women’s Status 


But Road to Perfection Still Lies Ahead, 
Sra. Pinto de Vidal Finds 


HE little book containing the Uni- 

ted Nations Charter, which must 
be part and parcel of every United 
Nations delegate’s luggage, means 
something special to Sra. Isabel Pinto 
de Vidal, member of the Uruguayan 
delegation to the General Assembly. It 
is a reminder of the successful efforts 
led by her Government and herself to 
get passages relating to women written 
into the Charter at the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Another woman delegate who was 
present at that time gives Dr. Pinto de 
Vidal practically the full credit for 
promoting an equal status for women 
via principles laid down in Article 8, 
Art. 13 (b), Art. 55 (c) and other 
sections of the Charter. In recalling 
those discussions at the San Francisco 
Conference, however, she herself 
speaks of such steady co-workers as 
Berta Luz of Brazil, Minerva Bernar- 
dino (Dominican Republic), Amalia 
Castillo Ledon (Mexico) and Isabel 
Urdaneta (Venezuela). They were 
equally active, she indicates, in garner- 
ing support for the amendments pre- 
sented by Uruguay to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, 

Although she was among the found- 
ers of the United Nations, so to speak, 
this Uruguayan delegate, long active 
at home as lawyer, educator and Sen- 
ator, is today attending the General 
Assembly for the first time. She has 
been assigned to the Third Committee, 
to which she brings a varied experience 
in legislative, social welfare, political 
and educational matters. 


PROGRESS FOR WOMEN Asked whether 
her early hopes for improvement in the 
status of women by way of the United 
Nations Charter had been fruitful, she 
told a Bulletin writer that the Charter 
has had considerable influence in bet- 
tering both men’s and women’s lives, 
especially women’s. This is true partic- 
ularly from the political standpoint. 
The United Nations, she believes, 
has further made itself felt in the hu- 
man rights field through preoccupation 
with the conditions of working women, 
through the work of the Commission 
on the Status of Women, and also the 
efforts of technical assistance experts. 
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But, she points out, there is a long road 
yet to travel in the direction of full 
equality and achievement of rights 
everywhere. Many countries still fail 
to provide adequate rights. In the fu- 
ture, she envisages the role of women 
in the United Nations to be that of 
working for world peace and the pro- 
tection of women and children. 


LIFETIME OF CHANGE Dr. Pinto de 
Vidal, who wears her wavy gray hair 
clipped short as befits a woman involv- 
ed in many pursuits, has seen a real 
revolution in the condition of women 
in her own lifetime. She has even been 
a small cog in the machine which 
caused the upheaval in her own coun- 
try. 

When she went to college to study 
law, there were only three women 
there. Women did not go in for ca- 
reers, as she did, except for a few 
teachers. Today women students and 
women at work are customary, not 
rare, in Uruguay. And she is the first 
woman to be a member of her coun- 
try’s delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. 

The second woman to become a 
Senator in Uruguay, Dr. Pinto de Vi- 
dal is now serving her third term. She 
was Vice President of this legislative 
body for a year and at one point, for 
one day, she acted as President of the 
Uruguayan General Assembly when 
the appointed President was not there. 
This she describes as an experience 
unique in all America, for a woman 
to preside even briefly over a joint 
session of the two legislative branches. 

Currently, she is Chairman of her 
Senate’s Public Education Committee 
and also of its Special Committee for 
Temperance, as well as a member of 
the Social Security and Social Welfare 
Committee. 


EDUCATIONAL CAREER After graduating 
from the University of Montevideo in 
1912, she taught history in the primary 
schools, later was counsellor of the 
Board of Education. She was one of 
the founders 35 years ago of the Wo- 
men’s University, now named the In- 
stitute José Batlle y Orddiiez after the 
“father” of women’s rights in Uruguay. 


Only 60 women were registered at the 
start, whereas today 2500 attend this 
university, another example of the 
strides achieved. 

In 1916, she became active in the 
campaign to give the franchise to wo- 
men in Uruguay, which certain men 
leaders had already initiated. It was 
finally obtained in 1932, with civil 
rights following in 1946. She has pub- 
lished a book about Batlle y Orddiiez 
and his crusade in this behalf. 

Besides her political life, this Uru- 
guayan representative practices law to- 
day; is active in the Red Cross and 
reorganized the Young People’s Red 
Cross in Uruguay for which she found- 
ed a little magazine; and is now writing 
a textbook to explain the United Na- 
tions to children. : 

The San Francisco Conference was 
not the only international meeting 
where she represented her country. 
She attended the fifth Red Cross Con- 
ference in Caracas and the sixth in 
Mexico. In 1949, she was active in the 
Third Regional Conference for Non- 
Governmental Organizations of Latin 
America on United Nations Informa- 
tion, held in Montevideo to study 
methods by which the United Nations 
Department of Public Information 
could be more helpful in that region. 


COOKS, GARDENS As if all this were 
not enough to keep one woman occu- 
pied, Sra. Pinto de Vidal prefers to do 
her own cooking, forbidding her maid 
to prepare meals, and is a “dirt” farm- 
er, raising flowers and vegetables at 
her home in El Prado, a suburb of 
Montevideo. She is to be found in 
summer at her seaside home in Car- 
rasco. 

She is the wife of Angel Vidal, 
former Director of Statistics in Uru- 
guay. They have a married and a single 
daughter, the latter a teacher, and one 
grandchild. 


WOMEN IN LATIN AMERICA Asked about 
the position of women in her country, 
she says that Uruguay is in the small 
group of Latin American nations that 
is most advanced in this respect. Some 
countries in the region, she says regret- 
fully, are still very backward in raising 
the status of women. 

Uruguay, for instance, has two other 
women Senators and also three women 
Deputies in the lower legislative 
branch. In her long experience, she 
personally has met little discrimination 
on grounds of sex; she adds that per- 
haps it was “just luck”. While she did 
not have to fight for recognition of her 
own capacities, she did what she could 
to achieve improvement in rights for 
women generally. In the Uruguayan 
Senate today, she is treated with ven- 
eration and gets along equally well 
with the opposition political party. 
This is her first trip to New York, 
where she chiefly wants to visit the 
city high schools. 
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Draft Definitions of Aggression 


Committee Submits Several to States 


HE Special Committee appointed 

by the General Assembly’s seventh 
session to draft definitions of aggres- 
sion or draft statements of the notion 
of aggression decided unanimously on 
September 21 not to put to a vote the 
various draft definitions submitted but 
to transmit them as they stood to 
Member states and the General As- 
sembly. The report of the Special 
Committee, which met from August 
24 to September 21 at Headquarters, 
is to be presented to the ninth session 
of the Assembly, in 1954. 

Opinion was divided at the outset 
whether the Committee should im- 
mediately take uv consideration of the 
specific draft definitions of aggression 
or of the draft statements of the 
notion of agression; or rather should 
begin by examining various problems 
referred to in the preamble to the As- 
sembly resolution establishing the 
Committee (these included the con- 
nection between a definition of aggres- 
sion and the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and the ef- 
fect of a definition of aggression on 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
various organs of the United Nations) 
and then proceed to select the draft 
definitions of aggression or the draft 
statements of the notion of aggression. 
The Committee decided to discuss the 
draft definitions with reference to the 
questions listed in the Assembly reso- 
lution. 


GENERAL DEFINITION An argument on 
behalf of a general definition, one 
which instead of listing acts of ag- 
gression would contain general for- 
mulas applicable to all the cases con- 
templated, was that responsibility for 
determining the scope of the formula 
would rest with international organs 
when a specific case was brought be- 
fore them. 

This type of definition was criticized 
on the ground that its vagueness would 
open the way for dangerous polemics 
on the nature of a given act, thus pre- 
venting competent authorities from 
deciding quickly whether or not inter- 
national veace had heen violated. 

In its place was offered an enumera- 
tive definition for which was claimed 
the advantages of setting forth the 
elements which constitute the crime, 
indicating unequivocally the type of 
acts to be condemned, and placing the 
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burden of proof upon the aggressor in- 
stead of requiring the victim to prove 
that the action complained of was ag- 
gression. 

The objection to this proposal was 
that it was dangerous. It would neces- 
sarily be incomplete and would there- 
by inevitably imply that acts not 
enumerated did not constitute aggres- 
sion, That in turn would enable a 
state to commit agression by cir- 
cumventing the definition. 

Some members of the Committee 
favored a mixed definition that would 
start with a text in very general terms 
describing the characteristics of ag- 
gressive activity. This general text 
would be followed by an enumeration 
of specific acts, the enumeration to be 
neither limitative nor exhaustive. 


VARYING INTERPRETATION While the 
Committee recognized its duty to de- 
fine aggression in the sense of the 
Charter, it was apparent that different 
members interpreted the relevant 
articles of the Charter differently. 
Some felt that the notion of aggres- 
sion in the sense of the Charter would 
be limited solely to armed aggression, 
whereas others maintained that it 
would extend to other forms of ag- 
gression not necessarily consisting in 
the actual use of armed force. 

Certain members referred to Article 
2, paragraph 4, of the Charter, and 
expressed the view that there could be 
no question of aggression within the 
meaning of the Charter except in the 
case of the use of armed force against 
the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of another state. It was 
asserted that aggression could also be 
deemed to mean the use of force di- 
rected not only against the political 
independence or territorial integrity of 
the sovereign state, but against a ter- 
ritory placed under an international 
regime. 

The members of the Committee ex- 
pressed various opinions on whether 
the definition should take into account 
the right of self-defence in cases of 
threats of aggression. 

Certain members interpreted Article 
2, paragraph 4, of the Charter as per- 
mission to assimilate the threat of the 
use of force to agression. Other mem- 
bers considered that animus aggres- 
sionis constituted a characteristic ele- 
ment of the use of force. They pointed 
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out that the draft resolution submit- 
ted by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics provided for no special con- 
ditions in which the acts referred to 
in its paragraph 1 might be committed 
without aggressive intent. 


INDIRECT AGGRESSION Some members 
felt that the notion of indirect aggres- 
sion should not be introduced into the 
definition. Within the meaning of the 
Charter only the use of armed force 
constituted aggression. Indirect ag- 
gression might be regarded not as 
armed aggression, but as a threat to 
peace or a breach of the peace. Others 
considered that, within the meaning of 
the Charter, indirect aggression was a 
form of aggression; it should be in- 
cluded in any definition. 


Economic aggression, it was held, 
violated fundamentally three basic 
United Nations principles: the prin- 
ciple of the political independence of 
states, that of their sovereign equality 
and that of non-interference in their 
domestic affairs. An act of aggression 
was one which threatened the inde- 
pendence of a state. Political inde- 
pendence was closely linked with eco- 
nomic independence; thus anything 
which threatened economic indepen- 
dence was as much an act of aggres- 
sion as was armed aggression. 

On the other hand, members de- 
clared that it would be contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Charter to ex- 
pand the notion of aggression to in- 
clude economic aggression. Any at- 
tempt to ascribe to the concept of ag-- 
gression a scope exceeding that at- 
tributed to it by the Charter would 
amount to an attempt to amend the 
Charter. Economic aggression is not 
contemporary with the Charter, but 
subsequent to it. 

Some members felt it would be dan- 
gerous to include any reference to 
ideological aggression and _ propa- 
ganada in a definition. A pretext for 
attacking the freedom of the press 
might thereby be afforded. Aggressors 
undoubtedly used psychological meth- 
ods. The acknowledgement of such a 
fact did not, however, authorize any- 
one to state that any activity that 
might affect the views of men was 
aggression. 

Others declared themselves in favor 
of the notion of ideological aggression 
and propaganda and argued that it 
should be introduced into the defini- 
tion of aggression. The contention that 
propaganda for war, the principal in- 
gredient of ideological aggression, 
could not be described as aggressive 
activity because that would conflict 
with the basic principle of freedom of 
the press, was untenable. Such prop- 
aganda had been widely condemned 
as an incitement to war and could 
not be condoned on the pretext of 
safeguarding of the press. 
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TO MAINTAIN PEACE Some members 
asserted that a definition of aggression 
would be necessary and serviceable in 
maintaining international peace and 
security. The definition would con- 
tribute to the development of inter- 
national law and to the principles em- 
bodied in the Charter. If the definition 
was not in itself sufficient to prevent 
aggression, it would nevertheless pro- 
vide an effective instrument for pre- 
venting that crime; it would discour- 
age a possible aggressor. Moreover, it 
would serve as a guide to international 
organs and enable them to avoid arbi- 
trary decisions in the event of their 
being called upon to determine the 
aggressor. It would also have the fur- 
ther advantage of enlightening public 
opinion. 

Others took the view that such a 
definition not only would not be use- 
ful, but would in fact be dangerous 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Aggressors would 
not let themselves be discouraged by 
a definition; experience had shown the 
uselessness of such a definition just as 
it had shown that its absence had 
never yet made itself felt, whether in 
the operation of the system of collec- 
tive security established by the Cove- 
nant ofthe League of Nations and 
the United Nations Charter, or in the 
judgments of the tribunals set up after 
the Second World War to punish war 
criminals, 


In the present state of international 
relations it would be especially dan- 
gerous to define aggression. The defini- 
tion would assist the aggressor by af- 
fording him a valuable means of dis- 
torting it and hampering his victim’s 
measures of self-defence. It would 
hinder the action of the international 
organs called upon to designate the 
aggressor and would lead them to 
adopt decisions which in certain cases 
might aggravate international tension 
instead of allaying it. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION The problem 
raised by the inclusion of a definition 
of aggression in the code of offences 
against the peace and security of man- 
kind and by its application within the 
framework of international criminal 
jurisdiction was a point the Commit- 
tee was directed to consider. 

One member felt that the question 
of defining aggression was inseparable 
from the entire problem raised by 
setting up an international criminal 
court, and that a definition should be 
included in a code of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind. 
Another expressed the view that such 
a definition would have a great chance 
of succeeding in the domain of inter- 
national criminal jurisdiction. All the 
objections that could be raised to a 
definition of aggression intended to be 
applied under the system of collective 
security could not be brought to bear 


against a definition to be applied in 
the more restricted field of interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction. 

Still another member maintained 
that it would be artificial to include 
a definition in the code of offences 
against the peace and security of hu- 
manity contrary to that adopted by a 
resolution of the General Assembly. 
The crime of aggression would be de- 
fined only in the light of the Charter; 
it was because an act would be recog- 
nized as an aggression witnin tne mean- 
ing of the Charter that it would con- 
stitute a crime against peace and that 
a suitable court might be seized of it; 
the definition that was included in such 
a code would have to be based on 
that adopted by the General Assembly. 


The texts submitted to the Commit- 
tee were a draft definition of aggres- 
sion, by the U.S.S.R.; two working 
papers by China; and one working 
paper each by Mexico and Bolivia. 

The Committee felt it wiser to sub- 
mit the various proposed texts to the 
Member states and the General As- 
sembly in their initial form without 
making any changes. That method, 
which was unanimously decided upon, 
offers the advantage of enabling the 
Member states to make their observa- 
tions in the light of the Committee’s 
discussions and with reference to the 
observations made by the various dele- 
gations. 





History Textbooks and _ Interna- 
tional Understanding—By J. A. 
Lauwerys, Published by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Paris. 84 pp. 
50 cents. 


N THE summer of 1950 uNEsco 

held an international seminar on 
history textbooks in Brussels, Belgium. 
The experts met to discuss the best 
methods for evaluation and improve- 
ment of history textbooks and how to 
assure the wide use of history books 
which contribute to international un- 
derstanding. The seminar aroused 
enough interest in this topic for 
UNESCO to ask two of its members to 
use the discussions and conclusions as 
the basis of a short book of sugges- 
tions on the improvement of history 
textbooks. 

Mr. Lauwerys, of the United King- 
dom, leader of one of the seminar 
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groups, with the assistance of M. A. 
Weiler of France, director of the Brus- 
sels seminar, has compiled a book 
containing: a survey of past and pres- 
ent textbooks; an exposition of the 
contributions which history textbooks 
can make to international understand- 
ing; an analysis of the possibilities of- 
fered by international co-operation for 
the improvement of textbooks; and a 
series of recommendations for the 
preparation and use of improved his- 
tory textbooks at the primary and 
secondary school levels. 

One criterion which should be ap- 
plied when textbooks are planned, 
written and selected is whether they 
help to meet the need of promoting 
greater international understanding 
and co-operation, Mr. Lauwerys be- 
lieves. “We do not propose that in 
order to promote international under- 
standing any bias be introduced into 
history teaching,” he declares. “The 
suggestion is that writers should take 


historical facts into account, endeavor 
to remove particularist and sectarian 
bias, try to tell the truth, and set them- 
selves aims which are comprehensive, 
constructive, and relevant to the para- 
mount needs of the present stage in 
the development of mankind.” 

Instead of stressing the political as- 
pect of history, which often carries 
with it an emphasis on war, Mr. Lau- 
werys believes more should be taught 
about the history of civilization’s prog- 
ress towards unity. A number of ideas 
seem to command ever wider accept- 
ance and take form in laws and insti- 
tutions. For example, in practically all 
countries today there are public 
forums in which persons representing 
the people meet to discuss public af- 
fairs and to take decisions. 

Also the universality of art and 
science should be brought home to 
the students as well as their signifi- 
cance in promoting a universe where 
people can meet and commune. Space 
and time should be given to teaching 
how nations have collaborated to 
make it clear to pupils that countries 
already have worked together for 
many centuries and so solved prob- 
lems which they could not have dealt 
with alone. 
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Channel Islands Basis of Friendly 


Action Before International Court 


United Kingdom, France Seek 


Ruling Settling Ownership 


of Fishermen’s Havens 


N the turbulent stretch of water 

which the British call the English 
Channel and the French La Manche 
(an arm of the sea), are two small 
island groups, the Minquiers and the 
Ecrehos. The International Court of 
Justice, at The Hague, Netherlands, 
began hearings September 17, to de- 
termine whether sovereignty over them 
belongs “in so far as they are capable 
of appropriation” to the United King- 
dom or France. 

Northeast of the island of Jersey 
and separated from the coast of the 
Cotentin peninsula by La Deroute 
strait, is the Ecrehos group, islets 
permanently above water, The main 
one, Maitre Ile or Maitresse Ile, con- 
tains a house rented by Lord Trent of 
Nottingham, the ruins of an ancient 
priory, a slipway and a beacon. A little 
further to the north, on Marmotiere, 
is a Custom House as well as a num- 
ber of granite huts. Another islet, 
Blanc Ile, contains a house. 

The Minquiers group, widely scat- 
tered southeast of Jersey, between it 
and the French islands of Chausey, 
contains, above water, drying and 
sunken rocks and reefs. The only in- 
habited islet is another Maitresse Ile, 
with a slipway for landing and a num- 
ber of buildings, including about a 
dozen huts belonging to Jerseymen. 
The buildings on both groups of islets 
are used during spring and summer 
as a shelter for fishermen or for peo- 
ple on holiday. The importance of the 
islets and rocks comes from _ nine- 
teenth and twentieth century develop- 
ment of fisheries and cultivation of 
oysters. Some documents bearing on 
their title go back to the Middle Ages. 
In one, the Treaty of Abbeville, signed 
May 18, 1258, Henry III, of England, 
renounced all claims to Continental 
Normandy, failing, however, expressly 
to mention the Channel Islands. Ed- 
ward III, of England, obtained numer- 
ous territories in the southwest, west 
and north of France, through the 
Treaty of Bretigny, 1360. A Monition 
issued by Pope Sixtus IV on February 
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26, 1481, ordered pirates to cease de- 
predations in the Channel Islands un- 
der pain of excommunication. A Papal 
Bull issued by Alexander VI on Janu- 
ary 20, 1500, transferred the Channel 
Islands from the Diocese of Coutance 
to that of Winchester. 


The present differences between 
France and Britain arise from claims 
by each to sovereignty over the groups 
of islets and rocks. The case was 
brought before the Court by the noti- 
fication, on December 6, 1951, of a 
Special Agreement concluded by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom 
and France in December, 1950. 


For the United Kingdom, the Agent 
is R, S. B. Best, Third Legal Adviser 
to the Foreign Office, with Sir Lionel 
Heald, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General; 
C. S. Harrison, O.B.E., Attorney-Gen- 
eral for the Island of Jersey; G. G. 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., Legal Adviser, 
Foreign Office; Professor E. C. § 
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search Department, Foreign Office, as 
Expert Adviser. 

For France the Agent is Professor 
André Gros, Legal Adviser to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, assisted 
by M. Burnay, Conseiller d’Etat; Ad- 


Wade, Downing Professor of the Laws + miral Durand de Saint-Front; Prosper 


of England in the University of Cam- 
bridge; and D. H. N. Johnson, Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser, Foreign Office, all 
as Counsel; and J. D. Lambert, Re- 


Weil, Professor at the Law Faculty of 
Grenoble; Pierre Duparc, Assistant 
Keeper of Archives at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 





Celebrating World Children’s Day 


Celebrations of World Children’s 
Day will be held in thirty-eight coun- 
tries on October 5 under the auspices 
of the General Council of the Interna- 
tional Union for Child Welfare, whose 
headquarters are in Geneva. On the 
theme of the “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child,” various public 
events will honor the work of national 
voluntary and public child welfare 
services as Well as of the non-govern- 
mental, national and _ international 
agencies in strengthening international 
solidarity for the cause of children. 

The first Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, known as the “Declara- 


tion of Geneva” and designed to pro- 
mote the welfare of children “beyond 
and above all considerations of race, 
nationality, and creed,” was approved 
by the League of Nations in 1932, and 
re-endorsed in 1934. In 1950 a draft 
Declaration on the Rights of the Child 
was adopted by the United Nations 
Social Commission. The Economic and 
Social Council subsequently asked the 
Human Rights Commission to consider 
this draft in the light of its relationship 
to the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights with a view to presenting 
a draft resolution on the rights of the 
child to the General Assembly. 
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Trade in the Amazon basin depends considerably on river caravans. Small boats, laden with cargoes of rubber, alligator skins, nuts, bananas and 
other products, are towed by tug to a busy river port, like Manaus or Belem, for processing and distribution on Brazilian and maybe world markets. 


FROM LEGEND 
TO LIVELIHOOD 


Sowing the Seeds of Prosperity in the Amazon Basin, 
Brazil's Promised Land, Can Help to Meet 
The World's Great Food Needs 
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OME words have overtones of 
meaning or carry such colorful as- 
sociations that to hear them or merely 
to read them in cold print stimulates 
the imagination. Such a word is 
“Amazon.” The word is enough to 
bring to mind a picture of impenetra- 
ble jungle, tropic humidity, crocodiles, 
lost explorers, a green hell into whose 
heart reaches the mighty and mysteri- 
ous river. 
To visit the Amazon is to have a 
different picture. Going up it from 





Timber is perhaps richest resource of Amazon basin. The world knows little of the region’s 
1,500 or so kinds of timber. Brazil plans to expand their use. Logs are often to be seen 
being stacked up at river saw-mills, such as that shown here, on Amazon tributary River Guama. 


one of its many estuaries, the first im- 
pression is that of space. The expanse 
of water is horizon-wide. The banks 
are low, the land beyond quite flat, 
the vegetation not so dense as you 
imagined; so what impresses most is 
the vast sweep in which sky and water 
seem to meet, and the intricate maze— 
of channels, islands, inlets, natural 
canals and flooded strands—in which 
land and water meet and mingle in 
labyrinthine patterns. 

Go a thousand miles up the Amazon 
to Manaus and it is not a “lost world” 
atmosphere that surprises you, but the 
sight of an ocean-going liner with holi- 
day cruisers from Liverpoo! and Lis- 
bon; or a glimpse—over the masts and 
rigging of ships in the floating dock— 
of the dome of the Opera House and 
the roof of a modern luxury hotel. 

But to study the Amazon is to be- 
come aware of facts far more impor- 
tant than these superficial impressions. 
It is these which engage the attention 
of the Brazilian Government and the 
experts from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) who are working 
with Brazil’s own agronomists. 

The area of the Amazon Basin 
(roughly that of Australia) covers a 
third of Brazil; but it supports barely 
a twentieth of the population. 


VAST VARIETY OF TIMBER Its richest re- 
source—timber—has yet to be proper- 
ly exploited. The Amazonian forest 
contains some 1,500 different species 


————— 


Building irrigation canals to reclaim land on the Amazon shoreline for intensive cultivation is an important part of Brazil’s plan to develop the 
potential wealth of this vast river basin. Reclamation will provide the basis for a stable agriculture, to be developed along with forestry. 
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of wood, but the world, because it 
does not know about them, limits its 
demand to a few types such as ma- 
hogany. 

Despite the luxuriant forest vegeta- 
tion, the soil in the Basin is poor. Cut 
down the trees, and the sun and the 
torrential rains soon break up and 
destroy the topsoil. What was so black 
and rich-looking becomes, within a 
year, pale, sandy, useless svil. That 
is why the Indians have practiced a 
“shifting” agriculture—following a se- 
quence of cutting, burning, planting, 
and then moving on after the first 
crop. - 

Yet the Amazon carries three mil- 
lion cubic metres of potentially fertile 
silt into the ocean every twenty-four 
hours. 

The FAO experts are agreed that the 
future development of the Amazon 
area must take two main courses: 
scientific exploitation of its forests and 
reclamation of flooded jungle-land that 
borders the rivers. Thus, after a year 
in the area, three FAO forestry experts 
came up with proposals for a proper 
forest inventory, the establishment of 
a forestry service, for improved log- 
ging and sawing methods to stimulate 
timber exploitation. They also recom- 
mended industrial uses for timber to 
produce oils, resins, plywood, wood- 
pulp, plus a world-wide educational 
campaign to acquaint outside markets 
with the variety of Amazon. timbers 
and their commercial uses. 

Another recommendation dealt with 
colonization, for without additional 
manpower the region can never be 
fully developed. Additional manpower 
will require more food; hence the im- 
portance of the land reclamation in 
the varzeas, the tidal floodlands along 
the banks of the Amazon and its tri- 
butaries. 





MAJOR FOOD souRCE A distinguished 
Brazilian agronomist, Dr, Felisberto 
C. de Camargo, a former Director of 
the Instituto Agronomico do Norte, 
situated in the Amazon Basin, once 
described this project as “one of 
the most interesting and significant 
experiments—and of the greatest eco- 
nomic importance.” The scheme to 
transform an area of half a million 
hectares near Belem into land capable 
of producing vitally necessary crops, 
particulary rice, can, in his opinion, 
probably provide the world with the 
major possibility of reclaiming land 
to supply it with the food that it needs. 

Recently, a BULLETIN correspondent 
visited the Instituto Agronomico do 
Norte outside the city of Belem where 
these experiments in development of 
the varzeas are being conducted. 

The Institute covers 3,200 hectares 
along the River Guama, Leaving the 
office buildings, and laboratories, he 
drove through plantations where test 
crops of rice, jute, pepper, cacao and 
rubber are raised. Reaching the river, 
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he saw a practical demonstration of 
reclamation. First, there were stretches 
of virgin jungle; next were areas where 
the first stages of clearing had been 
carried out. Trees and undergrowth 
had been cut and burned but the 
ground was littered with charred 
stumps and logs. Finally, there were 
areas completely cleared and covered 
with the fresh green of a first crop of 
rice. 

At intervals the ground was cut by 
paralle] canals dug from the river 
and running yards back into the land. 

“This land,” commented the guide, 
“will not be exhausted after one crop. 
Nor will it be washed away. Reclama- 
tion of the whole area covered by the 
varzeas would give the basis for a 
stable agriculture. You can’t fix man 


to the soil unless the soil itself is 
fixed.” 
“THE DESTINY IS FORESTRY” An FAO 


survey has confirmed that a prosper- 
ous and extensive forestry industry is 
possible for the Amazon, and would 
be much more stable than the rubber 


boom had proved. Rubber is still an 
important product of the Amazon 
area and all that can be produced is 
needed for Brazil’s own consumption. 
But it is being accepted more and more 
that “the destiny of the Amazon is 
forestry.” 

If stable agriculture can be devel- 
oped alongside an expanding forestry 
industry, it will be possible to build 
up new communities. The Brazilian 
Government has accordingly asked for 
FAO CO-operation in its own coloniza- 
tion plans for the Amazon. These 
envisage some sort of permanent set- 
tlement for the shifting population of 
Brazilians who, under the pressure of 
drought, tend to flock to already over- 
crowded coastal cities. The plans also 
provide for settling immigrants from 
overseas. 

To tour the two principal cities of 
the Amazon Basin, Belem and Man- 
aus, with their busy ports, their rub- 
ber factories, saw-mills, jute-mills, 
their warehouses of alligator skins, 
wood oils, nuts and fruits is to realize 

es 





Rubber gathering is still an important source of livelihood in Amazon area. After being 
tapped into gourd, the milky latex is coagulated into rubber by use of smoke from brushwood fires. 
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not only the existing economic value 
of the region but also its potentialities. 

Between them, these two cities ac- 
count for almost all of the population 
of the area. The rest of the inhabitants 
mainly live in isolated shacks strung 
out along the river banks and creeks. 


UPSTREAM FROM MANAUS To see some- 
thing of the river life characteristic 
of the region, the BULLETIN’s corres- 
pondent took a dugout canoe, incon- 
gruously fitted with an outboard mo- 
tor, and chugged upstream from 
Manaus. 

“We passed strings of small native 
boats being towed by diminutive tugs 
and loaded with rubber, skins, nuts, 
bananas and other produce destined 
for Manaus,” he reported. “Floating 
timber balks were being steered into 
a creek for hauling up to a saw-mill. 
Red-sailed fishing boats tacked across 
the river’s width. A_ river-steamer, 
reminiscent of the African Queen, 
jammed with cargo and passengers, 
headed for distant Iquitos, the Peru- 
vian river port 2,000 miles away. 

“As if crossing a painted map, our 
boat left the yellow waters of the 
Amazon for the black waters of its 
tributary, the Negro. Another turn 
and the land closed in on us as we 
steered into a narrower’ channel. In 
these more sheltered reachés palm- 
thatched shacks, built on poles to clear 
the rising tide, were more frequent 
along the banks. 


THE RUBBER MAKER “We pulled in at 
one of the clearings. A woman was 
standing knee-deep in the water, strip- 
ping jute. In the shade under the 
raised dwelling lay a black pig and 
a child, both asleep. Through the 
trees came a cheery-faced Indian, 
dressed in tattered shirt and knee- 








In backwaters of Amazon and its tributaries, many eke out a bare existence from stripping jute. 


fength pants. He carried a gourd in 
his hand filled with the milky latex 
he had been tapping from wild rubber 
trees. 

“His name was Arlindo Pantejoja 
and he was more than pleased to let 
us watch while he went about the 
business of turning this latex into rub- 


Rice. crown on land reclaimed from flooded iunale, is now vielding a first-rlass crop. 
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ber balls in a primitive smoke-box— 
= upturned can over a brushwood 
re. 

“When he had enough of these balls 
to fill his dugout, Pantejoja would take 
them down river to sell to a rubber 
dealer in Manaus. 

“For thousands like Arlindo Pan- 
tejoja and his family, it is a primitive 
life along these banks and backwaters 
of the Amazon and its tributaries. Few 
as are their present wants—a flimsy 
dwelling, crops from a narrow strip 
wrested from the jungle, a boat for 
moving about—they are precariously 
dependent on forces over which they 
have no control: whims of the river, 
flood and rain.” 


NOT FORGOTTEN But Pantejoja and his 
like are not “forgotten men.” The offi- 
cials of their state, the Government of 
their country, and international experts 
like those from FAO, are working to- 
gether to make the Amazon less of 
a legend and more of a livelihood, to 
convert more of its rich promise into 
production. 

It will take time; but each stage 
forward, in forestry, colonization, agri- 
culture, like growing rice where once 
tangled growth rioted over inundated 
land, will be a practical application 
of the national insignia that Brazil 
carries on her flag: “Progress and 
Order.” 
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(Continued from page 273) 

or of a minister representing a fright- 
ened country, a country ready to ask 
for mercy and beg for pity. No, it is 
not that kind of fear. It is the fear 
which should be felt by a man when 
he peers into the future and realizes 
all the possible horror, tragedy and 
terrible responsibility held in store by 
that future.” ... 


HAUNTING FEARS The echo of those 
words has not faded from our minds. 
With these fears still haunting us, and 
with the sure knowledge that weakness 
is a provocation and not a protection, 
we intend to become strong and re- 
main strong until security can rest on 
a better and more lasting foundation 
even than strength. 

World affairs for the past seven 
years have been flowing in the direc- 
tion of an eventual catastrophe that 
might leave in the rubble little of 
civilization worth salvaging. Our grow- 
ing unity and strength and the con- 
fidence that comes from it; the events 
of the last few months, and in partic- 
ular the conclusion of a Korea ar- 
mistice may give us now a chance to 
move away from possible co-destruc- 
tion and toward a co-existence which 
will be more than a word. 

This does not mean that an era of 
sweetness and light is just around the 
corner. Nor will it be ushered in mere- 
ly by changes of tactics or by paper 
promises of peace. But it seems that 
there is at least more hope now for 


progress towards real peace than there - 


was when the Seventh Assembly 
opened. Whether this is wishful think- 
ing or not, such progress is the funda- 
mental purpose to which our United 
Nations is dedicated. We are, in all 
conscience, bound to keep everlast- 
ingly trying to bring about a better 
state of international relations; for if 
we fail in this we fail, sooner or later, 
in everything. 


METHODS OF DIPLOMACY Faced with 
this, we should ask if our present 
methods of diplomacy, inside or out- 
side the United Nations, are adequate 
and effective enough for negotiating 
differences. 

The United Nations is a _ place 
where we can meet either to settle 
problems or make settlement more 
difficult, where we can try to find col- 
lective solutions, or a place which we 
can use to get support and publicity 
for purely national solutions. It is a 
place where we can talk to each other 
with a view to securing general agree- 
ment, or to the television and radio 
audience, in order to explain that dis- 
agreement is the fault of somebody 
else. Whatever face the United Nations 
now presents to the public is enlarged 
to alarming proportions by all the 
media of information which now carry 
our words, our attitudes, even our ap- 
pearance to the ends of the earth. 
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Without the active participation of 
world agencies of communication and 
information, this experiment in world 
organization could not succeed, be- 
cause it would not be able to secure 
popular support. But the United Na- 
tions has, or should have, a private as 
well as a public face. A television 
panel discussion is no substitute for 
direct consultation or for that old- 
fashioned diplomacy which is becom- 
ing more respectable by comparison 
with some of its gaudier, but not al- 
ways more responsible or restrained 
successors. 


“FROZEN DIPLOMACY” It is essential 
that all free peoples know and under- 
stand the great issues of policy which 
may mean life or death for them. But 
it is not essential, indeed it is often 
harmful, for the negotiation of policy 
always to be conducted in glass houses 
which are often too tempting a target 
for brickbats. It is all too easy to strike 
attitudes in public, only to find later 
that we are stuck with them. Open 
diplomacy now tends to become frozen 
diplomacy. 

We can all think of subjects that 
have come before us that could have 
been more constructively discussed 
and more easily settled if previously 
there had been quiet and confidential 
discussion of them between delegations 
and governments, especially between 
those which were in disagreement over 
the matters in question. 

The opportunities for such con- 
sultation at United Nations meetings 
are becoming less and less. “Bloc” or 
“group” discussions are taking their 
place, the results of which are often 
conveyed to the public and to the 
other governments almost before they 
have taken place. This may be one 
reason why the United Nations is los- 
ing in prestige as a place where op- 
posing views can be constructively 
considered, and their reconciliation at- 
tempted in an efficient and business- 
like way. 

But the fear and tension which now 
grips the whole world will not be 
reduced until certain of the current 
international issues which divide us are 
successfully resolved either by the 
United Nations, or by those states, act- 
ing, if necessary, outside the United 
Nations, who have the main share of 
responsibility for international peace 
and security. 


TWO MAIN ISSUES The two principal 
issues which will test the reality be- 
hind the talk, are Germany and Korea. 
The latter issue has now narrowed to 
the political conference to be held 
under paragraph 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

The countries which fought in Ko- 
rea on the United Nations side sent 
their troops there solely to help repel 
aggression, declared as such by a 
United Nations decision. 


Canada will not support any mil- 
itary action in Korea that is not United 
Nations action, and would oppose any 
attempt to interpret existing United 
Nations objectives as including the 
forcible unification of Korea. On the 
other hand, we are aware that the 
signing of an armistice does not dis- 
charge us from obligations we have 
already taken in Korea. : 


POLITICAL CONFERENCE To convert the 
armistice into peace, the Political Con- 
ference must meet. Less than a month 
ago the Seventh Assembly made pro- 
vision for the United Nations side of 
this meeting. This was done in a way 
which did not meet the full wishes of 
certain delegations, including my own. 
But, after debate, the composition of 
the Conference on the United Nations 
side was decided, which, if not perfect, 
should be satisfactory for our purpose 
—making peace in Korea. It would be 
wrong merely because the Communist 
Governments of Peking and North 
Korea demand it, to reopen at once 
the whole matter and try to reverse 
our decision after such a short interval. 

Insistence by the Communist side 
that the Korean Conference cannot 
convene unless the United Nations 
agree that the U.S.S.R. be present as 
a “neutral” member would throw 
doubt on their desire to have the con- 
ference meet at all. 

We have the right to expect that the 
Communist Governments should now 
without delay designate their own rep- 
resentatives, and express their views 
regarding time and place. 

Once the Conference meets there 
will be ample opportunity to iron out 
other difficulties which may arise. But 
are these sufficient to justify the other 
side boycotting this necessary first step 
in peace-making, not only in Korea, 
but perhaps in a broader area? 


WIDER SETTLEMENT If we are successful 
in negotiating on a specific and defined 
range of questions, we may succeed 
also in strengthening the prospects for 
the settlement of wider Asian issues, 
not necessarily through the same 
mechanism which we have recom- 
mended for the Korea Conference. 


For achieving this wider objective 
we must first make peace in Korea. If 
—and this is a big “if’— there is 
good faith on both sides, a settlement 
here should be possible. Such a settle- 
ment must provide for a free and 
united Korea, with a government rest- 
ing on the will of the Korean people 
freely expressed through elections held 
under United Nations supervision. All 
foreign forces should be withdrawn, 
and Korea’s security might be pro- 
vided for under an international and 
supervised guarantee. 


Korea is not an insoluble problem. 
If a fair and lasting solution is desired 
it can be found. It is certainly desired 
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by the vast majority of Member na- 
tions. If the communist side, or anyone 
else, by obstruction and inadmissible 
demands make a peaceful solution im- 
possible, then the responsibility for 
failure will be made clear, and the 
United Nations, at least, will have 
done its duty. 


AN ACID TEST Korea will provide an 
acid test for the hope and claim that 
successful negotiation can and must be 
conducted now, not only on the future 
of Korea but on European and cold 
war problems generally, in order to 
bring about an easing of fear and ten- 
sion, and a peace which will be some- 
thing better than cold war. 


I am certain this Assembly will 
agree with the Secretary-General that 
it is of high importance that the col- 
lective responsibility for reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilition in Korea “should 
be carried out honorably, vigorously 
and generously by the United Nations 
and with the widest possible participa- 
tion of its members.” 

The obstacles to a Korean agree- 
ment, like the present divisions of our 
world, may seem great. Yet the longest 
journey must begin with a single step. 
It is Canada’s belief and, I am sure, 
the belief of the overwhelming major- 
ity here, that if this all-important first 
step — to co-operate in bringing peace 
to Korea—is taken by those who 
speak for the communist world in this 
Assembly, the long journey towards 
wider peace will have begun. 


This Assembly, like its predecessors, 
faces a long and complex work pro- 
gram. The problems before this ses- 
sion reflect the basic conflicts and 
high tensions of our divided world. 
Ultimate judgments on the utility or 
the futility of this Organization will be 
based on the extent to which we make 
these items on our agenda the sign- 
posts to action and practical achieve- 
ment. 


Poland 
—MARIAN NASZKOWSKI 


* hopes are greater than 
ever now, since, in the present 
international situation, certain signs 
of a relaxation of the tension have 
appeared in the relations among states, 

The most important element in that 
relaxation was undoubtedly the armi- 
stice in Korea. So far, however, the 
United Nations has not taken advan- 
tage of the possibilities offered by the 
armistice. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCE Instead of fol- 
lowing the line correctly laid down in 
paragraph 60 of the Armistice Agree- 
ment—providing for calling a political 
conference to decide on the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Korea 
and to create conditions for the unifi- 
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cation and reconstruction of that 
country and for the settlement of 
problems constituting a threat to inter- 
national peace in the Far East—the 
General Assembly attempted to im- 
pose on the Governments of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
a decision for a bilateral conference 
made up solely of the belligerent 
parties. 

Even the invitation to the Soviet 
Union to participate in the conference 
was extended in such a way as to put 
that country in the absurd position of 
a belligerent state in Korea. 


The contribution of the Govern- 
ments of China and Korea gave our 
organization the duty once again to 
analyze, as proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
representative, the question of that po- 
litical conference. The General As- 
sembly decision not to include that 
item on its agenda is a false decision 
which does not contribute to the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION The relaxa- 
tion in international tensions is thanks 
to the policy of the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
people’s democracies, Certain signs ap- 
pear in the field of international eco- 
nomic co-operation. In spite of the 
obstacles put forth by the ruling 
circles of the United States, commer- 
cial exchanges between the capitalist 
countries and the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the peo- 
ple’s democracies are developing. 
There is direct contact between rep- 
resentatives of various countries who 
have reached common conclusion on 
the need for extending exchanges 
among states, whatever their economic 
systems may be. New trade agree- 
ments have been concluded, such as 
that between the Soviet Union and 
France, and several others, profitable 
for both parties and reducing to a 
certain extent the results of the artifi- 
cial restrictions which constitute a 
heavy burden for countries whose gov- 
ernments have subjected themselves 
to the directives of the United States’ 
policy of economic discrimination. 


Poland confidently supports any ini- 
tiative designed to strengthen peace. 
For the Polish people, peace means 
the opportunity to continue their crea- 
tive efforts to establish solid bases of 
social welfare for present and ‘future 
generations of their country. However, 
the Polish people must note the 
centres of existing tension and all the 
new attempts undertaken to worsen 
relations between nations. 


GERMANY How can we accept as 
being in good faith the statement of 
Mr. (John Foster) Dulles (of the 
United States) in which he said the 





government of the United States de- 
sires the unification of Germany 
whereas he clearly intervened in the 
domestic affairs of Germany on the 
eve of the elections in Western Ger- 
many when he announced his support 
for the representative of the forces 
of militarism and revenge, Adenauer? 

In exchange for this support, Aden- 
auer, after the elections, made a state- 
ment in favor of a policy leading to 
the aggravation of international ten- 
sion. Adenauer spoke against the 
peaceful unification of Germany. The 
Polish people which has a common 
frontier of peace on the Oder and the 
Neisse, has a vital concern for the 
unification and peaceful development 
of Germany. 

The unification of Germany on a 
peaceful and democratic basis, as was 
defined by the Soviet Union, the Unit- 
ed States, the United Kingdom and 
France in the Potsdam decisions is 
the only way to follow for the settle- 
ment of the German problem in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the 
peoples of Europe, including the 
German people themselves. This is 
the way which was laid down in the 
proposal of the Soviet Union for the 
reconstruction of a unified, peaceful 
and democratic Germany. 


The Soviet Union is prepared to 
undertake immediately the necessary 
measures to sign the peace treaty with 
Germany. With the same state of 
mind, the Polish Government has 
recently joined with the Soviet Union 

“to renounce, beginning January 1, 
1954 the part of reparations still due 
Poland. 

One of the most dangerous sources 
of concern and of international ten- 
sion remains the policy of the furious 

.arms race carried out in the United 
States, and, under its pressure, in the 
other countries of the Atlantic bloc. 
The Soviet delegation, continuing to 
ask for a reduction in armed forces 
and demanding the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and of the hydrogen 
weapon and of all the other weapons 
of mass destruction, proves once again 
the good will of its intentions and the 
profound concern which animates it, 
concern in the development of peace- 
ful relations among nations. 

To be in a position to be an active 
factor in the development of interna- 
tional relations, the United Nations 
must finally put an end to the absurd 
fact of the absence of representatives 
of the great Chinese people. This ab- 
sence is not only a flagrant violation 
of the Charter and an infringement 
of the uncontestable rights of the 
Chinese people, but, at the same time 
makes settlement of the great prob- 
lems of world policy more difficult, 
world policy in which the Chinese 
people play a capital role. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Cuba 
—EMILIO NUNEZ-PORTUONDO 


AINTENANCE of peace is still 

the world’s most important 

problem. But immediate prospects for 

attaining this primary United Nations 
objective are not encouraging. 


True, the United Nations has finally 
managed to repel the infamous ag- 
gression against South Korea. But one 
cannot even see the possibility of ar- 
riving at the unification of Korea, with 
a government freely elected by the 
people. 

Germany is still divided, Eastern 
Germany still under the Soviet yoke. 
Communist aggression still holds sway 
in Indo-China, inspired and directed 
by the Soviet Union, which, as in 
Korea, does not send into battle a 
single soldier of its own, for it uses its 
fanatic adherents of other countries as 
cannon fodder. In Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and many other places, bloody 
civil wars continue, provoked and 
maintained by the national and inter- 
national communists. 


The peace treaty with Austria re- 
mains unsigned. And the fact that 
millions of German, Italian, Japanese, 
and Spanish war prisoners have still 
not been repatriated by the Soviet 
Union, contrary to the elementary 
rules of international law, is further 
reason for not believing that a perma- 
nent peace is imminent and for not 
carrying out the unilateral disarma- 
ment suggested by the Soviet Union 
and its adherents. 


NATURE OF “PEACE OFFENSIVE” Never- 
theless, the Government of Moscow 
has unleashed what is called a peace 
offensive. What is this peace which it 
offers? Absolute submission to its de- 
sires, for it wants all democratic peo- 
ples of the world to become satellites. 
No one can believe in its promises 
until .it ceases the wars which it in- 
spires, calls for and maintains. 


Were this so-called peace offensive 
to prosper, it would cause war instead 
of peace, for it is basically and ob- 
viously a clumsy manoeuvre to sepa- 
rate the United States from its allies. 
The day that happens, the Soviet 
Union would unleash war against the 
United States. If the Soviet Union 
were victorious, “sooner or later—and 
probably sooner—one by one or per- 
haps altogether we would fall under 
the domination of the Soviet Union.” 
Neutrality is impossible today. 


Mr. Malenkov’s recent statement 
that the Soviet Union also has atomic 
and hydrogen bombs is part and par- 
cel of “the peace offensive for war” 
intended to frighten the peoples of 
Western Europe and of the rest of the 
world that are not yet communists into 
believing that by their neutrality they 
will be permitted to exist safely. They 
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themselves will be turned into what the 
neighbors of the Soviet Union have 
become, should the United States, the 
great bulwark of democracy and free- 
dom in the world, be overthrown. 


ONLY WAY TO PRESERVE PEACE The only 
way to maintain the precarious state 
of peace at present enjoyed by some 
is to have all the free and democratic 
peoples of the world united to con- 
vince the Soviet Union of the impos- 
sibility of a victory if it is foolish 
enough to unleash a war. 


Where, moreover, are the tangible 
facts to prove the truth of those semi- 
cordial phrases pronounced by the 
men who guide the fate and behavior 
of the Soviet Union? So far, wherever 
these men have put the heel of the 
conqueror, whatever they have ob- 
tained without reason or justice, they 
have never let go. 


KOREAN CONFERENCE Again, the Soviet 
Union recently tried in every possible 
way to hamper the General Assembly 
in arriving at an agreement on the 
Members to represent the United Na- 
tions side at the Korean Political Con- 
ference. Then came the reply of Com- 
munist China’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who repeated the U.S.S.R.’s 
arguments word for word, in a 
mockery of international public opin- 
ion, stating, for instance, that the So- 
viet Union was not a belligerent but a 
neutral nation striving for peace in 
Korea. He also called India a neutral 
nation. 


REPLY TO INDIAN PREMIER Recently, the 
Prime Minister of India accused the 
Latin American countries, among 
them Cuba, of having decided by their 
votes at the seventh Assembly session 
on the non-participation of India in 
the Korean Conference. He said their 
attitude was inexplicable because they 
have no direct interest in Asian prob- 
lems. Cuba, however, disagrees with 
this opinion. The Latin American 
states aspire to world peace as intense- 
ly as India does. They, too, fulfil the 
obligations of the United Nations 
Charter, and vote according to their 
conscience. They understand that 
peace is indivisible, that all problems 
of peace affect Latin America. They 
cannot waive or renounce their interest 
in the United Nations. 


Cuba rejects Mr. Chou En-lai’s state- 
ment that India has been as neutral as 
the Soviet Union in the Korean con- 
flict. It voted for including the Soviet 
Union in the political conference as a 
participating state, because its belli- 
gerency was obvious. It was one of the 
aggresssors. Cuba opposed the invita- 
tion to India because it had no doubts 
about the neutrality of India which, as 
a neutral presides over the commission 
of the neutral nations for the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners. Had Cuba in 


any way agreed with Mr. Chou En-lai’s 
outrageous statements, it would have 
voted for the invitation to India with 
as much conviction as it had in voting 
for the U.S.S.R.’s inclusion. 


It is, moreover, neither prudent nor 
reasonable to reopen the debate on the 
composition of the political confer- 
ence, The responsibility for that politi- 
cal conference taking place will rest 
on the shoulders of the aggressor side 
which is trying in every way to hamper 
an agreement that will lead to a stable 
peace in Korea. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION An extremely 
important item on the Assembly’s 
agenda is the Economic and Social 
Council’s appeal that Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations 
accelerate their ratification of or ac- 
cession to the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide. Forty-one states, includ- 
ing eleven non-Members have already 
ratified this most humanitarian of 
treaties, in the drafting of which Cuba 
is proud to have participated. So far, 
however, only half the Members of the 
United Nations have ratified it. In this 
century alone, more than 20 million 
human beings have been slaughtered 
by genocide. “How many more are to 
die to prove that this Convention must 
be completely and absolutely applied?” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW Because it is not 
a great Power, Cuba has always 
hoped for the peaceful settlement of 
conflicts by applying the rule of inter- 
national law. The code of international 
law which applies in many parts of 
Latin America bears the stamp of Dr. 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, for 
many years a Judge of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. That is why 
Cuba has presented one of his most 
brilliant disciples for a seat on the In- 
ternational Law Commission. Repre- 
sentatives of all United Nations Mem- 
bers should be permitted to work on 
that Commission, and there should be 
a logical and fair rotation of its mem- 
bers. 


BUDGET As to the expenses of running 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, Cuba is profoundly alarmed, 
as are various other Members, at the 
constant growth of international ex- 
penditures. It requests a policy of mod- 
eration and reduction to keep the 
budget down to the minimum com- 
patible with the indispensable func- 
tions of these organizations, 


True, the expenditures of the United 
Nations have tended to decrease slight- 
ly since 1952. But greater economies 
must be made, by a careful examina- 
tion of future work programs and by 
a gradual re-organization of the ad- 
ministrative services. 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Introducing Presiding Officers 


of Assembly’s Main Committees 


A Belgian, Yugoslav, Canadian, Venezuelan, 


lragi, Pole, and Salvadoran Assess 


Their Heavy Responsibilities 


i Chairman of the important 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee is a small man with gray hair 
whose earnestness has gained for him 
the respect of diplomats the world 
over. He is 64-year-old Fernand van 
Langenhove, the seniormost of all 
the permanent representatives to the 
United Nations. 


Former professor of sociology and 
social policy at the University of Brus- 
sels, Ambassador van Langenhove for 
eighteen years had been Secretary- 
General of the Belgian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs—the highest civil 
service post in the Ministry — before 
he took his seat in the Security Coun- 
cil for the first time on January 20, 
1947, as permanent representative of 
Belgium to the United Nations. He 
has been permanent representative 
ever since, longer than any of his op- 
posite numbers in the other national 
delegations. However, he jokes, he 
would much prefer to be the youngest. 


During the two years that Belgium 
was a member of the Security Coun- 
cil — 1947 and 1948, two of its 
busiest years — the Council frequently 
met day after day, often both morn- 
ing and afternoon of the same day, 
for it was engaged with such con- 
troversia] issues as the Greek, Corfu 
Channel, Egyptian, Indonesian, India- 
Pakistan, and Palestine questions. 





A SUMMING UP At its final meeting in 
1948 —in Paris on December 29 — 
Mr. van Langenhove reflected on what 
had happened during those two years 
and also looked ahead. 


“If the problems with which the 
Council has had to grapple have been 
difficult,” he remarked, “the combina- 
tions of political circumstances in the 
midst of which it has been called upon 
to solve them have been no less so. 
Is it, then, surprising that the results 
have not fulfilled the hopes nourished 
by the framers of the Charter? 


“It seems to me, however, that in 
such circumstances it is the part of 
wisdom to strive toward goals which 
are not too ambitious, to take account 
of the limits imposed by circumstances 
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upon the Council’s action, and to 
direct that action along the most effec- 
tive lines. 

“T am confident the Council could 
serve effectively as a shock-absorber in 
connection with international difficul- 
ties by employing suitable procedures 
for their peaceful settlement, taking 
care that, as the Charter envisages, 
the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law shall be respected.” 


TREND TO ASSEMBLY Even at that time, 
Ambassador van Langenhove notes to- 
day, a trend was already appearing — 
a trend to transfer problems from the 
Council to the General Assembly, For 
instance, when no decision was pos- 
sible in the Council on the Greek ques- 
tion, it was taken to the Assembly, he 
recalls. Later, too, the Korean ques- 
tion was also transferred. 


Belgium was among the small pow- 
ers which fought at San Francisco to 
increase as much as possible the in- 
fluence of the Assembly, where all 
Members, both great and small, have 
an equal voice. As a result of the trend 
during the intervening years, the As- 
sembly actually has acquired greater 
influence, but this, Mr. van Langen- 
hove believes, should inspire the small 
powers to a greater sense of their re- 
sponsibility. Added privileges, he ob- 
serves, bring more responsible duties. 


In that connection, he is not in favor 
of extending too much the interven- 
tions of the Assembly in controversial 
matters which are mainly within the 
national jurisdiction of Member coun- 
tries, for, instead of improving friendly 
relations among states, intervention by 
the United Nations in such cases 
would have the opposite effect. 


AT THE CROSSROADS As for the inter- 
national situation today, the Ambas- 
sador feels that a crossroads has been 
reached. Politically the way is open 
either for continued progress or for 
retrogression. While the situation is 
easier for the moment, it is still fraught 
with great risks. In the immediate 
future, much depends on a solution 
being found to the Korea problem, a 





Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium 


problem which, even if it is not dis- 
cussed at this session of the Assembly, 
will loom in the background. 


_Thus it is a delicate time for the 
First Committee to deal with any con- 
tentious issue, and it will be Ambas- 
sador van Langenhove’s duty to pre- 
side at that Committee’s meetings, to 
Keep the debates in line, to try to 
promote harmonious progress. 


The Belgian diplomat is thoroughly 
familiar with the Committee, both as 
_ a4 representative of his country and as 
an officer. Not only did he attend the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945, but 
he has been a member of Belgium’s 
delegation to every session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly except the second spe- 
cial session in 1948. As Chairman of 
his delegation, he opened the first spe- 
cial session on the Palestine question 
in 1947, Once before, at the second 
part of the third session, he was Chair- 
man of the First Committee, and at 
two sessions, the fifth and the seventh, 
he was Vice-Chairman. 


MULTIPLE RESPONSIBILITIES He has also 
sat in the Interim Committee of the 
Assembly — of which he was Vice- 
Chairman during its first session — 
and various other United Nations 
commissions and committees. For the 
two years Belgium was a member of 
the Security Council, he also repre- 
sented his country in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 


As Secretary-General of the Belgian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he at- 
tended, prior to the establishment of 
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the United Nations, many international 
conferences and League of Nations 
meetings. He attained the rank of Am- 
bassador in 1936 and has received 
many decorations at home and abroad. 
Ambassador and Madame van Lang- 
enhove have two daughters — Marie- 
Rose, wife of Jean Frére, secretary 
of the Belgian Embassy in Rome, and 
Agnés, wife of Dr. André Massart, a 
Brussels doctor—and five grand- 
children — three boys and two girls. 


Leo Mates 
Second Committee 


CONOMIC development is the sub- 
ject to which the General Assem- 
bly’s Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee will devote most of its 
time. It is also a subject in which 
the Committee’s Chairman, 42-year- 
old Ambassador Leo Mates, has a deep 
personal interest. 


Now Yugoslavia’s Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, he has 
followed very closely the work of the 
Assembly and the Economic and So- 
cial Council on the financing of eco- 
nomic development. 


He himself has taken a prominent 
part in that work. He is one of the 
co-authors of a plan announced earlier 
this year for setting up a special 
United Nations fund to help under- 
developed countries speed up their 
economic advancement with grants 
and long-term, low-interest loans, for 
he was a member of the committee of 
experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to 
serve in their personal capacities and 
to prepare such a scheme. 


HEADWAY Though the plan for a de- 
velopment fund has yet to be put into 
effect, Mr. Mates feels that headway 
has been made toward its realization: 
the idea of its establishment is now 
generally accepted. One proof of this 
progress he finds in the Economic and 
Social Council’s resolution on the 
question, adopted on August 5 with- 
out a dissenting vote. It called on 
Members of the United Nations to de- 
clare their willingness at this session 
to ask their peoples to devote part of 
the savings from world-wide, interna- 
tionally supervised disarmament to a 
United Nations fund for aiding in the 
reconstruction and development of 
under-developed countries. 


Mr. Mates’ concern with the financ- 
ing of development and his duties as 
Yugoslavia’s representative at United 
Nations meetings left him no time for 
a vacation in the past year. Nor do 
they leave him much time for hobbies, 
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leo Mates, of Yugoslavia 


or for writing, an activity from which 
he derives much satisfaction. 


FROM JOURNALIST TO DIPLOMAT He was 
a journalist before he entered the 
diplomatic service in May 1945 as 
Press Attaché to the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy in London. Journalism was also 
one of his many activities in the Yugo- 
slay Liberation Movement during the 
German occupation of his country, 
when he did underground work, too, 
in Zagreb. He saw front-line service 
as well, rising to the rank of Major. 
When Belgrade was liberated he be- 
came Chief Editor of the new Yugo- 
slay news agency, TANJUG. 


In April 1946, after serving about 
a year as Press Attaché in London, he 
began his career as a spokesman for 
Yugoslavia at international gatherings: 
he became Yugoslavia’s alternate dele- 
gate to the Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons in 
London. He served in a similar posi- 
tion at the second and third sessions 
of the Economic and Social Council 
in New York, and at the meeting of 
the UNRRA Council in Geneva in 
1946. 


He has also represented Yugoslavia 
at the Economic Commission for 
Europe—in 1947—and at the third, 
sixth and seventh sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


His knowledge of United Nations 
affairs led to his becoming Head of the 
United Nations Division in the Yugo- 


slav Foreign Office in Belgrade. From 
this post, he advanced in 1948 to that 
of Assistant Foreign Minister. In Jan- 
uary of this year, he was appointed 
Yugoslavia’s Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. In this 
capacity, he appears at the eighth As- 
sembly session. 


He was born at Osijek, Yugoslavia, 
on December 24, 1911, studied at Za- 
greb University, is married and has 
two sons. 


George F. Davidson 
Third Committee 


R. GEORGE F. DAVIDSON, 

since 1944 Deputy Minister of 
Welfare in Canada’s Department of 
National Health and Welfare, was 
elected Chairman of the Third Com- 
mittee, which deals with Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural matters. 


Dr. Davidson’s election confirms a 
trend he has noticed developing in the 
character of United Nations commit- 
tee, commission and sub-commission 
members. “At first, it was assumed 
that all commissions and other sub- 
sidiary bodies would be made up only 
of experts who would pass on techni- 
cal advice for consideration by a 
political body,” Dr. Davidson said the 
day after his election. “It didn’t work 
out that way. Sooner or later, expert 
advice has to pass the test of political 
viability. That test comes immediately 
in the consideration of any interna- 
tional problem no matter how specific, 
since political considerations underlie 
every subject dealt with on an inter- 
national plane. In addition, some 
countries assigned diplomats to com- 
missions when specialists couldn’t be 
found. The diplomats developed spe- 
cialized knowledge of many subjects 
while the specialists acquired political 
sagacity.” 

Born at Bass River, Nova Scotia, in 
1909, Dr. Davidson was graduated in 
1928 with a B.A, from the University 
of British Columbia, to which province 
his family had moved. Harvard 
awarded him a Master’s degree in 
1930, a Ph.D. in 1932, when he also 
was selected as one of Harvard’s 
twelve outstanding scholars of that 
year for a trip abroad. Since 1934, he 
has been engaged in government wel- 
fare service leading to his present post. 


FAMILIAR QUESTIONS Dr. Davidson was 
Canadian representative on the Social 
Commission from 1947 through 1951. 
He has been a delegate or an alternate 
to every session of the Economic and 
Social Council since 1946 except in 
1947, and in 1953 when Canada was 
not a member of the Council. For the 
first two years he was Chairman of its 
Co-ordinating Committee. He is thus 
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George F, Davidson, of Canada 


familiar with all the subjects on the 
agenda of his Committee. 


“There is a great range in these 
questions,” Dr. Davidson, a lean, tall 
man with sandy hair and smiling blue 
eyes, said. “And they are not all 
presented in the same way. For ex- 
ample, the Children’s Fund is con- 
sidered pretty generally from a hu- 
manitarian point of view with almost 
no political considerations. Everyone 
favors a better life for children every- 
where. Commissions like those on Pop- 
ulation and Statistics deal with speci- 
fics and present their programs suc- 
cinctly. The Social Commission, which 
for the first four years studied un- 
related matters and passed a number of 
unrelated resolutions which asked too 
much work and dispersed effort of the 
Secretariat, now does tidier work in a 
more compact program. It reviews an 
overall work program every year. The 
concerted program of practical action 
in the social field is a future program 
which will take up a good part of the 
discussions of this committee at this 
session. 


“The Human Rights Commission 
hasn’t been able to settle on covenants 
defining human rights, or even whether 
there should be such covenants. But in 
a few brief years, how could it? There 
are so many different and varied con- 
cepts of what constitutes human rights 
among our sixty Member nations—not 
just one or two points of view—many; 
just as there are wide differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes freedom 
of information and forced labor. 
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“Considering how sharply Member 
states differ on these and other con- 
cepts, one realizes that it is bound to 
take time to reach agreement on any 
subject. In cases where agreement has 
been reached, and we all know out- 
standing examples, the United Nations 
is to be congratulated.” 


‘NO FINAL ANSWERS’ Dr. Davidson 
hopes through his job as Chairman to 
set the climate for constructive de- 
bates. The Chairman doesn’t partici- 
pate in debates on the substance of 
matters before the Committee. His job 
is to keep things going along, keep the 
debates orderly, keep the speeches 
brief if possible. “But I’m a realist on 
that,” he said with a quick smile. 
“There are no final answers to the 
questions we deal with. They are not a 
matter of arithmetic. I am sure, how- 
ever, that our committee can con- 
tribute usefully to this session by pro- 
posing constructive lines of action.” 


Santiago Perez Perez 
Fourth Committee 


“TRUSTEESHIP and Non-Self- 

Governing Territories” said Dr. 
Santiago Pérez Pérez, “are amongst 
the most important aspects of the work 
of the United Nations and much con- 
structive effort has been made by the 
Organization in this sphere during the 
last seven years.” 

Dr. Pérez Pérez is Chairman of the 
Fourth (Trusteeship and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories) Committee and 
leader of Venezuela’s delegation to 
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the eighth session of the General As- 
sembly. He believes the United Na- 
tions can do much more than the 
League of Nations ever did for the 
world’s dependent peoples, pointing 
out that the United Nations has far 
wider scope and has already forged 
much closer links between the com- 
mittee rooms and the people in the 
scores of territories dotted around the 
globe. He added: “The position of my 
country on these problems is to do 
everything possible to accelerate the 
progress of dependent peoples toward 
the goals of self-government or inde- 
pendence, working within the scope 
of the Charter. The evolution of the 
dependent peoples is already well 
underway but, of course, much more 
remains to be done and that is one of 
the great tasks facing the United Na- 
tions today.” 


A UNIQUE COMMITTEE Dr. Pérez Pérez 
described the Fourth Committee as 
“perhaps the most unusual of all the 
Assembly’s seven committees.” For 
instance, it has two secretaries—one to 
handle Trusteeship matters and the 
other to look after questions concern- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
But its real uniqueness probably stems 
from its wide scope. It deals with al- 
most every kind of problem—political, 
economic, social and educational, as 
well as many human aspects of pres- 
ent-day life in dependent territories. 
In fact, Dr. Pérez Pérez observed 
smilingly, “One should know a little 
of everything in order to follow its 
deliberations. . . .” 


A great stickler for rules of pro- 
cedure, Dr. Pérez Pérez thinks a Com- 
mittee chairman should adhere as 
closely as possible to “the book of 
rules” in conducting the organ’s busi- 
ness. He also feels that speakers should 
have the utmost possible latitude al- 
though he naturally hopes conciseness 
will be the keynote in representatives’ 
statements, Nevertheless, he believes it 
is for the Committee itself to decide 
on such issues. 


YOUNG DIPLOMAT Dr. Pérez Pérez, a 
slim, handsome man of 42—he looks 
five years younger — is one of the 
younger Committee chairmen. He has, 
however, packed a great deal of ex- 
perience into over twenty years in his 
Government’s diplomatic service. After 
occupying various governmental posts 
in Caracas and at embassies abroad, 
he was in 1948 appointed the Director 
of the International Organization and 
Conferences section of his Govern- 
ment. He has been a member of the 
Venezuelan Delegation to the General 
Assembly at two previous sessions. 
Last December he was appointed Per- 
manent Representative of Venezuela 
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to the United Nations and now leads 
his country’s delegation to the As- 
sembly. 

He is a professor of international 
law at the Central University of Vene- 
zuela and a member of the National 
Committee for the Permanent Arbi- 
tration Court; the Institute of Com- 
paritive Legislation of Paris; and of 
the American Society of International 
Law. 


KEEN SPORTSMAN Keenly interested in 
most sports, Dr. Pérez Pérez was a 
first class soccer player (wing forward) 
in his youth. Now he is happy to 
watch baseball and American football 
matches in New York. He is also fond 
of the opera and ballet, but likes to 
spend as much of his leisure time as 
possible with his children—a boy and 
a girl. “I also read an occasional 
‘thriller-—they help take one’s mind 
off the world’s grave problems,” he 
declared. 

Gazing through the window of his 
Park Avenue office in New York this 
South. American diplomat spoke 
proudly of his country’s progress dur- 
ing the past decade. He believes Vene- 
zuela has, in fact, made more rapid 
advancement in the economic and so- 
cial field in recent years than any 
other country in the world. He points 
to the many large, new schools which 
have been built, the high standard of 
living of the working people, and the 
ambitious housing projects springing 
up all over the country. Caracas will 
soon have one of the most modern of 
institutes for rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped and it is plan- 
ned as a model in that field. 

Although one of the world’s small 
countries, Venezuela is in the fortunate 
position of not requiring international 
technical aid. It has, in fact, been 
giving out some technical assistance 
of its own, having granted many fel- 
lowships for students from abroad to 
study geology and anti-malarial meth- 
ods in Venezuela. 


Dr. Pérez Pérez also cited Venezue- 
la’s splendid record in helping to solve 
the postwar refugee problem—more 
than twenty thousand European refu- 
gees have entered the country in the 
last few years. They swiftly become 
absorbed in the life of Venezuela, with 
the government aiding them in learn- 
ing the language and customs. They all 
get good jobs. “There are no poor im- 
migrants in Venezuela,” Dr. Pérez 
Pérez declared. 
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Syad Awni Khalidy 
Fifth Committee 


‘Loe responsibility of guiding the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee through an eighteen 
item agenda falls this year on the 
broad shoulders of Mr. Awni Khal- 
idy, of Iraq, who was elected Chair- 
man of the Committee by acclamation 
on September 16. 


Although still a young man—Mr. 
Khalidy is a bachelor of 41 —he is 
old in the ways of international affairs. 
After graduating from the American 
University of Beirut (B.A. in History 
and Political Science), he became a 
lecturer in the Junior Training College 
in Baghdad. He joined the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs after a year of 
teaching, and two years later 
started what was to be a long ap- 
prenticeship in international affairs 
when he was appointed Secretary to 
the Permanent Delegation of Iraq to 
the League of Nations. Concurrently 
he was his country’s delegate to the 
International Labor Organization and 
Vice-Consul in Geneva. 


Mr. Khalidy’s next appointment was 
that of Secretary of the Iraq Legation 
in Paris, whence he was _ trans- 
ferred in 1939 to the Legation in 
London. There he worked through- 
out the war years until 1945 and ex- 
perienced not only the havoc of the 
blitzes and the relief of victory but 
also, as alternate delegate to the Prep- 








aratory Commission in 1945, the 
working genesis of the United Nations. 
The following year he attended the 
first session of the General Assembly 
and was elected a member of the In- 
terim Committee established by the 
Preparatory Commission for the selec- 
tion of a site for the Permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations and of 
the Headquarters Commission. 


Since then he has been uninterrupt- 
edly engaged in United Nations af- 
fairs. He was a member of the Social 
Commission from 1946 to 1950, and 
in 1947 served on the Trusteeship 
Council and was Vice-President of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, a post he still holds. His strong- 
est interest, perhaps, lies in Trustee- 
ship affairs, and he was Chairman of 
the first Visiting Mission to the Trust 
Territories in West Africa, was elected 
Vice President of the Trusteeship 
Council in 1951, and in 1952 was elec- 
ted its President. 


Sometimes, after a busy afternoon 
at a United Nations meeting, Mr. 
Khalidy may be found leaning back in 
a chair in the Delegates’ lounge, watch- 
ing the shipping passing up and down 
the East River. There he relaxes and 
talks to his many friends not only of 
United Nations business but of his 
hobbies—photography and collecting 
art books. 


With his varied experience in the 
Organization, he regards his new posi- 
tion as a challenge, but is confident 
that despite some probably contentious 
issues the Fifth Committee will finish 
its long agenda on schedule. 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Sixth Committee 


FAMILIAR figure in the United 

Nations since it began, Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, Poland’s represen- 
tative at many General Assemblies, 
comes to the Chairmanship of the 
Legal Committee as a novice. It is 
one of the few United Nations bodies 
of which he is not a veteran. 


Dr. Katz-Suchy, a six-footer whose 
burly build and posture make him 
readily visible in a crowd, has a legal 
background, however. He studied law 
at the University of Cracow (and eco- 
nomics at the University of Warsaw). 
Since his recall to Poland in 1951, he 
has been Professor of International 
Law at the Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice in Warsaw, as well as Director of 
the Polish Institute for International 
Affairs, a scientific research and pub- 
lishing outfit. 


In the years he has served his coun- 
try at United Nations Headquarters, 
Dr. Katz-Suchy has dealt largely with 
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political and economic matters, stand- 
ing out as a fiery orator, caustic wit 
and proponent of Marxist philosophy. 
He was permanent Polish representa- 
tive from early 1948 to mid-1951, 
served as chairman of the Polish Dele- 
gation to the Special General Assem- 
bly on Palestine in 1948 and also for 
the second part of the third session 
in 1949. That year he was a vice- 
president of the General Assembly. 
During the past few years he has 
headed almost all of Poland’s Delega- 
tions to the Economic and Social 
Council. 


JOURNALISTIC CAREER Dr. Katz-Suchy 
comes to these posts after a journalis- 
tic career, self-imposed political exile, 
war work in British factories, and 
diplomatic service in the post-war 
Polish Government. A rapid, tireless 
speaker in English, he had ample op- 
portunity to gain command of the lan- 
guage as a war-time refugee in Eng- 
land. He fled first to Czechoslovakia 
after getting into hot water with the 
old Polish Government for political 
writings and activities. A year later, 
he had to move out of Prague, a step 
ahead of the Nazis, and by way of the 
underground railway. 


In 1933, Dr. Katz-Suchy entered 
the field which eventually caused him 
to be a hunted man in his own land. 
He was editorial writer and contrib- 
utor to several Polish weekly and 
monthly reviews specializing in social, 
economic and foreign affairs. Later, 
he edited a daily paper in Cracow. 

The war years inside England gave 
him a first-hand knowledge of the 
British workingman and trade unions 
through his employment as a textile 
factory worker and also foreman of 
a precision tool factory. Outside, he 
edited a Left-wing journal for Polish 
soldiers and refugees and organized 
meetings. 


As the war progressed, he became 
Deputy Chief of the London Bureau 
of the Polish Press Agency and in 
1945, press attaché of the Polish Em- 
bassy under the reorganized Polish 
Government. Next came an assign- 
ment as Counsellor in the Political 
Department of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs in Warsaw and then Act- 
ing Chief of the British Division. 


APPROACH TO UNITED NATIONS Dr. Katz- 
Suchy has been involved in United 
Nations affairs ever since. At the start, 
he was adviser to his Delegation at 
the first part of the first Assembly 
session in London. He came to New 
York as Secretary-General of the Po- 
lish Delegation for the reconvened 
session that fall, and moved up to 
the higher posts as the years passed. 
Looking back over this period, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy recalled that he has al- 
ways stressed the view that the United 
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Nations should be a centre for har- 
monizing relations among nations 
without regard to differences concern- 
ing the political or social order. He 
further noted that he “led the struggle 
for the Republic of Spain” and ac- 
tively participated in statements and 
resolutions relating to the problem of 
economic development. 


In his speeches, he quotes liberally 
from Shakespeare, as U Myint Thein, 


Burmese representative, pointed out: 


in nominating him for the Sixth Com- 
mittee chair. He is quite as apt to 
use a French bon mot to make a point. 
He also has maintained cordial rela- 
tions with correspondents. 


Miguel Rafael Urquia 
Ad Hoc Political Committee 


1 Pasa of the thorniest problems 
before the United Nations will 
come under debate in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, where a dapper, 
studious-appearing lawyer from one of 
the smaller Latin American republics 
will preside. He is Dr, Miguel Rafael 
Urquia, E] Salvador’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. 


These very difficult items, as he 
points out, are related to the use of 
the veto in the Security Council and 
to respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, In the first category 
he cited, the question of admission of 
new Members to the United Nations 








has been of foremost concern to many 
Governments. In his view, there are 
draft resolutions that could end the 
deadlock which has frozen the appli- 
cations of Italy, Ireland, Portugal and 
other qualified countries for so many 
years, But, he says, the inevitable re- 
sistance of the big powers and many 
well-founded scruples and fears have 
prevented adoption of such proposals. 

The second category mentioned by 
Dr. Urquia comprises items on treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa and on the 
question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. Here, he com- 
ments, there are vast differences of 
opinion as to the competence of the 
Assembly to deal with questions of 
respect for human rights according to 
the provisions of paragraph 7, Article 
2, of the Charter. 


LONG DEBATES FORECAST All these prob- 
lems usually provoke long political and 
legal debates, so great are the interests 
involved, according to the Salvadoran 
representative. However, he stressed 
his certainty that all delegates in the 
Committee would act in a spirit of 
true co-operation in the study of these 
matters. 

In any event, Dr. Urquia will bring 
to his task of chairmanship a long ex- 
perience in law and a familiarity with 
international meetings of various 
kinds. As far as the United Nations 
is concerned, he was Chairman of his 
delegation to the second part of the 
third session of the General Assembly 
and of the seventh session, a dele- 
gate to the sixth session, and now is 
chairman of his delegation to the 
eighth session. He also occupies El 
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Salvador’s seat on the ‘lrusteeship 
Council. Last year he was elected Vice 
President of the Council. 

He also attended the Fourth Con- 
sultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
of American States, held in Washing- 
ton in 1951, as Counsellor of the Sal- 
vadoran Foreign Minister; served as 
Vice President of both the First and 
Second Juridical Congresses of Cen- 
tral America, 1947 and 1948; headed 
the Salvadoran delegation to the First 
Session of the Inter-American Council 
of Lawyers, in Rio de Janeiro, 1950; 
and attended the University Congress 
in San Salvador as a delegate from the 
Universidad Autonoma, of E] Salva- 
dor, in 1948. 


FAITH MAINTAINED Speaking of the 
United Nations generally, Dr. Urquia 
maintains optimism in spite of present 
international tension, and believes this 
Organization cannot have the same 
fate as the old League of Nations. The 
United Nations has shown more au- 
thority, it has repelled armed aggres- 
sion, and in most Member countries 
there is sufficient wisdom to prevent 
the world from falling into a chasm. 
These are the bases for his faith in 
the Organization. 

The United Nations, so he believes, 
is capable of preventing the “absurd, 
tragic and grotesque spectacle of man 
destroying himself by means of what 
he has gained by his own illuminated 
intelligence.” Howevet, he adds, the 
General Assembly is meeting at an 
hour of “general world expectancy” 
and the foremost problem on_ the 
agenda—Korea—has not been solved. 


PRIVATE LIFE Ambassador Urquia, who 
is 49 years old, lives in New York 
in a Park Avenue apartment with his 
wife, the former Luz Bolafos, and 
their four children. After two years at 
private schools in New York, the chil- 
dren have become proficient in Eng- 
lish, to the envy of their parents. Dr. 
Urquia spends his leisure time in read- 
ing, mainly philosophy, and likes to 
attend opera and concerts with his 
wife, a pianist. 

At home in El Salvador, Dr. Urquia 
had practiced for many years as a 
lawyer, following attainment of his de- 
gree at the National University. He 
also served as Secretary of the Bar 
Association and General Secretary of 
the’ Universidad Autonoma, where he 
was a professor of both international 
and civil law in the Faculty of Juris- 
prudence and Social Sciences. 

He has been Minister of Foreign 
Relations and Justice, as well as Magis- 
trate of the Supreme Court of Justice. 
An honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Jurisprudence and Legis- 
lation of Madrid, he also is a member 
of the Salvadoran Academy of the 
Spanish Language and a member of 
the International Diplomatic Academy, 
Paris. 
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Technical Assistance the Theme 
of Two New United Nations Stamps 


ECHNICAL assistance—the shar- 

ing of technical skills to help the 
world’s under-developed areas in their 
efforts toward economic and _ social 
advancement—is the theme of two 
new United Nations stamps to be 
issued on United Nations Day, Octo- 
ber 24. 

Letters bearing these stamps—a grey 
one for 3 cents and a green one for 5 
cents—will help to carry a message 
about this, important aspect of the 
work of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies throughout — the 
world. This in itself symbolizes the 
global nature of this work: nearly 120 
countries and territories received tech- 
nical aid from the international organ- 
izations since July 1950 for raising 
living standards, building agriculture 
and industry, stamping out disease and 
illiteracy, or bettering civil service 
systems. 

The United Nations skill-sharing 
programs are unique as multilateral 
mutual aid operations in that those 
who seek aid are also enabled to give 
it. They make it possible to tap a 
world-wide reservoir of know-how, to 
which practically every country be- 
longing to the United Nations family 
can and does contribute. 

They are mutual aid programs, too, 
in that all United Nations Members, 
the less developed equally with the 
more developed, have the same say 
in setting the policies for technical as- 
sistance (provided only at the request 
of governments), and in devising and 
improving the administrative machin- 
ery for the programs. 

Further, all members of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies con- 
tribute according to their means to 
the operating expenses of these multi- 
lateral aid operations, partly through 
their regular annual membership fees 
but mostly through voluntary contri- 
butions, the latter being shared 
among the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the 
International Telecommunication Un- 
ion and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization. 

Since July 1950, more than 2,500 
experts have been sent out under their 
programs to give advice to govern- 
ments on one aspect or another of 
development. The fact that many of 
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these experts are nationals of under- 
developed countries shows that no 
single country has a monopoly on 
techniques for economic and social 
advancement, that most countries have 
accumulated some kind of technical 
experience of value to others facing 
similar problems, 

In addition, some 4,800 officials 
have been enabled to go abroad to 
study and observe the use of tech- 
niques which they might apply and 
adapt to the development needs of 
their homelands. A considerable body 
of technical literature has also been 
made available. So have the findings 
of expert gatherings on specific de- 
velopment problems. 

Nevertheless, these technical assist- 
ance activities have made only a start 
—a good one—on the task of meet- 
ing the vast and rapidly growing de- 
mand for such aid. It is still too early 
to judge the results of the skills and 
knowledge provided, for long-standing 
problems require long-term solutions. 
But the programs have made an im- 
pact on the economic life of the 
world. Hence the concern about the 
shortage of funds for the program 
financed from voluntary contributions, 
known as the “expanded technical 
assistance program.” 

Lack of funds threatens a serious 
cut-back in operations. Governments 
have therefore been urged by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to continue 
and to increase their support, espe- 
cially financial support. 

The technical assistance stamps can 
serve to focus attention upon the skill- 
sharing activities of the United Na- 
tions and its related specialized agen- 
cies, as well as the difficulties con- 
fronting them. The stamps will be on 
sale at the offices of the United Na- 
tions Postal Administration at United 
Nations Headquarters in New York 
and at local offices in London and 
Geneva. 
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(Continued from page 291) 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT As to eco- 
nomic problems, Cuba notes with satis- 
faction that the Assembly’s agenda in- 
cludes two most important items— 
establishment of an_ international 
finance corporation, and the creation 
of a special fund for grants-in-aid and 
for low-interest, long-term loans to 
under-developed countries—for it be- 
lieves that the present means at the 
disposal of national governments are 
insufficient to cope with plans for eco- 
nomic growth. 


Cuba, like other under-developed 
countries, is of course doing all it can 
to speed its economic and social devel- 
opment. Important though these efforts 
of under-developed countries are, they 
are still not enough. Constant popula- 
tion growth to a large extent cancels 
out much of the gains. And, as in 
Cuba’s case, lack of domestic capital 
hampers, and sometimes paralyzes, 
“our best-laid plans for intensive de- 
velopment.” 


In addition to its own efforts, Cuba 
will continue to encourage the estab- 
lishment of machinery to assist under- 
developed countries. That is why it 
would like to see the realization of the 
plans where the interests of the highly- 
industrialized countries which today 
possess the available capital and those 
of the under-developed areas are join- 
ed together. 


It hopes that this Assembly will 
unite in finding a solution to the pro- 
blems of promoting the economic de- 
velopment and welfare of the under- 
developed countries—the sine qua non 
for peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween nations. 


Guatemala 
—DR. GUILLERMO TORIELLO GARRIDO 


UATEMALA is deeply concerned 

at the prevailing disquiet and 

tension and at the danger that numer- 

ous and grave problems which afflict 
the world may provoke a new war. 


Guatemala shared the universal sat- 
isfaction induced by the armistice in 
Korea. It was the first step toward 
consolidation of a permanent peace in 
that much afflicted area. At the last 
session of the Assembly we argued 
that the United Nations should adopt 
a new approach in the search for a 
formula which would respect the legiti- 
mate rights of all countries directly 
‘interested in the peace of Asia and 
also bring about the fundamental uni- 
fication of Korea in a democratic man- 
ner free from al] foreign interference. 


We also enthusiastically welcomed 
the efforts to restrict the use of atomic 
energy solely to the useful service of 
mankind and the prohibition of its use 
for destruction. We would prefer that 
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the vast investments poured into arma- 
ments should be used for improve- 
ment of the economic and social con- 
ditions of man, in view of the fact that 
armaments races and misery have 
been, and continue to be, the source 
of international friction, discontent 
and commotion. 


HUMAN RIGHTS One problem to which 
We attach the greatest importance is 
that of the effective protection of hu- 
man rights. We are appalled and con- 
cerned that today in new areas, even 
under the very name of the defence of 
democracy, a veritable offensive is 
taking place against such freedoms as 
the freedoms of belief and expression, 
which form the most important foun- 
dation of human rights. 

We greatly welcome statements here 
in the name of a certain number of 
great powers concerning their co-op- 
erative efforts to ensure tnat tne pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter 
will be effectively fulfilled and put into 
force so as to ensure that the world’s 
peoples, basing their policy on those 
purposes and principles, may be able 
to settle their own fate in accordance 
with their sovereign desires and will. 


But we are suprised and disappoint- 
ed that despite this fine program so 
clearly enunciated in speeches, some 
powers assume an attitude quite in- 
compatible with those statements, as 
regards a country which, small in 
geographical extent but a worthy and 
sovereign country, tries to convert its 
aspirations within its own territory 
into realities. 

After the revolution in October 1944, 
Guatemala passed laws for the pro- 
tection of human rights and in order 


to transform its economy for the bene- | 


fit of its own people. 


PROGRAM OPPOSED The sovereign right 
which Guatemala exercises to fulfill its 
progress, and the principles of the 
United Nations which support, con- 
solidate and stimulate that right, have 
been opposed by private interests rep- 
resenting powerful foreign monopolies 
which, despite their attitude of in- 
justice—and this is the grave point of 
it—seek and call for the support of 
their governments. The most influen- 
tial press of the United States has 
advised that there should be an eco- 
nomic blockade of our country be- 
cause it has had the brass to ‘restrict 
the unjust privileges of foreign mo- 
nopolies and here, quite shamelessly, 
the point has been reached where in- 
tervention has been urged. Interven- 
tion, of course, has been most cate- 
gorically rejected in the American 
continent. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL Guatemala is not 
against the investment of foreign cap- 


ita] in its territory, It merely asks that 
investors who come from abroad 
should loyally accept the laws of the 
country on an equal footing with the 
Guatemalans themselves. 


Repeated reference has been made 
here to the fact that investment of 
foreign capital is the panacea to cure 
the ills of countries whose economic 
development is being held up. 


We do not believe that when the 
United Nations recommends the en- 
couragement of the development of 
foreign capital for the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries, it should use as its model inves- 
tors such as the United Fruit Com- 
pany in Guatemala which has raised 
a wave of indignation in many coun- 
tries of Latin America, whose wealth 
has been exploited for the benefit sole- 
ly of its shareholders, allowing the 
interested country not even a fair 
fiscal return. 


Companies of this type take every- 
thing for themselves. They suck dry 
the wealth of the soil. The pay high 
taxes in their own home countries and 
accumulate millions for a handful of 
shareholders who never learn that 
their juicy dividends are the fruits of 
the sweat and misery of thousands of 
workers crushed by ignorance, sick- 
ness and hunger. 


Convinced and assured that the 
United Nations will never consider 
investments of this type when it rec- 
ommends that investments be encour- 
aged for the benefit of backward coun- 
tries, Guatemala welcomes the Assem- 
bly’s attention to economic problems 
affecting under-developed countries 
and will co-operate fully. 


BELICE A problem of another kind is 
the mutilation of Guatemalan territory. 
The occupation of Belice by Great 
Britain is warranted only by the re- 
gime of force over right. We trust 
that Great Britain will agree to open 
friendly negotiations leading to a 
proper solution of this problem. 
Guatemala cordially repeats proposals 
made on numerous occasions to the 
United Kingdom. 


SELF-DETERMINATION We would also 
like to reiterate our position concern- 
ing the 200 million human beings who, 
as yet, are not self-governing, and 
whose fate lies in the hands of for- 
eigners. We have the firmest hope that 
the action of the United Nations in 
support of political, economic, social 
and educational development of the 
peoples of non-self-governing | terri- 
tories under the trusteeship system will 
be effective in order to put an end to 
colonialism and put into force the 
principle of self-determination. 
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South Africa 
—G. P. JOOSTE 


HE very important matters dealt 

with by different speakers may all be 
related to our one major problem: the 
achievement of peace and the estab- 
lishment of security — a peace which 
will be real, and security which will 
enable mankind to live without the 
ever-present threat of war. This is the 
keynote of the present debate. 


CHARTER QUESTION This year there has 
been a relatively new note discernible 
in debate — a note reflected also in 
our agenda. I allude to the many refer- 
ences to a revision of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Though not en- 
tirely new, this note nevertheless has 
never before emerged so distinctly 
from our general debates. 


There is abundant proof of a grow- 
ing consciousness that the United Na- 
tions has not succeeded in bringing 
about those relations between nations 
which are essential if the high hopes 
of its founders are to be fully realized. 
Indeed, it is clear that there are many 
who fear that, unless the Charter is 
revised, this Organization may not sur- 
vive. 


It is not.only from this debate that 
we learn of a growing conviction that, 
if the United Nations is to function 
effectively, its Charter will have to be 
revised and its defects repaired. We 
need but read the press and reports 
of statements throughout the free 
world by statesmen and leaders in 
practically every walk of life to realize 
how generally this view is held and 
strongly supported. 


Never since San Francisco has the 
United Nations, or, more correctly, its 
capacity in world affairs, compelled 
wider and closer scrutiny than at 
present. Much of what we hear and 
read is criticism — though not always 
designed merely to condemn or to 
destroy. It is often constructive critic- 
ism, born of experience and inspired 
by loyalty to the cause of peace and a 
sincere belief that this Organization 
can be made to work efficiently. It is 
true, there are defects in our Charter. 
For while our founders built well at 
San Francisco, it is only experience 
which could prove the adequacy or 
inadequancy of their work. That this 
was: appreciated at San Francisco is 
clear from the insertion in our Charter 
of Article 109, 


THE RECORD It cannot be overempha- 
sized that the Organization has much 
to its credit: that in Palestine and in 
the Balkans its record was reassuring; 
that in Korea its momentous achieve- 
ment in crushing armed aggression is 
impressive. But this cannot satisfy us 
or our critics when, it fact, experience 
tends to show that we are inadequately 
equipped to achieve, to at least a 
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greater degree, our primary purpose of 
ensuring a lasting peace and effective 
security — or when such success as we 
have achieved cannot in all respects 
be ascribed to the efficient working of 
our Organization. 


In Korea, for instance, the United 
Nations was enabled to resist aggres- 
sion only because of a fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which enabled the Security 
Council to function constitutionally 
and therefore to function at all. For, 
had it not been for the deliberate ab- 
sence of the Soviet Union representa- 
tive, the veto would surely have been 
applied and the United Nations would 
once again have been prevented from 
acting in accordance with the dictates 
of the Charter — and this because of 
the will of only one of its Members. 

Defects in our Charter, including 
the veto, must therefore be repaired 
when the proper time for revision 
comes — in 1955. 


My government holds that this task 
should be approached with the greatest 
circumspection and that in attempting 
to assess the adequacy or inadequacy 
of existing Charter provisions, the great- 
est care should be exercised not to be 
led astray by failures in the Organiza- 
tion which may not be due to Charter 
deficiencies, but to what I might term 
functional mistakes. We believe that 
the present position is due not so much 
to Charter defects but to unhealthy 
practices which have developed in the 
Organization despite the provisions of 
the Charter in its present form. Those 
who seek to evaluate the adequacy of 
existing Charter provisions in the light 
of practical results must be careful to 
determine, first of all, whether these 
provisions have ever been properly ap- 
plied. 


STULTIFYING OPERATIONS Few of those 
present at San Francisco ever dreamt 
that the veto would be invoked in 
order to stultify the operations of the 
United Nations whenever proposed 
action was displeasing to one of its 
great members. Few could have fore- 
seen that the veto would be invoked 
to keep out so many of the older and 
more experienced nations of the world 
who qualify for membership in every 
single respect, and without whose pres- 
ence this Organization cannot be ex- 
pected to function as originally in- 
tended. It is therefore not only the 
inherent failings of the veto provision 
which have made it so objectionable, 
but also its improper use and its abuse. 

There are other perhaps better ex- 
amples of abuse. For instance, Article 
2 (7) of the Charter [concerning do- 
mestic jurisdiction] which I submit, 
has been violated more consistently 
than any other provision. 


LIMITATION OF AUTHORITY Many who 
regard this provision with distaste, as 
an unnecessary limitation on the au- 


thority of the Organization and who, 
because they seek to convert the Or- 
ganization into a sovereign world par- 
liament, would welcome the disappar- 
ance from the Charter of this restric- 
tive provision. 

As things stand today there are 
spheres of national activity into which 
this Organization cannot legally in- 
trude, where it is without competence. 
This was the clear injunction inscribed 
in Article 2 (7) and it was because 
of this injunction that the smaller 
countries found it possible to accept 
the Charter in its present form. De- 
spite repeated statements to the con- 
trary this is clearly borne out not only 
by the explicit terms of Article 2 (7) 
but also by the documents of the San 
Francisco Conference. 


Yet the United Nations has, at the 
instance of a voting majority, con- 
sistently intervened in matters in which 
it is enjoined by the Charter not to 
intrude. This, surely, is improper 
action which is not due to defective 
Charter provisions but to the abuse of 
the Charter. My Government’s views 
on the subject have been stated often 
enough in the past. Nevertheless, we 
welcome the growing evidence that this 
urge to intervene in the domestic af- 
fairs of Member States is causing wide- 
spread concern. 


The United Nations has been called 
a “town meeting of the world” where 
all seek to promote peace, international 
goodwill and co-operation. How often 
do those who attack the internal affairs 
of Member states seek to achieve these 
purposes; to hurt and engender sus- 
picion and hostility, and, despite the 
call for tolerance, to exploit the 
United Nations by exacerbating feel- 
ings instead of harmonizing differ- 
‘ences? 


NEED FOR ECONOMY Other matters re- 
quire our urgent attention. Among the 
most prominent perhaps is the need for 
economy, for restricting our operations 
in a manner which will not place mem- 
bership of the United Nations, and its 
specialized agencies beyond the finan- 
cial capacity of Member states. The 
multiplicity of agencies, commissions, 
committees and other bodies is placing 
a burden on Members which some at 
least just cannot afford. It involves ma- 
terial costs which could often be de- 
voted more justifiably to the immediate 
and essential welfare of its citizens. 
The large sums which we contribute to 
maintain international organizations, 
very important as they are. often com- 
pel us to suspend progressive develop- 
ments which the interests of our peo- 
ple need and demand. 

I have in mind not only material 
costs. South Africa often finds it dif- 
ficult to participate effectively in all 
the diversified international activities. 
Our aualified manpower is not as 
abundant as in the larger and more 
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affluent countries. The protected na- 
ture of the Assembly often makes it 
hard for statesmen from various coun- 
tries to attend, thus destroying the 
opportunity for policy makers from 
different Governments to consult with 
each other on matters of common con- 
cern, The Assembly should give its 
attention to this question. 


We do not suggest that the United 
Nations and its agencies be denied the 
opportunity of serving the more press- 
ing needs of humanity. It is essential, 
if we are to live together in good 
neighborliness, that we help each other 
whereever we can. This precept is en- 
shrined in our Charter and has in- 
spired the actions of so many of our 
friends. My country is endeavoring to 
do what it can. It is committed to co- 
operation for the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of that region of which it is a 
part. South Africa believes that the 
United Nations can become our great- 
est and surest instrument of peace and 
security. But this is only possible if the 
Organization is made to work — if it 
is rendered more efficient and effective 
than it is today. And we maintain that 
it can, 


Eeuador 
—JOSE VICENTE TRUJILLO 


HERE is little evidence which 

would warrant greater optimism in 
the immediate success of the great task 
that had been entrusted to our Organi- 
zation. The great powers have the 
final say, and they are responsible for 
the development of political events. 
We now know from which side come 
the obstacles and which of the great 
powers We must blame for the con- 
tinuation of international tension daily 
imperiling the weak structure which is 
conserving peace. The cordial words 
spoken by the democratic group in its 
attempt to create an atmosphere which 
is propitious for efficient negotiation 
are proving useless. 


It is useless for the other group to 
try to feign a love for peace when it 
does not feel this way. It is useless to 
proclaim a feeling of solidarity which 
is not practiced and to speak of a 
people’s democracy which is in fact a 
cruel totalitarian autocracy. Let us 
therefore sadly follow along the road 
on the brink of war. As the events 
have developed, we are drawing closer 
to the tragic issue along this increas- 
ingly narrow road. 


ROLE OF SMALL COUNTRIES When dis- 
cussing a question of such grave im- 
portance as that of maintenance of 
peace or the danger of war, the small 
countries have the same rights as the 
large countries in having their opinions 
heard in defence of those principles 
which constitute the cultural patrimony 
of mankind. At the present time, every 
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conflict assumes universal proportions 
and has universal consequences. The 
large and small countries are affected. 

It is not possible for us to be given 
the same attention as is paid those who 
have behind their words the_ tre- 
mendous power for total destruction. 
But behind our words we have those 
great moral principles which constitute 
the basis of human culture and which 
we must defend. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT History has 
demonstrated that the principal cause 
of disturbance to peace, either in- 
ternally or internationally, is economic 
and social instability. The United Na- 
tions has tried to attack this source of 
evil with the greatest vigor. It is desir- 
able that the priority which has been 
given to the economic development of 
under-developed areas should be con- 
tinued. It is also worth pointing out 
the victory achieved in the solution of 
many technical problems in the fiscal 
and statistical fields and in matters re- 
lated to communications and _ trans- 
portation. 

A grave symptom of the disequili- 
brium existing between the incomes 
of under-developed countries and of 
the more developed countries is the 
increasing social disquiet which is ripe 
for exploitation by communist parties. 
All the efforts made in past years to 
bring about a balance between the 
revenues of the various countries have 
proved inadequate. This Assembly 
should try to bring about the con- 
solidation of what has already been 
done. 

My delegation considers that the 
Committee of Experts report regard- 
ing a special fund for granting sub- 
sidies and low-interest loans for 
financing economic development and 
the World Bank report on the pro- 
posed international finance corporation 
are of crucial importance. We fear 
possible rejection of these proposals. 
The solution whereby this action 
would be deferred until conditions of 
world peace made it possible to ask 
better-developed- countries to invest 
their savings in such projects is not 
one which creates much hope. We 
trust it will be discarded in favor of 
other more specific and concrete solu- 
tions. The effort to co-operate on a 
world-wide scale for the development 
of resources is an essential element 
of peace which cannot be postponed 
until so remote an occasion. 


CHARTER REVISION We are convinced 
that not a single one of the countries 
which subscribed to the San Francisco 
Charter, nor of those which adhered 
to it subsequently, intended to subject 
itself to unchangeable conditions or 
felt that the Charter itself could not 
be altered in a manner which would 
render it more nearly perfect. We had 
to accept the Charter as a flexible in- 





strument adapted to the needs of the 
time and subject to revision and re- 
form which would reflect new aspira- 
tions and new ideals. 

The request by certain countries, 
including Ecuador, for a reform of the 
Charter within the principles laid 
down in the Charter itself solemnly 
reflects that noble desire to achieve 
perfection which combats injustice and 
makes it possible to harmonize the 
Charter with the conditions obtaining 
in the world today. We should immedi- 
ately undertake prevaratory studies of 
possible reforms. 

In this question, as in all others 
dealt with by the Soviet representative 
in his statement during the general de- 
bate, Mr. Vyshinsky demonstrated a 
stubborn determination not to accept 
any solution to any problem except the 
solution proposed by the Soviet Union. 
We reject the insulting inference that 
any effort to revise the Charter is an 
effort to transform the United Nations 
into a devendency of one of the great 
powers, That principle is in contradic- 
tion to the principle of the equality 
of states and has been used only in 
order to weaken the structure of this 
Organization. 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE It is becoming 
apparent that it is not possible to have 
a peaceful coexistence between the 
totalitarian, materialistic, communistic 
states and the democratic, individual- 
istic states. If so, it is because, declara- 
tions to the contrary, the raison d’étre 
of one of those groups is the destruc- 
tion of the other. Cold war, sabotage, 
guerilla warfare, the actions of com- 
munist parties in the democratic coun- 
tries are being used to weaken the 
enemy for the final attack. The defence 
of democracy lies in preventing the 
adversary from carrying out its objec- 
tive in democracy’s own territories. 

It is natural that the democracies 
should try to achieve a reduction of 
the armaments race in order to turn 
their efforts toward social improve- 
ment. But they cannot hand themselves 
over to the machinations of those who 
want to destroy them. 

Just as technical discoveries and the 
progress of science require funda- 
mental changes in military tactics, so 
victories in the social and economic 
field require new policies, Today 
statesmen must take into account both 
the welfare of the group and the free- 
dom of the individual, policies meeting 
the social problems of housing, sanita- 
tion, unemployment, social security, 
education without discrimination. 


KOREAN CONFERENCE In the matter of 
the proposed participation of India in 
the political conference on Korea, 
Ecuador sincerely believed it was de- 
sirable in this case to organize the 
composition of the conference accord- 
ing to the decision which was finally 
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taken. The exclusion of India did not 
signify an unfriendly act on our part, 
nor did it indicate lack of apprecia- 
tion of the value of that country. 


The Prime Minister of India should 
not be astonished that, because of the 
votes of the Latin American countries, 
certain proposals are supported or re- 
jected in the General Assembly. Peo- 
ple with a similar culture and histori- 
cal background, with a common lan- 
guage and similar political concepts, 
tend to a certain spiritual unity, with 
or without consultation, which explains 
the similarity of their policies, 


Ethiopia 
—ATO YILMA DERESSA 


UCH progress has been made 

in improving the world situation 
since our last session, But, although 
there are grounds for optimism, Ethi- 
opia believes there are no grounds for 
complacency. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that efforts in certain fields must 
be redoubled before it is too late. The 
orientation of this eighth session, its 
direction and the matters to which 
major attention is given will be de- 
cisive in the state of our world for 
some time. 


PARAMOUNT QUESTION Ethiopia regards 
several] issues of paramount impor- 
tance at the present time. In the first 
place we hope that the present im- 
passe On disarmament will be resolved. 
The appalling waste, the dismal direc- 
tion given to science and invention, 
and the tension created by the process 
of arming must be eliminated in order 
to avoid irretrievable losses in the 
progress thus far made by civilization. 
The Disarmament Commission, in its 
most recent report, hoped that it can 
look forward to continuing its work in 
an atmosphere made more propitious 
by recent international events. We 
hope that the Assembly’s consideration 
of this report will give new impetus 
to the work of the Commission so that 
a method of disarmament will be 
agreed upon. 


Secondly, Ethiopia earnestly hopes 
that so-called racial problems will be 
speedily solved. We believe in the 
equality of all human races. We refuse 
to believe that there is no basis upon 
which people of different races can 
live together amicably, 


Thirdly, my delegation believes it is 
essential to world peace that this As- 
sembly session continues down the 
road of promoting independence for 
people of territories now under foreign 
rule. The responsibility and ultimate 
aim of all administration in all such 
territories must be to lead the people 
to self-rule. The guides in applying this 
principle are: firstly, the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants; secondly, 
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the economic conditions of the coun- 
try and the possibility of independent 
existence; and, thirdly, the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


Finally, we believe that increased 
support should be given to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program and to 
schemes for the economic develop- 
ment of the under-developed coun- 
tries. These matters are thoroughly 
tied up with the problem of collective 
security, for unless economic develop- 
ment is brought to the countries with 
low standards of living there can be 
no collective security in the political 
field. Indeed, we think that economic 
development and the resultant im- 
provement of the standard of living 
of peoples now on subsistence levels 
are the conditions necessary to peace, 
the sine qua non to peace through 
collective action. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY TRIUMPHS We note 
with heartfelt satisfaction the results 
of the negotiations at Pan Mun Jom. 
For the first time in history, collective 
security has been tested and proved 
effective. Although our country was 
once a victim of the failure of this 
doctrine, this time we contributed both 
treasure and troops to aid in stopping 
an aggressive war. 


Ethiopia applauds the proposal that 
savings from disarmament should be 
devoted to economic develonment, But 
the General Assembly must not put 
the cart before the horse. Political ani- 
mosities which cause nations to arm 
will not pass away until a measure of 
economic development is achieved. 
Should we not proceed boldly to create 
a condition in which political problems 
can be solved, to start the motion that 
will facilitate disarmament? The ob- 
vious obstacles in the path of such a 
program can be surmounted with a 
little boldness. 


Ukrainian S.S.R. 
—A. M. BARANOVSKY 


GGRESSIVE circles in the Unit- 

ed States and in other countries 
have rejected the policy of solving 
international problems by friendly 
agreement for a policy of armaments 
race, military preparation, and cold 
war. Establishment of the North At- 
lantic bloc of aggressive states is an 
expression of this policy, which is pro- 
foundly hostile to the cause of peace. 
The cold war has created a dangerous 
tension in international relations of 
which the war in Korea was a con- 
sequence. 


The Soviet Union has resolutely 
and consistently fought for the re- 
moval of the threat of a new world 
war and the taking of the necessary 
measures for the strengthening of 


peace. For a number of years it has 
submitted proposals in the United 
Nations and adopted essential defence 
measures to strengthen peace and in- 
ternational security, 


From the first days of the Korean 
war, it was in favor of the immediate 
cessation of hostilities. It supported 
the initiative of the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic to remove ob- 
stacles in the Pan Mun Jom negotia- 
tions, and this led to the cessation of 
hostilities and the conclusion of the 
armistice agreement, which was a seri- 
ous defeat of the policy of the use of 
force in international relations. 


COEXISTENCE Basing its foreign policy 
on the unchallengeable possibility of 
a prolonged coexistence and peaceful 
competition of the two systems—the 
socialist and capitalist — the Soviet 
Union has expressed its readiness to 
co-operate with all countries which 
are willing to be parties to such co- 
operation. Such a peaceful coexistence 
policy, it has been shown, is in line 
with the vital interests not only of the 
Soviet Union but also of all other 
countries. 


There is no controversial or un- 
solved question which cannot be 
solved by peaceful means on the basis 
of mutual understanding between the 
states concerned. The latest Soviet 
notes on the German and Austrian 
questions, the recent negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, the im- 
proving of its relations with neighbor- 
ing countries, and the normalizing of 
its relations with others have resulted 
from its consistent and purposeful 
foreign policy. In the international sit- 
uation, a relaxation of tension has 
occurred, and a greater relaxation 
seems possible. 


Normalization in international re- 
lations, however, runs into serious ob- 
stacles through the policy of the ag- 
gressive circles in the United States 
and other countries which have band- 
ed together in the North Atlantic 
aggressive bloc. Mr. Dulles’s speech 
in the Assembly proved that assurances 
by representatives of American ruling 
circles about the allegedly peace-loving 
nature and aspirations of the foreign 
policy of the United States must be 
dealt with very cautiously. The for- 
eign policy of those circles continues 
to be the bankrupt policy of strength. 


THE COLD WAR As for Mr. Dulles’s 
defence of the North Atlantic bloc, 
history knows numerous instances 
when, under the guise of peaceful 
and professedly defensive alliances, 
aggressive states banded together to 
translate their expansionist aims into 
reality. His praise of the system of 
collective defence seems nothing but 
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an attempt to justify the existence of 
the North Atlantic bloc, the necessity 
for which is now being questioned in 
Western European countries. His 
speech shows convincingly that ruling 
circles in the United States do not 
intend to contribute to the lessening 
of international tension. They refuse 
to recognize that the cold war has 
stirred growing resistance among the 
popular masses and the ruling circles 
in Western Europe, but seek to trans- 
form it into a permanent basis for 
foreign policy, 

In a number of countries the arma- 
ments race is being intensified. The 
Americans and others are increasing 
their forces in foreign territories. New 
bases are being added to the existing 
American network of bases, particu- 
larly as convenient svringboards for 
attacks on the Soviet Union and coun- 
tries of the people’s democracies. Then 
there are the treaties concluded by 
the United States with Japan, Syngman 
Rhee, and Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
renaissance and revival of German 
and Japanese militarism. 


SOVIET UNION PROPOSALS The many 
efforts by the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations to relax international 
tension and restore normal relations 
between states have failed because of 
the resistance of the ruling circles of 
the United States and other countries. 

At this session, the Soviet Union 
has again submitted proposals to re- 
move the threat of a new world war 
and tension in international relations. 


Statements that these proposals con- 
tain nothing new are only a screen to 
hide the desire not to help in relaxing 
tension and maintaining peace. 

The proposals can serve as a basis 
for carrying out effective measures for 
the cessation of the cold war and of 
the armaments race and for the res- 
toration of normal relations between 
states. The Ukrainian S.S.R. unre- 
servedly endorses and supports them. 


Sweden 
—OSTEN UNDEN 


WEDEN considers it most impor- 

tant that the Korean political con- 
ference take place and that prestige 
considerations should not render even 
a vreliminary agreement on convening 
the conference impossible. 

As to the question of revising the 
United Nations Charter, Sweden favors 
an instruction to the Secretariat to 
analyse Security Council and General 
Assembly practice on the intervreta- 
tion of important Charter provisions 
and to point out gaps in the system of 
rules or incompatibilities between va- 
rious regulations. 


THE RIGHT OF VETO The campaign to 
“eliminate the veto,” to cite a recent 
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publication on the United Nations, 
tends to confuse cause with effect. One 
negative vote, blocking unanimity of 
agreement, merely reflects the Soviet 
Union’s power and inclination to pur- 
sue policies not acceptable to the other 
Great Powers. “It does no good to 
reach decisions by a majority vote,” 
says this publication, “if the minority 
has the power to prevent the decisions 
from being carried out. . . . The ma- 
jority can prevail only by inducing 
the minority to co-operate or by find- 
ing some other means to make its 
opposition ineffective.” 

The world political situation is not 
such that either of the two most 
powerful states is prepared to accept 
in advance important and binding po- 
litical decisions which may be dictated 
or influenced in a decisive way by the 
other. The Soviet Union would prob- 
ably refuse to participate in an inter- 
national political organization where 
binding decisions on important ques- 
tions influenced by the wish of the 
United States were generally to be ex- 
pected. Nor would the United States 
care to be a member of an organiza- 
tion where binding decisions on ques- 
tions of great importance to the Unit- 
ed States could be expected to go 
against it. 

Like many other smal] Powers, 
Sweden regards the great Powers’ 
right of veto, on such matters as mili- 
tary action, as a guarantee that it will 
not be bound, because of a maiority 
decision in the Security Council, to 
take part in military action in regard 
to questions where the great Powers 
are very much divided. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS The right 
of veto, however, has also been used 
in regard to issues of no real impor- 
tance for the national interests of the 
state exercising it, such as the admis- 
sion of new Members to the United 
Nations. 

Sweden notes with satisfaction that 
the majority of the Security Council’s 
permanent members — including the 
United States, but not the Soviet 
Union — intend to waive the veto 
right on questions of admitting new 
Members. Presumably that would also 
apply to questions about which govern- 
ment should represent a state already 
a United Nations Member. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS It would be of 
great psychological value, too, if all the 
big Powers declared that they were 
prepared to waive their right of veto 
on questions relating to the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, as 
the United States Senate proposed in 
1948. Such a reform would not en- 
croach on the disouting parties’ sover- 
eign right of determination, for a 
Security Council recommendation for 
a solution is not a binding decision. 
The inconveniences of a veto should 





not, however, be exaggerated. Since 
there is no right of veto in the Gen. 
eral Assembly, raising a question there 
may often result in the adoption of 
measures which have not obtained un- 
animity in the Security Council. This 
has frequently happened. 

As the United Nations Charter now 
stands, no revision can be made with- 
out the affirmative vote of the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. There is no chance of all of 
them approving the abolition of the 
right of veto. 


Some may therefore feel that the 
present United Nations should be dis- 
solved and a new and more homogene- 
ous organization created, without the 
right of veto. But to cite the London 
Times in reply, “a United Nations 
which did not seek — and, indeed, de- 
pend upon — co-operation with the 
communist countries would be failing 
to do the work for which it was crea- 
ted . . . It would be a disastrous set- 
back for the future peace order of the 
world if the United Nations were al- 
lowed to deteriorate into permanent 
anti-communist alliance.” 


WORLD GOVERNMENT PLAN There are 
also those who want to turn the Uni- 
ted Nations into a world government. 
But how would it be possible to 
achieve this without the consent of 
the governmental and legislative au- 
thorities of the countries which would 
be members of the organization and 
would thus be placed under the au- 
thority of the world government? Do 
the supporters of world government 
believe that they can force countries 
to accept this goal? “To write a char- 
ter for a Utopian world state now 
would be to begin at the wrong end. 
We shall not reshave the political re- 
ality merely by drawing uv a consti- 
tution for the contemplated ideal 
state.” 


LEGAL RULES Then there is the sugges- 
tion that the United Nations should 
to a greater extent be given the char- 
acter of an organization built on a 
basis of legal principles and rules, to 
endow it with stability by means of a 
skeleton structure of legal rules. “T, 
as a jurist, have great sympathy for 
this opinion . . . but I do not have the 
impression that respect for interna- 
tional law — that is, the rules of this 
kind of game . . . is particularly strik- 
ing” in the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps there must in future be 
firmer international legal rules to 
achieve more secure international re- 
lations. Proposals of United States 
jurists to this end were not, however, 
followed in 1945, presumably, because 
of lack of sufficient support among 
the countries then organizing the 
United Nations. 

Experience, moreover, has shown 
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that opposition to the attaining of 
more Clearly defined juridical rules for 
the United Nations may come from 
unexpected quarters. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT Thus, de- 
spite the well-known interest of the 
United States in binding legal pledges 
rather than in vague moral rules, its 
representative on the Commission on 
Human Rights declared recently that 
the climate of world opinion did not 
at the moment favor the conclusion 
of the two proposed Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights. She added that her Gov- 
ernment would not, at the present 
stage of international relations, ratify 
them. She also read a message from 
the President of her country stating 
the United States belief that a formal 
international treaty (or treaties) does 
not provide the way to further under- 
standing of and respect for human 
rights. This seems to be a criticism of 
the very idea of a stronger legal char- 
acter in the rules of the Charter. One 
would otherwise be inclined to believe 
that those who favor a firmer legal 
system would be prepared to begin with 
the codification of the rules regarding 
human rights, 


Again, one Article in the Charter de- 
clares that one of the purposes of the 
United Nations is to promote and en- 
courage “respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for al] with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, langu- 
age or religion.” But there are no pros- 
pects for the abolition of all discrim- 
ination in the proposed revision of the 
Charter by transforming the “purpose” 
of the Charter into legal reality. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES It is also extremely 
doubtful whether it will be possible to 
amend Article 73 of the Charter to 
ensure by legal rules the political ad- 
vancement of these territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a _ full 
measure of self-government, Several 
of the states administering such terri- 
tories have so far denied the United 
Nations the right even to be officially 
informed of political developments in 
those territories. They can, no doubt, 
be brought gradually to agree to a 
practice which would render the gen- 
eral exhortations of the Charter more 
real in substance, but they would 
hardly at the present time accept a 
defined legal rule. 


POSSIBLE REFORM Further, to give 
the United Nations the character of 
a more accentuated legal system would 
mean including an obligation for 
Member states to accept a judicial de- 
cision in all legal disputes. This would 
be a most desirable reform. But it 
could be achieved technically with- 
out any amendment to the Charter. 
Several states have already accepted 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in legal disputes, 
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often, however with reservations not 
always consistent with the idea of an 
actual legal system. Members of the 
Eastern bloc are not among them, 
and they cannot be forced to change 
their attitude, either by amending the 
Charter or in any other way. 


Examining the suggestions for signi- 
ficant amendments to the Charter 
would thus reveal that they either re- 
flect illusions as to political reality or 
else that they are aimed at something 
other than the realization of the pro- 
posed changes. 


NO IMMEDIATE GOAL Revision of the 
basic parts of the Charter constitutes 
no immediate or important goal. That 
Charter is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Provided that there is sufficient will to 
co-operate, the machinery of the pres- 
ent Charter can render excellent serv- 
ice. 

Demands made in the general de- 
bate for revision have however tended 
toward making the Charter more Uto- 
pian, and remove its provisions still 
further from reality. Such proposals 
would not constitute a short cut to a 
more secure world order and a more 
stable peace. Prospects for lasting 
peace depend on the international poli- 
cies pursued by the states, particularly 
by the great Powers, and not on draw- 
ing up perfect provisions in the Char- 
ter. 


Netherlands 
—J. M. A. H. LUNS 


Wb eighth session of the General 
Assembly will not be the only in- 
ternational gathering to claim the at- 
tention of the world during the current 
year, Our meeting here will feel the 
influence of three other international 
conferences which—if all goes well— 
will meet elsewhere in the world. 


The three conferences are the politi- 
cal conferences on the future of Korea, 
the Four Power conference concerning 
Germany and Austria, and the confer- 
ence recently ovened on the statute of 
a European political community. 


During these coming weeks we, in 
New York, cannot afford entirely to 
neglect that which is maturing else- 
where. The influence thereof will 
eventually make itself felt in many of 
the problems now before us. 


In the Armistice Agreement the par- 
ties concerned have agreed to call a 
political conference on Korea, In re- 
gard to Germany, an invitation to a 
Four Power conference has been sent 
to the Soviet Union. Only bad faith 
could cause such an invitation not to 
be accepted. 


In Korea the United Nations for 
three long years had to wage war in 
defence of the very principles of the 
Charter. Neither in Berlin nor in Ko- 


rea has it as yet proved possible to find 
a satisfactory solution. Thus the past 
throws its shadow over this Assembly. 
It clouds our horizon when we talk 
about such matters as disarmament or 
the future of the Charter. It darkens 
our endeavors towards the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries or our care for refugees. It em- 
bitters our debates on security or hu- 
man rights. 


SOLUTIONS As to these issues the 
United Nations know perfectly well, 
and have repeatedly stated, who it was 
that fomented the situations which en- 
dangered the peace, and who did not, 
who in doing so became guilty of ag- 
gression and who did not. The United 
Nations are also fully aware that both 
these issues could be readily solved, 
provided the peoples of Germany and 
Korea were allowed, in East and West, 
in North and South, to avail them- 
selves of that right of self determina- 
tion which is allegedly held in such 
high esteeem by some who in reality 
are bent upon destroying it. Free elec- 
tions in the whole of Germany and in 
the whole of Korea could settle the 
pending issues justly and rightly. 


During the years there have been 
moments when within the United Na- 
tions an overwhelming consensus of 
opinion has manifested itself. Only as 
recently as four weeks ago we witness- 
ed such a unity of opinion when 53 
member states expressed their satisfac- 
tion on the success of the first collec- 
tive military action under the banner 
of the United Nations. Only five mem- 
bers voted against. 


Now we know that according to the 
nature of the problems under discus- 
sion various groupings of countries are 
formed. But with respect to one issue 
there appears from time to time that 
near unanimity. That issue arises when 
we are called upon, and here I quote, 
“to unite our strength to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security.” It is 
indeed our sincere hope that in other 
fields, too, this great measure of unity 
of mind may be achieved and that at 
least we may succeed in moderating 
and restraining our criticism of one 
another. This is particularly the case 
when the problems of Germany and 
Korea will be discussed at the two con- 
ferences I have mentioned. Should we 
there succeed, the shadows of the past 
will eventually fade away. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY The 
third international conference concerns 
itself with the examination of the stat- 
ute for a European political commun- 
ity, and not with the removal of the 
inheritance of the past. It concerns the 
future. It does not directly affect our 
immediate problems here. But I would 
fail in my duty as a member of the 
Government of a European state, if 
I did not voice the hopes awakened in 
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our part of the world by the increasing 
intensity of European co-operation. It 
is yet too early to predict whether the 
gradually maturing plans for a Euro- 
pean federal structure will be success- 
ful. It is not too early, however, to in- 
vite your very serious attention to a 
development in which Europe, hitherto 
divided against itself and having twice 
been the centre of a world war, is now 
trying to pool its constructive forces. 
This time it is the future which illu- 
minates the present. If this light should 
penetrate into the atmosphere of our 
discussions here it would not resemble 
the shadow of the recent past, a sign 
of death, but a promise of hope, the 
fulfilment of which may become a vit- 
alizing factor for the consolidation of 
worldwide peace. 


I now turn for a moment to the 
work performed by our world organi- 
zation during the last year. It would 
require no great stretch of imagination 
to give warning that our organization 
is running the risk of deteriorating into 
a forum where mutual accusation often 
takes the place of collective effort. All 
that has been repeated so often, that I 
feel disinclined to analyse it once again. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS | prefer 
to direct our thoughts towards a num- 
ber of encouraging developments dur- 
ing the past year. The political event 
which overshadowed all other develop- 
ments has been the signing and imple- 
mentation of the Armistice Agreement 
in Korea, Nobody can pretend that in 
and by itself the armistice is a satis- 
factory and just solution of the Korean 
problem. But it is by far the most im- 
portant step for attaining a satisfactory 
and just solution and as such we grate- 
fully welcome it. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether the attainment to the full 
of the political goals of the United 
Nations in the whole of the peninsula 
would be commensurate to the enor- 
mous additional sufferings and destruc- 
tion necessary for imposing it by force 
of arms. In an atmosphere of highly 
dangerous international tension only 
moderation in our methods can keep 
the road to peace open, and my Gov- 
ernment like to believe that along these 
lines the agreement in Korea has been 
realized. It is altogether fitting to bear 
testimony to the fact that somewhere in 
our world the guns have been silenced 
and that the United Nations, in the 
spirit of the Charter, has not failed in 
its primary purpose. 

It is proper likewise to record the 
satisfaction with which we have fol- 
lowed the recent session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
demonstrated again how much the 
quality of the work of an international 
conference improves when its partici- 
pants give evidence, even in a modest 
way, of constructive intentions. This, 
of course, applies in particular to the 
Soviet bloc. Where obstruction ceases 
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the work of the United Nations at 
once improves. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment hope that the discussions in 
our Assembly concerning financing 
economic development will bear fruit, 
and that the relevant resolutions of the 
Council will provide a new and force- 
ful stimulus. 


TWO FIELDS | would also like to focus 
attention on two specific fields of activ- 
ity of the United Nations which serve 
a most useful purpose—technical as- 
sistance to under-developed countries 
and the work of the United Nations 
for the benefit of refugees. The United 
Nations has done excellent work in 
these two fields. I must add, however, 
that the work has often been too mod- 
est in scope. The Netherlands Govern- 
ment in the past have repeatedly raised 
their voice in the General Assembly 
against any form of waste—financial 
or otherwise—in the United Nations, 
and have often suggested possible eco- 
nomies. We shall continue to do so if 
and when necessary. At the same time 
we would sincerely regret any strong 
pressure in this Assembly for curtailing 
the budget for either technical assist- 
ance or the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


The Netherlands Government have 
warmly welcomed the coming into 
office of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold. The 
actions of Mr. Hammarskjold, as well 
as the debates on personnel policy dur- 
ing the second part of the seventh ses- 
sion, have undoubtedly considerably 
contributed to the restoration of the 
confidence placed in the Secretariat, as 
well as to the self-confidence of its 
members, both individually and collec- 
tively. In this connection I wish to 
stress the happy significance that the 
great powers in the Security Council 





could reach agreement on the appoint- * 


ment of the new Secretary-General 
Here was an instance, alas too rarely 
experienced, of wide co-operation in 
the general interest. 


Our appreciation for the new Secre- 
tary-General in no way makes us for- 
get the great merits of his predecessor. 
When Mr. Trygve Lie, in the fall of 
last year, submitted his resignation, he 
left behind him a worthy monument 
both in the political as well as in the 
material sense. Politically it was he 
who was faced with the task of organ- 
izing the United Nations machinery 
from the start and out of nothing. He 
has done so with devotion and skill. 
The impressive new headquarters may 
perhaps be called the material expres- 
sion of the organizational work which 
it was given to Mr. Trygve Lie to 
achieve. 


As for the proposal of the Nether- 
lands Government on the agenda un- 
der item 72, our purpose is simple. It 
is based on paragraph 3 of article 109 
of the Charter, prescribing a discus- 
sion at the Tenth General Assembly 





in 1955 on whether or not to calli a 
special conference for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter. The 
deliberations of the Tenth General 
Assembly can and should be facilitated 
by preparatory documentation and by 
the preliminary opinions of Member 
states. The preparatory work must start 
right here and now. It is not our inten- 
tion at this time to ask the Assembly 
to commit itself either for or against 
a revision of the Charter in part or as 
a whole, but merely to do the neces- 
sary spade work for our activities in 
1955. Our present item is therefore of 
a completely non-political and non- 
controversial character. We sincerely 
hope that the General Assembly will 
judge our proposal in this light. 


I am aware of the possibility that 
in this Assembly there will be serious 
controversies and sharp differences of 
opinion. Such is the reality of our 
torn world. But whoever has the privi- 
lege to live and work in a democratic 
state knows that one of the greatest 
advantages of democracy lies in the 
fact that people are free to disagree 
amongst each other. To be allowed to 
express a different opinion is moreover 
wholesome because no human being 
is wise enough to possess all truth. 
Consequently the possibility must 
always remain unimpaired to disagree 
with the opinions of the majority. On 
the other hand a democracy has never 
truly succeeded when free opposition 
and genuine differences of opinion 
were not superseded by a fundamental 
sense of solidarity and of respect for 
the commonweal, 


I fervently hope that in our deliber- 
ations here, we will endeavor to re- 
spect each other as Members of the 
United Nations who all are pledged to 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, even if we must sometimes 
differ about means and methods. Let 
us not forget that we all are but human 
mortals and that it is the Lord who 
sits in the Seat of Judgment and holds 
dominion over us. He guides our des- 
tiny. May His blessing be upon the 
work of this Assembly. 


United Kingdom 
—SELWYN LLOYD 


HIS session of the General Assem- 

bly meets under circumstances 
substantially different from those of 
the last three sessions. Now after 
three years of large-scale warfare and 
two years of negotiation the fighting 
in Korea has stopped. The risk of the 
conflict spreading has been avoided. 


But there are still many difficulties 
ahead. Fighting nourished from _be- 
hind the Iron Curtain continues in 
Indo-China. Large-scale terrorist acti- 
vities are taking place in Malaya and 
other parts of the world. Members al- 
ready know something of the difficul- 
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ties of translating a Korean armistice 
into a Korean peace, 


CURBING AGGRESSION The primary re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations is 
to work for a situation in which ag- 
gression will be unlikely or impossi- 
ble. But if aggression should occur, it 
is most important that the United Na- 
tions be prepared to take or to author- 
ize action against the aggressor. Small 
countries, and, indeed, large coun- 
tries will be encouraged to stand up 
to pressure only if there is a world 
authority, backed by powerful States, 
able and willing to act quickly should 
an acknowledged act of aggression be 
committed. 

It was in accordance with this con- 
ception that the aggression in Korea 
has now been repelled and the ag- 
gressors driven back whence they 
came. The United Nations, thanks 
chiefly to the outstanding leadership 
and sacrifices of the United States, 
has functioned successfully. 

But the nations of the world will 
certainly be unable to find full se- 
curity unless it is made clear that any 
similar aggression will be met by simi- 
lar action recommended by the United 
Nations itself or taken by organiza- 


tions based on Article 51 of the 
Charter. 
This conception is not directed 


against the Soviet Union, as the rep- 
resentative of that country thinks. It 
applies equally to all acts of aggres- 
sion, whether or not the aggressor is 
a member of any particular bloc. 


MEDIATION Another vital role of this 
body is to mediate and indeed to in- 
tervene in disputes threatening peace, 
in ar effort to keep those disputes 
from developing into hostilities. This 
role was played in the case of the 
Chinese Nationalist troops in Burma, 
and in Greece, Kashmir and Palestine, 
where the fighting was stopped largely 
because of the conciliatory processes 
of the United Nations, and in the dis- 
pute between Iran and the Soviet 
Union, settled partly in consequence 
of the activities of the United Na- 
tions. Other disputes have been the 
subject of decisions by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The United Nations has thus played a 
much larger part in the post-war years 
than is commonly recognized in pre- 
venting controversies between nations 
from developing into something very 
much worse. It is therefore wrong to 
suggest that it has accomplished 
nothing. 


FORUM A third role is to provide a 
forum in which the issues of the day 
can be debated, Of value is the As- 
sembly’s annual general debate, and, 
on occasion, a debate, such as that at 
the last session on the repatriation of 
prisoners of war in Korea, can help 
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greatly to create an international pub- 
lic opinion or an atmosphere in which 
some deadlock can be resolved. 


This is not always the case. And it 
is not true that a problem has only to 
be debated in the United Nations for 
it to be solved. Sometimes public de- 
bates can only exacerbate hard feel- 
ings. Parties to a controversy may be 
forced to take up publicly rigid posi- 
tions and to indulge in acrimonious 
propaganda speeches for domestic 
consumption. Nothing will cause the 
Organization to lose ground more 
than year after year to debate par- 
ticular controversies: in the same ac- 
rimonious, unproductive and incon- 
clusive manner. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC WORK Parallel with 
these other roles is the social, eco- 
nomic and humanitarian work of the 
United Nations, particularly that of 
the specialized agencies. That work is 
complementary to the Organization’s 
political work, for hunger, poverty 
and disease will impair the best of 
political solutions, while the progres- 
sive raising of living standards will of 
itself contribute to political settle- 
ments. 

The United Kingdom pays special 
tribute to the work of technical as- 
sistance now well launched, and to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
It also hopes that the proposed five 
years’ renewal of the office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees will, 
with improving world conditions, see 
an end to this tragic human problem. 

One factor to spur efforts to relax 
international tension and reduce arma- 
ments is the knowledge that progress 
in those directions should enable sub- 
stantially greater resources to be de- 
voted to improving living standards. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES Finally, there is 
the role of the United Nations with 
regard to dependent peoples, on which 
opinions differ. The British position 
on “colonialism” was made abund- 
antly clear to the General Assembly 
last year by Mr. Eden. He observed 
that the dependent territories could 
either continue “with the help of coun- 
tries like my own, their orderly pro- 
gress towards self-government” or else 
they could be “prematurely aban- 
doned by us, and exposed to anarchy 
or despotism, so that all liberal ten- 
dencies are smothered, perhaps for 
generations.” He had no doubt as to 
which course most closely fitted the 
purpose of the Charter. 


IDEOLOGICAL SPLIT As to the matters 
now threatening world peace, there 
is, first, the ideological split. 

“We on our side of the Iron Cur- 
tain believe in progress by gradual 
evolution, by reform, by compromise 
and in the preservation of the liber- 
ties of the individual to worship as he 
pleases, to associate as he pleases, to 


speak, to write, to vote as he pleases.” 
This gradual evolution should also ap- 
ply in the political development of the 
dependent peoples, “for whose well- 
being we are responsible.” They must 
be allowed to develop, to build up the 
political institutions which best suit 
them, “and to establish with our as- 
sistance the economic and social func- 
tions of self-government.” 

On the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, there has been the belief in the 
suppression of human liberties in the 
interests of the state, in monolithic 
unity at home, and in the forcible 
overthrow of existing systems of so- 
ciety in the rest of the world—to put 
it shortly, in the classic communist 
aim of world revolution. 


IS CO-EXISTENCE POSSIBLE? Is it possible 
for these two systems to exist side by 
side? Is peaceful co-existence possible? 
Or is war inevitable? 


Mr. Malenkov said last August 8 
that there is no disputable or outstand- 
ing issue which could not be settled 
in a peaceful way on the basis of mu- 
tual agreement between the countries 
concerned, that the U.S.S.R. stood for 
“a peaceful co-existence of the two 
systems.” 

There has, however, been plenty of 
evidence in the past to the sepport of 
a contrary view, that co-existence 
should only continue until the Soviet 
leaders consider that the time is ripe 
for them to pursue another policy. 
“Which view are we to accept today? 
What are really the basic purposes of 
the rulers in the Kremlin? Have we 
had any further indications of answer 
to that question at this Assembly?” 


On September 16, Mr. Malik wel- 
comed the improved international cli- 
mate, and Mr, Katz-Suchy pointed out 
that the improved climate was con- 
ducive to the resumption of co-opera- 
tion among states. But much of what 
Mr. Vyshinsky said in the general de- 
bate seemed to conflict with the spirit 
of Mr. Malenkov’s speech. 


CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM Nevertheless, de- 
spite Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, the 
United Kingdom attitude is one of 
cautious optimism. “No one could 
blame us for our caution. Deeds and 
the passage of time are needed to con- 
vince us that this co-existence . . . is 
not just co-existence during an armi- 
stice or a lull—a sort of armed truce 
—but that it means living side by side 
in a state of peace which is genuinely 
intended on both sides to be lasting.” 

It would therefore be most foolish 
for the countries of the free world im- 
mediately to cast aside their defences 





‘or to relax their efforts to maintain 


their strength through, for instance, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, that defensive alliance which 
came into being solely because of the 
(Continued on page 310) 
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Essay Winners Inspired 





by Headquarters Visit 


Winners of Worldwide Contest 


Flown to New York for 


Month-Long Studies 


MONG interested spectators at 

the opening of the eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly session were nine young 
men and a young woman who were 
winners of the United Nations fifth in- 
ternational essay contest. 


Writing on either technical assist- 
ance or the role of non-governmental 
organizations in the work of the 
United Nations, the ten came from 
Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, 
Iraq, Italy, Israel, Liberia, New Zea- 
land, and Pakistan. 

The contest is open to members of 
non-governmental organizations asso- 
ciated with the United Nations and is 
designed to increase knowledge of the 
organization among these important 
affiliated bodies. 

The ten winners were flown from 
their countries and are spending Sep- 
tember in New York at United Na- 
tions expense. As well as attending the 
sessions of the General Assembly and 
committees, they are studying the 
operations of the Secretariat and have 
attended the week-long seminar of the 
Institute for Annual Review of United 
Nations Affairs, jointly conducted by 
New York University and the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the 
United Nations with the co-operation 
of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Interviews have also 
been arranged with top United Na- 
tions officials, to give them an overall 
picture of operations as well as de- 
tailed information on special fields in 
which individual contest winners may 
be interested. 

On their return to their countries, 
the winners will address the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to which they 
belong and other interested bodies. As 
firsthand witnesses, they will provide 
a closer link between the Organization 
and its supporters in their home coun- 
tries. 

Winners have all made radio broad- 
casts transmitted over the various re- 
gional networks of United Nations 
radio. Several winners have also writ- 
ten for their home country newspapers. 

The value of the competition and 
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the visit to Headquarters is illustrated 
by the case of Manuel Freer Jiménez, 
the 1949 winner from Costa Rica who 
returned to the United Nations the 
following year as a delegate, In the 
same year Hector Motta Avellanal, the 
winner from Uruguay, remained at 
United Nations Headquarters as a 
press attaché for his country, Other 
winners have taken active executive 
posts in the United Nations move- 
ments in their countries. 


Nine of the ten winners this year 
chose as their topic “United Nations 


Technical Assistance and Peace—the 
Duties of the Peoples and the Respon- 
sibilities of the International Com- 
munity.” One contestant wrote on the 
alternate subject “The Role of the 
Non-Governmental Organizations in 
the Implementation of Principles of 
the United Nations.” Essays were ap- 
proximately 2000 words in length and 
were written in French, English and 
Spanish. According to rules of the 
contest, entrants must be between 20 
and 35. 

Two essays were chosen by national 
selection boards in each of 50 coun- 
tries and sent to New York, where the 
10 finalists were chosen. 

Not present at New York was a sec- 
ond woman winner, Dr. Altagracia 
Bautista, from the Dominican Repub- 
lic, who was unable to attend because 
of professional duties as a lawyer in 
her country. 

In the brief articles which appear 
below the essay contest winners give, 
for the BULLETIN and its readers, 
something of the impact made upon 
them by their visit to Headquarters 
and of the impression of the United 
Nations and its work which they will 
carry home with them. 





Stanley Burke, a Vancouver newspaperman, puts his training to use working part-time for the 
United Nations Bulletin. Like several other winners, he sent news stories back to his home city. 


STANLEY L. BURKE, Canada 


VISIT to the United Nations re- 
- minds me of a visit to Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

Like Canterbury, the United Na- 
tions buildings reflect the dreams and 
hopes of the men who built them. As 
befits the Headquarters of an organiza- 
tion which must build a radically new 


world system, they are daring in their 
innovation. But the idealism of the 
design is above all practical, as befits 
a body which must recognize the reali- 
ties of imperfect human emotions as 
it builds toward an ideal, 

In these buildings we have seen the 
men and women who are shaping this 
ideal. Under the great dome of the 
General Assembly we have seen the 
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Examing the famed mural in the United Nations Assembly Building by Spanish artist Vela 
Zanetti are Benjamin Salamon of Israel and Mrs. Alison Alexander of New Zealand. The mural 
represents the struggle of man for peace. Mr. Salamon is a student at the London School of 
Economics. Mrs. Alexander, a mother, housewife and former teacher, is now studying law. 


delegates to the parliament of the 
world. And we have seen in action 
the Secretariat who carry out their in- 
structions,.who carry out the world- 
wide work of the United Nations, 
which some day may succeed in re- 
moving the basic causes of war — 
want and ignorance. 

I found special inspiration in the 
Secretariat. Speaking every language, 
from all parts of the world, these peo- 
ple have proven that men can change, 
that they can improve themselves. A 
few years ago such an international 
team would have been impossible. To- 
day it is taken for granted. 

On a more “practical” level I have 
been encouraged to find that the 
United Nations meets the challenge 
often thrown at it — “will it stand up 
against a cash register?” I learn that 
the people of the world pay not more 
than a few cents per person per year 
to finance the United Nations. In dol- 
lars and cents, in pesos and pounds, 
this can be shown to be a sound in- 
vestment. Through improved health, 
increased skill and capital, the people 
of the world are already beginning 
to imcrease production, raise living 
standards. In the end this benefits all 
people, even the wealthiest. 

The United Nations is truly an “in- 
vestment in people.” 


BENJAMIN SALAMON, Israel 


HOSE who took part in the draft- 

ing of the Charter had never in- 
tended to aim at history. But, fortu- 
nately enough, the United Nations has 
already become an asset from which 
the international community cannot 
allow itself to part. While I was study- 
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ing the work of the United Nations at 
Headquarters, an extremely important 
service which the United Nations is 
rendering the individuals of the inter- 
national community attracted my at- 
tention. It is a service of educating us 
towards a better understanding of in- 
ternational affairs by becoming more 
and more aware of the right questions 
that should be asked. This while re- 
membering that not all well-put and 
justified questions have final and com- 
plete answers. It is my belief that this 
service is going to produce most en- 
couraging and constructive results. 





MRS. ALISON ALEXANDER, New Zealand 


ODAY’S urgent problem seems to 

me to be a need for a reaffirma- 
tion of faith in the purpose of the 
United Nations. It is necessary to have 
a realistic approach — to appreciate 
the limitations of the United Nations 
as an instrument for the maintenance 
of peace; to realize in the circum- 
stances that it is the best possible avail- 
able. The purpose behind the initial 
drafting of the Charter was to bring 
people together in round-table discus- 
sion—above all to bring people to- 
gether. The present trend towards im- 
patience with an instrument which by 
its very nature must be imperfect is 
something we must combat with con- 
structive criticism—unless we can put 
in its place some better thing. There 
is a need for a greater sense of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of 
Member States for this organ for the 
conduct of international relations, The 
test of human worthiness surely is 
belief in other human beings. 


AUGUSTUS F. CAINE, Liberia 


O quite a few people the United 

Nations is undeserving of world 
support just because it refuses to foster 
the accomplishment of their own self- 
ish aims, The world might well let such 
reactionaries enjoy the opinion to 
which they are entitled. But a danger 
lies in the fact that these optimistic 
intellectuals are vociferous in educat- 
ing to their view other people who 
have not had the opportunity to study 
at first-hand conditions as they really 
exist. What I consider a step by the 
Organization to avert this danger is 
the availability at its Headquarters of 





Discussing valuable work being achieved by United Nations teams in Africa are Augustus 
F. Caine, essay winner from Liberia, and Benjamin Cohen, United Nations Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information. Mr. Caine, a teacher who is studying law, took advantage of his 
opportunity to write from firsthand knowledge in his essay on United Nations technical assistance. 
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ample records from which sincere in- 
quirers might gain a fair picture of 
the world situation from 1945, of the 
United Nations attempt to deal in a 
practical way with the manifold prob- 
lems involved with the maintenance 
of peace and the accomplishments 
thus far. If we who come to the Sec- 
retariat will only realize that the work 
of the United Nations, by its very 
nature, cannot be covered within eight 
or even one hundred years, we will 
admit that despite disappointments in 
certain national hopes, the Organiza- 
tion has meant the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and in fact re- 
ject the attitude of the reactionaries. 
Thus, we can carry home to those 
who do not know the truth, tidings of 
a great institution which, if whole- 
heartedly supported by all peoples, 
will stand as the greatest force for 
peace in our time. 


M. YUSUF BUCH, Pakistan 


NLIKE its solid and imposing 

house of steel and glass, the 
United Nations Organization itself is 
a precarious structure, delicately bal- 
anced. I believe this to be a funda- 
mental fact of the current international 
situation and it is on a realistic recog- 
nition of it that the search and effort 
for lasting peace must be based. In a 
world harassed by hates and torn by 
strife, the idea of the United Nations 
may intellectually be easily conceiv- 
able, but the process of giving it emo- 
tional reality— of making it an im- 
mediate and ever-present influence 





cannot be a facile one and must not 
be thought to be so. It is a task of 
tremendous proportions and some mo- 
mentary frustrations in tackling it are 
inevitable. But the sense of mission, 





Studying workings of the Economic and Social Council are Gianni Tibaldi, Italian political jour- 
nalist, and Yusuf Buch, a journalist from Pakistan. They are seated at a conference table in the 
chamber of the Economic and Social Council in which they have taken special interest. 


the genuine devotion with which it is 
being approached, here at the Head- 
quarters, holds out a definite hope, a 
distinct promise that, in God’s good 
time, it will be fulfilled. 


GIANNI C. TIBALDI, Italy 


oe seen the true meaning of this 
international Organization and I 
was easily convinced that the United 
Nations is not just a “factory for 
ideas.” I did not see a single square 
foot of the United Nations building 
which was not entirely utilitarian. It 
seems as though even the frescos are 
not mere ornaments: more than that, 
they are symbols by which to show 


5 





Concentration is caught in the faces of Manuel Valderrama Aramayo, Bolivian lawyer, and 
Ismat Kittani, of the foreign service of Iraq, who are listening to translations of proceedings 


in the General Assembly. Contest winners 
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also attended seminars, committee meetings. 


the co-operation and development of 
the Organization. The method of 
work, the humane atmosphere of these 
people, show clearly that every ink- 
stand, here, is a strategic part of in- 
ternational life. Technique, organiza- 
tion, art, ideology have found their 
perfectly harmonious unity in the 
United Nations Headquarters, a monu- 
ment dedicated to a new civilization. 


ISMAT KITTANI, Iraq 


r many cases where bitter criticisms 
are levelled at the United Nations, 
the critics are not only ignorant of the 
record of the Organization, but also 
have never seen it in action. After 
visiting the different sections of the 
Headquarters one cannot but highly 
praise the sincere and heroic efforts 
which are constantly being made here 
to advance the cause of international 
peace. Even more important, in my 
opinion, are the activities of the 
United Nations along non-political 
lines, where emotional friction is far 
less than in the political fields. The 
best advice for such critics would be 
“see and then criticize, for only then 
your criticism can be constructive.” 


MANUEL VALDERRAMA ARAMAYO, Bolivia 


HE United Nations has the op- 

portunity to accomplish a great 
deal for the cultural and material im- 
provement of large sections of the 
world’s population, who desire to col- 
laborate activity in fulfilment of the 
purposes of the Charter of San Fran- 
cisco. Through widely developed pro- 
grams, this world organization can, in 
collaboration with the specialized 
agencies, accelerate the economic im- 
provement of under-developed regions, 
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Discussing technical assistance with Gustavo Martinez-Cabanas, Deputy Director General of the 
worldwide United Nations program, are Dr. Cornelio Pop, Argentine lawyer, and Lucien de 
Groote, of the Belgian Institute of Political Science. Both essay winners who had written on tech- 
nical assistance took advantage of the opportunity to get authoritative information on progress. 


in order to improve the situation of 
their inhabitants, to make them 
capable of participating in the demo- 
cratic stabilization of their countries 
and in the strengthening of world 
peace. This is the most conspicuous 
impression of the several I received 
during my visit to the United Nations 
Headquarters, 


DR. CORNELIO POP, Argentina 


O make a direct contact with 

the United Nations Organization 
through its Secretariat constitutes a 
very valuable experience. The com- 
plexity of the problems that the Sec- 
retariat has to face every day em- 
braces all human activities in the so- 
cial, economic and political fields. 


One of the most appealing char- 
acteristics is the work carried on by 
the members of the Organization, of 
all nationalities, in a perfect spirit of 
co-operation, thus forming a big fam- 
ily at the disposal of the international 
community. 

The opportunity given us by the 
United Nations to study closely the 
machinery of the Secretariat has been 
a great satisfaction, since we have been 
able to become familiarized with and 
appreciate not only its activities, but 
its competence. 


LUCIEN DE GROOTE, Belgium 


CONSIDER it a great privilege to 

have been able to follow closely 

the work of the United Nations, which 

assumes the responsibility of maintain- 
ing world peace and security. 

I have been able to comprehend 
many problems at their true value 
through the contacts I had with the 
directors of the various departments 
of the Organization, and my attend- 
ance at the meetings of the General 
Assembly, Security Council and other 
organs. Today, I believe it would per- 
haps be advisable to give a smaller 
part to the contests of sterile eloquence 
and a greater one to the realization of 
the objectives toward the coalition of 
all energies in a single devotion to 
peace. Among these objectives, the 
fight against poverty, disease and il- 
literacy in under-developed countries 
should come first. 





(Continued from page 280) 
saying, as it is sometimes being said 
now, that they could neither live to- 
gether nor fight each other down, and 
in spite of that, the world has moved 
on and the situation of despair has 
become past history. 

It is always delicate for a foreigner 
to speak about a country where he is 
but a visitor. And it is difficult for 
him to assess the significance of the 
spiritual and political history of his 
host country. I feel, however, you 
will understand if, in conclusion, I 
refer to an American experience to 
which all the world owes much. The 
founding fathers of this great nation 
took upon themselves the responsibil- 
ity for the creation of a new and in- 
dependent state on American soil. 
They did so in a firm trust in the fu- 
ture and with a firm belief in the 
basic decency of man. In that spirit 
they managed to weld together in one 
nation people from many nations of 
the world. E pluribus unum is rightly 
inscribed on the shield of the United 
States. 

That could also be the motto of the 
United Nations in its defiance of 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, in its 
belief in freedom and in its hope for 
world unity. Read in the right spirit, 
the Charter of the United Nations ex- 
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presses an approach to the political 
problems of man which would have 
been well understood by men like 
Jefferson and Lincoln. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


The Secretary-General addressed 
other meetings in the United States 
on United Nations affairs and sent 
messages to still others, 

In Washington, at a luncheon given 
by the American Political Science As- 
sociation on September 11, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that “man must master 
his world, but in order to do so, he 
must know it,” and in conclusion rec- 
ognized the important part the Asso- 
ciation, composed of social scientists, 
teachers and research scholars, has 
played and will play in the future. 
Mr. Hammarskjold said it was imper- 
ative that the United Nations and its 
Secretary-General establish and de- 
velop the closest possible working re- 
lationship with this group. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche attended the luncheon in his 
capacity as the newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. In his news 
conference, Dr. Bunche said of the 
United Nations, “It has done few 
things perfectly, but in intervening in 
every threatening dispute it has put 
the brakes on and has tended to avert 
the use of force.” 


In Minneapolis, on September 15, 
the Fourth Conference of the United 
States National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization met. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General in Charge of the Department 
of Public Information, read a message 
from Mr. Hammarskjold in which Mr. 
Hammarskjold described UNESCO as 
“the United Nations agency especially 
designed to help peoples speak to 
peoples with mutual understanding and 
respect in all these matters of the 
mind and the spirit that must, in the 
long run, determine the course of 
international life and the fate of na- 
tions in the years before us.” 


In New York, the Institute for Re- 
view of United Nations Affairs held 
meetings from September 14-18, spon- 
sored jointly by New York University 
and the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. Speakers and 
topics were: Dr. Ralph Bunche, An- 
drew W. Cordier on “The General 
Assembly,” Dr. William Jordan on 
“The Maintenance of Peace,” Roy 
Blough on “Economic Affairs,” Ben- 
jamin Cohen on “Public Information” 
and Ambassador James J. Wadsworth 
on “United States Policy in the United 
Nations.” 
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(Continued from page 305) 


westward surge of Soviet military 
might. 

The leaders of the communist 
world are realists who respect facts. 
“We have no intention of being put 
in the position of having to negotiate 
with them from weakness. That would 
not help to bring real peace, That is 
why the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment remains determined to play its 
full part in maintaining the strength 
of this defensive and non-aggressive 
alliance which is at present one of the 
main buttresses of world peace. 


CHANGE IN U.S.S.R. POLICY There is thus 
reason for caution. There is also 
cause for optimism, for since the 
death of Stalin, there have been 
changes in the U.S.S.R.’s domestic 
and external policies, which the 
United Kingdom welcomes for it 
wishes to avoid in any way checking 
any favorable reactions which may 
be taking place. Of course, it is the 
deeds which really count. 

The most significant deed of the 
Soviet Union in the field of foreign 
affairs since Stalin’s death was the 
abandonment of its position taken up 
on the forcible repatriation of Korean 
prisoners of war. This made possible 
the Korean armistice, and helped to 
ease international tension. 

It is a mistake to assume that noth- 
ing can be settled with Soviet Russia 
unless and until everything is settled. 
“A settlement of two or three of our 
difficulties would be an important gain 
to every peace-loving country.” The 
United Kingdom thus favors taking 
outstanding problems one by one and 
seeking to negotiate settlement. Above 
all, it desires “to maintain some mo- 
mentum behind the improvement” 
which has been perceptible during the 
past few months. Mr, Dulles’ tem- 
perate and statesmanlike speech in the 
general debate set an admirable tone 
and made it possible to maintain this 
momentum. 


GERMANY “One matter on which we 
are very ready to try to make pro- 
gress is Germany.” In repeatedly ad- 
dressing the U.S.S.R. on this subject 
since March 1952, the United King- 
dom and the other two governments 
associated with it have emphasized 
that no lasting settlement for Ger- 
many can be negotiated until there is 
an all-German government based on 
the will of the German people as ex- 
pressed in free elections. 

They sincerely hope that the 
U.S.S.R. will reply to their invitation 
of September 2 to participate in a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the four countries, suggested for Oc- 
tober 15 at Lugano, to concentrate 
first on the question of free elections 
and the status of the future German 
government. 

The U.S.S.R. should also welcome 
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the proposal that the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany be a member of the 
European Defence Community. This, 
as Mr. Dulles pointed out, will merge 
German military strength into the 
structure of a non-aggressive Euro- 
pean community. Neither Germany 
nor any other member of the com- 
munity will be able to take independ- 
ent military action to serve national 
ambitions. This plan really offers 
much greater security for the Soviet 
people against the risk of another 
German aggression than the peace 
treaty repeatedly put forward by the 
Soviet Union whereby an independ- 
ent Germany would have national 
armed forces. 

The Austrian problem is another 
which can be speedily solved. The of- 
fer of the three Western Occupying 
Powers to conclude an Austrian treaty 
at a Foreign Ministers’ meeting is still 
open. 


INDO-CHINA Danger to international 
peace undoubtedly exists in Indo- 
China, where soldiers of the French 
Union are fighting against an internal 
enemy financed and supported from 
abroad, 

There can be no lasting peace in 
Asia so long as the war continues in 
the three Associated States of Indo- 
China, whom this General Assembly 
has recommended should be admitted 
to the United Nations. 


KOREA The most immediate and press- 
ing problem is that of Korea, where 
the next step is to set up the political 
conference. The Assembly’s proposals 
on the method of setting up this con- 
ference in no way prejudiced the right 
of the other side in the Korean conflict 
to be fully and adequately represented. 

The United Kingdom (which, like 
others, thought that the India’s partici- 
pation would benefit the conference) 
believes that setting up the conference 
is more important than the participa- 
tion of particular Member states who 
are not competent parties to that con- 
flict. 

This, however, is certainly not the 
appropriate moment to debate the is- 
sues again. “We fervently hope that 
the Chinese People’s Government and 
the North Korean Authorities will on 
reconsideration find themselves able to 
accept the proposals which we have 
made and to join in a conference next 
month.” The longer the delay, the 
harder it may be to get agreement. 


NEW SUGGESTIONS The new and con- 
structive suggestions recently put for- 
ward by Mr. Lodge should be very 
carefully considered. His first sugges- 
tion — that the question of the parti- 
cipation of so-called neutral states be 
left to the political conference, without 
any country being committed before- 
hand to a rigid position—seems to be 
a most sensible and statesmanlike way 





of resolving the present situation. His 
second welcome suggestion was for a 
United States representative and a re- 
presentative of the other side to meet 
as quickly as possible to discuss all 
arrangements for the conference. At- 
tempts, however, have been made to 
insist on an exact definition of that 
word “arrangements”. “Why? Why not 
leave it at the word ‘arrangements’? 
Is it impossible ever to leave a little 
flexibility?” 

It is regrettable that Mr. Vyshinsky 
ridiculed these suggestions without any 
pause for consideration. “We hope 
that there will be second thoughts and 
that these proposals, when considered, 
will receive a favorable answer because 
the verdict of history is going to be 
harsh upon all of us if, because of a 
difference of opinion on composition, 
we fail to get this vital conference 
started.” 

The peaceful reunification of Korea 
will not be easy, but at the same 
time the United Kingdom certainly 
appreciates the need for giving assur- 
ances of security to a reunited Korea 
and its neighbors. 


CHALLENGE OF DISARMAMENT One of 
the great dangers to peace is the un- 
controlled expansion and development 
of national armaments and weapons 
of mass destruction, which make the 
prospects of a war appalling. If civili- 
zation is to survive, “we have to devise 
a system of disarmament sufficiently 
comprehensive and so well safeguarded 
as to command the confidence of all 
nations.” This obviously requires the 
creation of conditions of mutual con- 
fidence between nations, by removing 
causes of friction. 


The Soviet Union has argued that 
the reduction of armaments would of 
itself reduce international tension. But 
it is surely ingenuous to suggest that 
there can be any significant progress 
in putting a disarmament program into 
effect until there is more confidence. 


Preliminary agreements on the re- 
quirements for a comprehensive and 
co-ordinated disarmament program, 
which would include the prohibition 
and abolition of all weapons of mass 
destruction, would of itself help to 
ease tension. As Mr. Dulles said, at- 
tempts to reach agreement on these 
requirements can and should be made 
concurrently with attempts to find solu- 
tions of the various political disarma- 
ment problems. 


The Disarmament Commission, set 
up last year by the Assembly precisely 
to meet this need, has made no pro- 
gress in the last few months. The fault 
does not lie with the United Kingdom 
or with the other governments associ- 
ated with it. Last year they gave clear 
proof of their earnest desire to get the 
Commission moving, submitting a 
number of working papers on various 
aspects of disarmament. Theirs were 
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not hard and fast proposals, for they 
want to hear comments on them or 
constructive counter-proposals. 


US.S.R. PROPOSALS The Soviet Union 
representative however accused them 
of being interested only in espionage, 
saying they did not genuinely want dis- 
armament. The Soviet Union proposals 
do not seem to have evolved in any 
way since they were first put forward. 
It really is up to the Soviet Union to 
state definitely whether it is prepared 
to agree to the minimum safeguards 
necessary to make a disarmament pro- 
gram secure, and to discuss those 
essential safeguards in detail. “We 
really cannot get anywhere without 
frank and detailed discussion about 
practical arrangements.” 

The reasons for not accepting the 
U.S.S.R.’s general proposals as they 
now stand have been repeated again 
and again. A one-third cut in the exist- 
ing armed forces and armaments of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council would produce an 
arbitrary and quite inequitable redistri- 
bution of strength. To abolish atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruction 
seems impractical except within the 
framework of a system to ensure only 
the peaceful use of the dangerous ma- 
terial involved. This matter must also 
be linked with the limitation of con- 
ventional armaments. 

Mr. Dulles intimated that the United 
States Government views on disarm- 
ament were not flexible. If only there 
were some indication of flexibility or 
novelty in the Soviet Union’s proposal! 
The United Kingdom hopes, however. 
that the Disarmament Commission will 
be continued as the appropriate place 
for further discussion. 


REVISION OF CHARTER Tempers have 
also been unnecessarily roused by the 
agenda items on Charter revision. It 
is obviously too soon for any power to 
commit itself on this complicated sub- 
ject. 

The best attitude for every Member 
at present is to refrain from taking up 
rigid positions and to seek to prepare 
themselves so that the discussions at 
the tenth session of the Assembly in 
1955 can be fruitful. It is difficult 
however to understand why some dele- 
gations seem so extremely nervous 
about any idea of any Charter revision. 
“Surely this is one topic to which we 
should be able to give dispassionate 
consideration, and in any case. . . 
proposals for the revision of the Chart- 
er are subject to the exercise of the 
veto.” 


DECISIVE ROLE To sum up, it would be 
foolish to expect sensational results 
from this Assembly. But it does have 
a decisive role to play. When the fight- 
ing stopped in Korea, a new hope was 
born, and we are now at a critical 
phase in the development of relations 
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between the free world and the com- 
munist countries. Much may depend 
upon the turn of events in the next 
few weeks or months. 

A limited agreement has been 
proved possible. The Assembly debates 
must do nothing to forfeit that gain, 
to prejudice the possibility of further 
agreements. Some people in the free 
world, however, start to talk of “ap- 
peasement” as soon as any agreement 
with the Iron Curtain countries is 
mooted. Negotiation, it must be stress- 
ed, is not the same as appeasement. 

The twentieth century has had little 
experience of making peace by negoti- 
ation, for its great wars have been 
fought to a finish. This modern age 
could learn much from older and per- 
haps more civilized times when wars 
were usually ended by negotiation, by 
compromise, before one nation had 
completely torn the heart out of 
another nation. 

The consequences of failure would 
be terrible. But there is real hope of 
further progress in the next twelve 
months, which every Member should 
sustain, and so bring some comfort to 
the anxious and perplexed hearts in 
every land longing for the leadership 
necessary to guide the world towards 
a lasting peace, 


a 
Yugoslavia 
—KOCA POPOVIC 


= immediate cause of the present 
relaxation of international tension 
has undoubtedly been the obvious 
modifications of certain political atti- 
tudes and initiatives of the Soviet 
Government, which only proves that 
that Government has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the international tension. 
Are we now faced with objective tend- 
encies towards a lasting relaxation of 
tension? The answer no longer solely 
depends upon the course and realism 
of Soviet Union policy, but on other 
factors, such as the lasting nature of 
the very causes of the change, and the 
realistic nature of other governments’ 
policies. Among those many factors, 
the relationship of forces plays a pri- 
mary role. Broadly speaking, that fac- 
tor encompasses in itself all the others; 
it cannot be simply reduced to the 
relationship of material forces. 


TENSION STILL GREAT We do not believe 
that the cold war has ended and that 
the signs of lessening tension have re- 
moved the tension itself; on the con- 
trary, it is still very great. It is for us 
to bring to fruition what has already 
been achieved through the concerted 
action of peace-loving nations, in 
order that something new and better 
may be achieved: the transformation 
of the still fragile results of our efforts 
into an efficient means of achieving 
something more. Because vast inter- 
ests are at stake in conflicts between 


great powers, those powers cannot al- 
ways be impartial unless they receive 
the assistance, support and co-opera- 
tion of the smaller nations. That is 
one of the major reasons justifying 
the existence and mission of an organ- 
ization such as the United Nations. 

Hence, one of the dangers is a re- 
newal of certain tendencies by the 
great powers to seek a solution of 
their differences at the expense of, or 
without consulting, the other interested 
parties. We have seen such attempts. 
They cannot but consolidate the dis- 
equilibrium which they were supposed 
to solve. They can be only a source of 
further tension and finally, of war. The 
less powerful nations cannot be given 
only the choice of submission to one 
or the other of the great powers. 

Without denying the connection be- 
tween the social systems and the for- 
eign policies of governments, we 
should be making a great error and 
harming the interests of peace if we 
assumed the right to appraise a gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy in accordance 
with the name which one might give 
to that country’s political or social 
regime. 

Here we return to the problem of 
ideological warfare, the errors of 
which have been condemned by 
former representatives of Yugoslavia. 
If an ideological interpretation is given 
to a war of aggression, it is only claim- 
ing a right to engage in warfare of 
any ideology. By identifying the pro- 
gressive movements of some countries 
with the Soviet regime, and arbitrarily 
identifying it with the communist doc- 
trine, one is playing the game of the 
hegemonistic tendencies of Soviet pol- 
icy, which also acts under the cloak 
of ideology. That is why the struggle 
of ideas is permissible and desirable 
only in so far as it promotes the cause 
of peace and the progress of mankind. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS The blocking 
of aggression in Korea has created 
favorable conditions for efforts to ease 
tensions elsewhere in spite of some 
inadmissible measures taken by the 
South Korean Government, which 
hamper the implementation of the 
principles of the United Nations on 
the Korean problem. We still have to 
solve Korea’s peaceful unification and 
the formation of a democratic and 
independent state. This issue remains 
an open problem and a dangerous one 
as far as world peace is concerned. 
Therefore, the United Nations, whose 
principal aim is the strengthening and 
maintenance of peace, must bear in 
mind primarily the way in which the 
results already achieved, namely, the 
conclusion of the armistice, can lead 
to new success, 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS Serious misunder- 
standings have arisen over the char- 
acter and constitution of the political 
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conference. These impede a prompt 
solution of the Korean problem, The 
resolution of fifteen countries does not 
reflect the role that the United Nations 
should play. We believe that the 
United Nations should fulfill the duty 
entrusted to it by the Charter and ap- 
proach the problem as the guardian 
and architect of universal peace, reject- 
ting every tendency aimed at trans- 
forming this Organization into an ideo- 
logical or political bloc, or into parties 
to an armed conflict. 


The Korean situation is linked with 
other Asian problems including the 
representation of China in the United 
Nations. The continued shelving of 
this question will undoubtedly prevent 
the United Nations from fulfilling its 
role in the improvement of relations 
between countries in the Far East and 
Asia. 


Yugoslavia is also anxious about 
events in Tunisia and Morocco. No 
way has yet been found of achieving 
a fair solution in the relations between 
these two countries and France which 
would give full satisfaction to the ele- 
mentary aspirations of the peoples of 
Tunisia and Morocco and end exist- 
ing tensions and divergencies. 

Eight years after the end of World 
War II, a treaty with Austria has not 
yet been concluded nor the independ- 
ence of that country reestablished. 
Responsibility for this rests mainly on 
the U.S.S.R. The problem of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the unifica- 
tion of that country also constitutes a 
crucial problem on the European po- 
litical scene. 


Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
have concluded a Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation, based on the United 
Nations Charter. This aggreement re- 
mains open to all other countries of 
this region prepared to ce-operate on 
a footing of equality. We are con- 
vinced that this treaty will promote 
friendly co-operation between the three 
countries and that this co-operation 
may serve as an example to other na- 
tions interested in the maintenance of 
peace. Such regional agreements are 
necessary and constitute a solution 
best adapted to the cause of peace. 


EXPANDING ACTIVITIES For consistent 
and lasting appeasement in the world 
and for peace on a firmer basis we 
have to broaden the activities of our 
Organization. In this respect we agree 
with the views of the Secretary-Gener- 
al in the introduction to his annual re- 
port. In spite of the limited means at 
its disposal, the work of United Na- 
tions technical assistance deserves our 
full approval, both on the efforts 
exerted and the successes achieved. 
The concept of the special fund, the 
importance of which is generally rec- 
ognized, has reached a stage where 
concrete measures must be taken for 
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its implementation, for this concept 
is closely connected with the needs 
and the problems of the under-de- 
veloped countries. In 1938, 31 per 
cent of the world population was un- 
dernourished, while fourteen years 
later, in 1952, this percentage had in- 
creased to 61 per cent. This is entirely 
due to the increase of want in the 
under-developed countries. We do not 
believe that the concept of the special 
fund constitutes a miraculous panacea, 
but it is one of the most appropriate 
and effective means for intensifying 
international co-operation and stimu- 
lating confidence among nations. 


COLONIAL PEOPLES The peoples of vast 
regions in Africa and some parts of 
Asia are fast becoming more aware 
of their political and national individ- 
uality, and are demanding independ- 
ence, as well as a right to self-govern- 
ment. It is unreasonable and unjust to 
ignore their claims. Our Organization 
should make appropriate efforts to 
lead the dependent and semi-dependent 
peoples, and especially colonial peo- 
ples, toward independence. Such an 
effort for broadening and strengthen- 
ing the authority of the United Na- 
tions would contribute to the liquida- 
tion of conditions under which dis- 
putes are transformed into armed 
conflicts and under which the enemies 
of world peace and of the freedom of 
peoples can find encouragement for 
their activities. 


Dominican Republic 
—DR. TULIO FRANCO Y FRANCO 


OR the immense majority of the 
Member states, and especially for 
the small countries, the triumph of the 
action in Korea undertaken and main- 
tained under the auspices the United 
Nations emphasizes the urgent need 
for the rapid and correct operation of 
a powerful system of defence within 
the international community. 


The United Nations is based on the 
idea of final condemnation of aggres- 
sion and of the use of violence, as on 
submission to the dictates and prin- 
ciples of those rules under which co- 
existence among peoples is organized. 
The memorable document of San 
Francisco rests inevitably upon the su- 
preme principle of good faith which 
should in all its aspects govern human 
relationships. 


Unfortunately, the attitude of cer- 
tain Governments dominated by the 
communist ideology has frequently led 
them to subversive activities, violence 
and aggression in order to carry out 
their expansionist tendencies and fulfil 
their wish to dominate both peoples 
and states. The case of Korea is only a 
cruel example, added to a painful 
series. The case has been irrevocably 
judged by the appropriate organs of 


the United Nations and by public in- 
ternational opinion. 

Never before has there been such 
close co-operation in the determination 
to uphold the law which had been 
violated and to support the principles 
of culture and humanity. Aggression 
has been repelled, thanks to the initia- 
tive of the world Organization and to 
the military action initiated under its 
auspices. 


KOREAN OBJECTIVES The _ unification 
and rehabilitation of Korea and the 
re-establishment of a true and lasting 
peace are our objectives. The Domi- 
nican Republic again states its desire 
for rapid progress in the interests of 
the welfare of the Korean people and 
the strengthening of justice and inter- 
national law throughout the world. 

However, we have been faced with 
various manoeuvres carried out in ac- 
cordance with the well-established 
tactics of the communist side. This was 
no doubt the purpose of the cablegram 
sent September 13 by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, requesting that the Gen- 
eral Assembly renew its discussions on 
the question and that the political 
conference be called in accordance 
with conditions laid down by that 
Government. 

The Assembly resolution adopted 
August 28 is fully based on the letter 
and spirit of the Armistice Agreement. 
Moreover, the participation of the So- 
viet Union in the political conference 
is provided for in accordance with the 
wishes expressed by the communist 
side and by the part which that coun- 
try played in the hostilities. 

The communication from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China also asks that 
the General Assembly admit repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China and North Korea to this Assem- 
bly during the proposed renewal of 
discussions. The granting of this re- 
quest would be equivalent to putting 
a premium on aggression and to estab- 
lishing equal treatment for the victim 
and the aggressor. The General As- 
sembly has given a proper reply. 


INDO-CHINA The same Governments 
which planned and carried out the in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea main- 
tain warfare year after year in Indo- 
China, Thus, communism carries out 
its terrible task of sowing disorder. The 
time has come when the United Na- 
tions must take into account the heroic 
efforts carried out by the Fench nation 
in defence of the principles on which 
our civilization is based. 

Another of the aims and desires of 
the free peoples of the world concerns 
disarmament, which is essential to the 
continuation of life. Unfortunaely, 
again the draft resolution submitted by 
the Soviet Union at this session re- 
quests that we should retrace our steps 
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along the path over which we have so 
painfully passed. Their proposal could 
not be accepted because its only pur- 
pose was to maintain the advantage 
which their country held with respect 
to conventional weapons while elimi- 
nating the advantage obtained by other 
powers in the production of weapons 
of mass destruction. 


NEED FOR DISARMAMENT This problem 
becomes daily more pressing. Nations 
seem to be facing a dreadful abyss 
from which humanity might never 
emerge. We ardently hope that the 
clear statement of the Secretary of 
State of the United States before the 
General Assembly may produce bene- 
ficial results in the spirit of firmness 
and conciliation on which it was based. 


Countries which love peace and jus- 
tice must favor the deletion of certain 
provisions of the Charter, which result 
in paralyzing the Organization. With- 
out doubt, the greatest danger to con- 
tinued development and existence of 
the United Nations is presented by 
Article 27, paragraph 3. This is un- 
democratic and contrary to the prin- 
ciple of equality among states, 


ABUSE OF VETO The great majority of 
the delegations that accepted this pro- 
vision at San Francisco did so only on 
the understanding that there would be 
a reasonable use of the veto, and that 
this measure would .be only for a 
limited time. In view of the intolerable 
abuse of the veto by the Soviet Union, 
the Dominican Republic will give its 
warmest sympathy to the proposal of 
Argentina and the Netherlands and to 
any other proposal which has been or 
might be submitted on revising the 
yaaa in accordance with Article 


My Government is deeply interested 
in the serious problem of World War 
II prisoners of war, particularly the 
Spaniards who have been retained in 
Soviet territory, and will move to deal 
in due course with this important mat- 
ter in this Assembly. We are also 
deeply interested in the admission of 
Spain to the United Nations. 


The Dominican Republic continues 
to support the office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, which is over- 
whelmed by serious problems. 


Czechoslovakia 
—VACLAV DAVID 


HE lengthy period of ever-increas- 
4 ing tension in international rela- 
tions—intentionally brought about 
over the last few years by the aggres- 
sive forces in the world—has been re- 
placed over the last few months by a 
definite relaxation which was wel- 
comed by world public opinion with 
deepfelt feelings of thanks and relief, 
which nurtured new hopes. This re- 
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laxation was due to the efforts of the 
peace-loving forces throughout the 
world, and first and foremost to the 
efforts of the U.S.S.R. which has been 
consistently implementing a policy of 
strengthening international peace and 
security and has spared no effort in 
order to settle all contentious issues 
by means of peaceful negotiation. 


Foremost among the events which 
made this alleviation of international 
tension possible is the cease-fire in 
Korea and the signing of the Armi- 
stice Agreement. The Agreement was 
the result of the failure of the unjust 
intervention in Korea and the magni- 
ficent victory of the Korean and Chi- 
nese people and of peace-loving forces 
throughout the world. The select and 
best forces of the most powerful in- 
dustrialized country in the western 
capitalist world found themselves at 
the very spot where their aggression 
commenced. 


The Armistice Agreement places be- 
fore the United Nations the problem 
of strengthening peace in Korea and 
the assurance of an exact and careful 
implementation of the provisions of 
the Agreement which will make pos- 
sible establishment of a lasting peace 
in Korea through holding a political 
conference. We have always been 
among those who, even at the seventh 
session of the General Assembly, 
spoke decisively in favor of the prin- 
ciple of negotiation at a round-table 
conference and for participation at 
the political conference of Asiatic 
Members of the United Nations. The 
fact that the General Assembly has 
refused at this session to discuss first 
and foremost the proposals coming 
from the Chinese-Korean side relating 
to the political conference cannot pro- 
mote the satisfactory crowning of the 
efforts to resolve the Korean problem. 


We see other obstacles brought for- 
ward in the settling of outstanding is- 
sues. There are predatory, military 
forces organizing provocations di- 
rected against peace-loving _ states. 
These forces exerted every effort so 
that the armistice in Korea would not 
result in a lasting and secure peace 
and would not result in the establish- 
ment of a democratic Korea. To the 
contrary, they aim at the renewal of 
military operations and the expansion 
of military operations. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA The United 
Nations must renew and strengthen 
its authority as a centre for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by 
peaceful means and become the inter- 
national centre for the peaceful solu- 
tion of world problems, a true instru- 
ment for peace and security. To 
achieve this essential aim, the first 
condition is that the People’s Republic 
of China should take the place in this 
Organization of which it has been de- 
prived. 


Once and for all, we ought to do 
away with the abnormal situation in 
which the Government of the Chinese 
People’s Republic is deprived of its 
legal right to participate in the work 
of United Nations bodies. Without the 
participation of this most important 
and largest of all Asian Powers, it is 
impossible to reach a successful solu- 
tion of any of the problems in the Far 
East, nor is it possible to settle the 
outstanding issues in the international 
domain. 


POLICY OF FORCE In his speech to the 
General Assembly, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, Mr. Dulles, 
made unjust assertions which were 
levelled at the U.S.S.R, and the coun- 
tries of the People’s Democracies. 


Let us recall certain events. As 
soon as the Second World War ended, 
the United States abandoned the pol- 
icy of alliance and of international 
peaceful co-operation which had its 
beginnings in the struggle against the 
German and Japanese aggressors. 
Three days after the United Nations 
Charter entered into force on October 
27, 1945, President Truman _pro- 
claimed a policy of military force as 
being the essence of United States 
foreign policy. This policy of force 
applied to international relations is 
the direct cause of international ten- 
sion in the world, and it is also the 
reason for the crisis in which the 
United Nations has found itself dur- 
ing the past few years. 

In his statement Mr. Dulles raised 
a question. “It may be asked,” he said, 
“why do we fear?” He added, “I 
could speak of that at length,” but he 
preferred in fact to give only a very 
concise reply to the question. How- 
ever, Mr. Pearson, the representative 
of Canada and a well-known supporter 
of the Atlantic Pact Organization, 
found himself more competent to de- 
velop here on this rostrum the real 
reasons for the fear entertained by the 
members of the Atlantic Pact. 


We could also talk at length about 
this, but what is true and irrefutable 
is that the ruling circles in the United 
States and other countries of the 
North Atlantic Pact are continually 
endeavoring to justify large military 
appropriations by conjuring up a need 
for defense against aggressive inten- 
tions by the Soviet Union, This fiction 
is not believed even by the very initia- 
tors of the baleful armaments race 
policy. In reality, the North Atlantic 
Pact is the main threat to peace. 


Mr. Dulles also spoke about the 
peoples’ democracies. In referring to 
his creed, he said that it did not call 
for exporting revolution or for incit- 
ing others to violence. We heard that 
statement with considerable surprise, 
since the words of Mr. Dulles were in 
such sharp contradiction to the com- 
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monly-known facts—so much so that 
they were self-refuting. I am sure that 
there is none among us who does not 
know that for many years now the 
United States has been organizing sub- 
versive operations against the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe 
on a large scale under the slogan of 
the so-called policy of liberation. 


GERMANY It is therefore easy to un- 
derstand why the Czechoslovak people 
are carefully watching the develop- 
ments taking place in Western Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia is, after all, 
Germany’s next-door neighbor. It is 
unnecessary to emphasize how much 
the maintenance of international peace 
will be affected by the situation in 
Germany—whether there will be es- 
tablished a single, independent, peace- 
loving, democratic Germany which 
could take its place as a full partner 
among the peoples of the world, or 
whether the reactionary warloving 
powers take the lead and make use of 
a militarist and fascist Western Ger- 
many as a future source of war. 


There is an ever-growing threat to 
peace in the continuation of the dan- 
gerous policy which has split Ger- 
many into two parts and has increased 
Western Germany’s military might. 
Postponing the conclusion of a peace 
treaty guaranteeing that there would 
never again be a threat of German 
aggressive militarism constitutes a re- 
fusal to recognize the German peo- 
ple’s right peacefully to co-operate 
with other peoples of the world, on a 
basis of equality. 


That is why Czechoslovakia is one 
of those peace-loving and progressive 
nations which remain true to the inter- 
national agreements concluded at 
Yalta and Potsdam and which are 
striving to achieve a just settlement of 
the German problem. That, too, is 
why Czechoslovakia is strengthening 
its friendly relations with the German 
Democratic Republic, which repre- 
sents the peaceful forces in Germany. 
The Czechoslovak Government wel- 
comed the new step towards peace 
taken by the U.S.S.R. in this concrete 
proposal contained in its note to the 
Western Powers dated August 15, 
1953. 


The victory of the Adenauer clique 
at the polls and the United States plan 
to make use of Western Germany 
have brought about a further deterio- 
ration in international relations. Not 
a day goes by when we do not find the 
aggressive Adenauer regime threaten- 
ing the neighboring peace-loving coun- 
tries. With an unheard-of impudence, 
Adenauer speaks about the establish- 
ment of a condominium—a kind of 
protectorate, on the fascist model— 
with Poland; he makes territorial 
claims on Czechoslovakia; he hatches 
expansionist plots in Africa, plots 
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borrowed from the ideology of Hitler- 
ite fascism. 


CO-OPERATION An example of the 
practical application of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s desire for co-operation is to be 
found in the proper recognition of the 
principle of equal rights and of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of 
other States. It is also found in the 
development of international trade 
and commerce based on mutual profit 
and in the granting of assistance to 
under-developed countries, with no 
political conditions attached which 
would in any way threaten their in- 
dependence. 

It is thanks to this policy that we 
have been able to achieve success in 
the further development of our econ- 
omy. The Czechoslovak people fully 
realize the importance of the flow of 
help that comes from the Soviet 
Union. In the Soviet Union the people 
of Czechoslovakia recognize their best 
and most dependable friend. The 
Czechoslovak people will defend their 
friendship with the Soviet Union from 
all outside threats. That is why the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, whose 
people are sympathetic with the long- 
suffering, heroic Korean people, has 
decided to assist in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of that unhappy 
land, 

The relations in the peace camp 
show what success can be reached in 
the field of economic assistance. In- 
stead of profit-making designs, elim- 
ination of the weak, economic and 
political subordination, the peace 
camp operates on the principle of mu- 
tual 2ssistance and co-operation. This 
principle opens the road to a better 
and happier life without economic 
crises or exploitation of man by man. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The Czechoslo- 
vak delegation considers the tech- 
nical assistance program important for 
the long-range development of under- 
developed countries. As did other 
Member states, the Czechoslovak dele- 
gation, at meetings of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, supported proposals 
concerning the appropriation of funds 
within the United Nations budget for 
these ends. Technical assistance to un- 
der-developed countries first and fore- 
most should be used to mobilize the 
domestic resources of those countries. 
That would promote the development 
of national industries and agriculture 
and would promote the improvement 
of cultural and material standards, 
thereby making possible the economic 
independence of those countries. 
The Czechoslovak delegation wishes 
to take this opportunity to make 
known a decision of the Czechoslovak 
Government to contribute and to par- 
ticipate in the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance program by contri- 





buting 500,000 Czechoslovak kroner. 
In taking this decision, the Czecho- 
slovak Government expressed its hope 
and intention to contribute in the fu- 
ture to the development and strength- 
ening of economic co-operation, in 
line with the principles of the Charter. 


DISARMAMENT The Armistice Agree- 
ment in Korea has caused us to nur- 
ture within our hearts the hope of a 
settlement in the future of further out- 
standing issues, of problems that re- 
late, for instance, to the elimination 
of weapons of mass destruction, of 
problems of disarmament and the li- 
quidation of military bases in terri- 
tories abroad, and at the stopping of 
propaganda inimical to other coun- 
tries, a propaganda that is now being 
developed in many countries. The set- 
tlement of these problems would go a 
long way towards strengthening peace 
and security. These problems have 
been on the agenda of the General 
Assembly ever since the very first ses- 
sion, but the negative position taken 
by the Western Powers headed by the 
United States, a position which makes 
the settlement of these problems de- 
pendent upon conditions set down in 
advance, is the real reason why we 
have not achieved successes in this 
field. 

It is necessary to stress that the 
United States proposals made at the 
last session of the General Assembly 
cannot serve as a basis for a proper 
consideration and solution of the dis- 
armament question. This fact was 
very clearly brought out at the last 
session of the General Assembly. 


The fact that the concrete Soviet 
Union proposals were rejected and 
that the majority adopted the unac- 
ceptable Baruch Plan for the control 
of atomic energy is but one of the 
many evidences of the danger that 
rests in the policy of dictation by cer- 
tain countries within the organs of 
the United Nations, 


MASS DESTRUCTION In the question of 
the prohibition of the atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons, as well as other 
weapons of mass destruction, the 
Czechoslovak delegation adheres to 
the position which was already made 
known to the General Assembly by 
the head of the Soviet Union delega- 
tion, Mr. Vyshinsky. This position re- 
flects our intense desire to protect hu- 
manity from the terrible consequences 
of the use of such weapons in an 
armed conflict. The Czechoslovak 
delegation fully agrees that the Se- 
curity Council should be called upon 
to adopt urgent measures and take 
steps for an international agreement 
that would guarantee a strict control 
over the prohibition of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

A serious threat to peace and a vio- 
lation of governmental sovereignty is 
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to be found in the building of various 
military air and sea bases on terri- 
tories of foreign states throughout the 
world. That is why it is necessary to 
recommend to the Security Council 
that it take steps towards liquidating 
military bases established abroad in 
foreign lands. It is also necessary to 
put a halt to the expansion of hostile 
inimical propaganda that is dissemi- 
nated by certain countries and which 
undermines the very foundations of 
the United Nations. The dissemination 
of such propaganda only heightens in- 
ternational tension and creates an at- 
mosphere of distrust and fear. 


Teeland 
—THOR THORS 


HERE are inside the United Na- 

tions many disturbing elements, 
and it is at times difficult for a small 
nation like mine, unwilling to belong 
to any voting bloc and fully aware of 
its little influence and almost power- 
less position in a gravely split world, 
to mark and follow its own course. 
But naturally, being one of the West- 
ern democracies, our course most fre- 
quently runs parallel to other demo- 
cratic countries by reason of common 
ideals, common inheritance and sim- 
ilar ways of thought, similar desires 
and aspirations of our peoples, similar 
outlook on life, and the same love of 
freedom. , 

Through the dark days of our his- 
tory, when we were under foreign 
domination, however friendly the 
rulers wanted to be, Iceland acquired 
its knowledge and experience of colo- 
nialism. It is natural that my people 
should always have a feeling of sym- 
pathy and understanding both for the 
peoples of the world who still remain 
oppressed and are exploited in one 
way or another, and for those in re- 
cent times who have lost their freedom. 


FRUITLESS DISCUSSIONS Several familiar 
questions are again on the Assembly 
agenda, such as Tunisia and Morocco. 
Fruitful results have not yet been 
achieved in such issues. But the As- 
sembly can only pass resolutions and 
recommendations. Year after year dis- 
cussions have proved of little or no 
avail. The time has come when the 
United Nations should make it clear 
that repeated discussions and resolu- 
tions are useless where one or both 
of the parties are unwilling to nego- 
tiate for the solution among them- 
selves. The power of the United Na- 
tions to settle disputes is supposed to 
be vested primarily in the Security 
Council—but we all know, due to the 
present world situation, that the Se- 
curity Council possesses no real power 
and offers no effective help. The veto 
disposes of that. This is no bright 
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picture of the United Nations as it 
approaches its eighth anniversary. 


MEMBERSHIP) Despite the declaration 
of universality (in the Charter), at 
least nineteen countries are again and 
again barred from admission. They 
are even referred to with the deroga- 
tory phrase of “package,” and we are 
told to take it or leave it. There are 
certain minimum requirements and 
qualifications stipulated. To be peace- 
loving is one of them. This stipulation 
explains why it has not been possible 
yet to admit the Central People’s 
Government of the Republic of China, 
which has been engaged in aggression 
in Korea. 

That a Government in control of 
some 500 million people and such vast 
territory should be kept outside the 
United Nations indefinitely seems, 
however, unthinkable and ill-advised. 
It is hoped that the Government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic will 
prove itself able and free to demon- 
strate its willingness to co-operate with 
the United Nations for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations and 
in the removal of threats to the peace 
and in adjustment and settlement of 
international disputes. 


CHARTER REVISION TIMELY What sensible 
reason is there to exclude all the other 
nineteen countries from _ entering 
through the unfortunately gloomy 
gates of the United Nations when they 
so desire? Why are countries like 
Italy, Finland, Ireland, Portugal—to 
mention only a few—kept out? No 
sensible reasons exist. Yet, we all 
know the veto bars them all. A revi- 
sion of the Charter in 1955 is timely 
and warranted, But no one should 
expect any great changes. 

The wise and far-seeing authors of 
the Charter created a safeguard against 
any irresponsible future action. Ac- 
cording to Articles 108 and 109, any 
amendment needs two-thirds of the 
votes in the General Assembly in 
order to come into force. And, more- 
over, it must be ratified, in accordance 
with their respective constitutional 
processes, by two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Thus, there can be 
no change of the Charter except 
through unanimity of the big powers. 

There must be room for all coun- 
tries under the great dome of the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
must never become a simple gathering 
of hostile voting blocs, where the 
gates-are closed to others and the 
minds are closed. The United Nations 
must never become “a Russian halle- 
luiah propaganda society” or an “ex- 
clusive American Club.” It can be 
justified, and it is natural, that the big 
powers should maintain their veto 
when military action is contemplated. 


The burden and sacrifice of fighting 
would always be theirs to the greatest 
extent. But the veto is dangerous, un- 
reasonable and frustrating in such 
questions as the admission of new 
Members. 


TALK OF PEACE Many talk of peace, 
and people everywhere pray for peace. 
And the great leaders of the world 
have spoken, Let me remind you of 
three great speeches of the three most 
powerful leaders, whose decisions and 
actions will influence our fate and 
future more than any other human 
activities. 

President Eisenhower on April 16 
declared: “No people on earth can be 
held—as a people—to be an enemy, 
for all humanity shares the common 
hunger for peace and fellowship and 
justice.” 

Prime Minister Churchill said in 
the House of Commons on May 11: 
“IT must make it plain that, in spite ot 
all the uncertainties and confusion in 
which world affairs are plunged, | 
believe that a conference on the high- 
est level should take place between the 
leading Powers without long delay. | 
do not believe that the immense prob- 
lem of reconciling the security of Rus- 
sia with the freedom and safety of 
Western Europe is insoluble. e 

Prime Minister Malenkov said on 
August 8: “We firmly maintain that 
at the present moment there is no 
disputable or outstanding issue that 
could not be settled in a peaceful way 
on the basis of mutual agreement be- 
tween the countries concerned.” 


When these three leaders give the 
world such parallel encouraging state- 
ments, when they all seem to be seek- 
ing to get together, why don’t they? 
The time has come to face facts. 
When we hear, day after day, that 
over eighty leading cities in America 
are being singled out as targets for 
atomic attacks, and as we can imagine 
such visits would be returned in the 
visitor's own territory, has not the 
time arrived for facing facts and for 
awakening to this deadly outlook? We 
cannot continue to live in a fool’s 
paradise. 


At least the doors are not closed. 
We are most anxious to see that the 
doors are approached and that. the 
negotiation chamber be entered. Is it 
to be the single door for the great 
leaders, or one of the many doors of 
our great mansion here, or the door 
of the conference room of the politi- 
cal conference about Korea? Any en- 
trance will do, if the negotiators enter 
in the right mood and in good faith. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS In 
economic and social work, the United 
Nations has had great success in many 
specified fields, It is gratifying to note 
that many Members show interest in 
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the observance and promotion of hu- 
man rights and have been active in 
implementing and enhancing some of 
the principles of our great Declaration 
of Human Rights, which we adopted 
in Paris in 1948. We are hopeful that 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund can continue 
its noble work to bring relief to 
hungry, poor and orphaned children 
in war-torn and impoverished coun- 
tries. We have been happy to contri- 
bute from the beginning to this worthy 
cause. 

It is also hoped that the program of 
technical assistance, which has proved 
of such great value in all corners of 
the world, can be continued and in- 
creased. Imagine how much technical 
assistance the United Nations could 
have given if it had had at its disposal 
only a little part of the 80 billion 
dollars spent on armaments during the 
last few years. The total annual ex- 
penditure of the United Nations 
amounts to only approximately what 
a world war would cost for half a 
day! It is a fact that the United Na- 
tions is the least expensive effort ever 
made to save the greatest number of 
people from the greatest disaster ever 
imagined! 


El Salvador 
—DR. MIGUEL RAFAEL URQUIA 


| hg riche great obstacles which the 
United Nations encounters at 
every step, and despite the revival of 
international tension, the peoples of 
the world have not lost hope for the 
success of the United Nations. Any 
one who makes an impartial, rea- 
soned examination of the work under- 
taken thus far must conclude that the 
greatest achievements have been ob- 
tained in the economic, social, cul- 
tural and humanitarian fields. In the 
whole political field, progress has been 
slow and difficult owing to insuperable 
obstacles in the path. 


Nobody could ignore the fact that 
the action of the Security Council is 
paralyzed as a result of the unre- 
strained use of the veto by one of the 
great powers. Furthermore, the com- 
position of the Trusteeship Council, as 
provided by the Charter, does not 
permit its activities to be carried out 
in a manner sufficiently profitable for 
the inhabitants of trust territories. The 
Economic and Social Council and the 
Specialized Agencies do not suffer 
from such hindrances and are there- 
fore able to act with greater success. 
The work of the expanded program 
of technical assistance is especially 
to be commended. 


LESSON FROM KOREA The case of Ko- 
rea is a painful one, but like all evils 
there is a lesson to be derived from it: 
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that the United Nations must remain 
on the alert and must increasingly 
reinforce its power and authority in 
order to deal with events which im- 
perialist policy may have in store 
for it. 

The communists, who tried to avoid 
conclusion of the Armistice, are now 
trying to hinder the convening of the 
political conference. The North Ko- 
reans and the Chinese, who proposed 
the inclusion of paragraph 60 of the 
Armistice Agreement, now wish to 
convert the two-party conference con- 
templated in that paragraph into a 
round-table conference. Inclusion of 
India, Indonesia, Burma and Pakistan, 
or a number of such countries might 
cause serious difficulties and might 
lead to the failure of the conference. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCE It would be 
more prudent to leave this point for 
consideration by the political confer- 
ence itself, as suggested by the United 
States. With regard to recent remarks 
by the Prime Minister of India, we 
would point out that political circum- 
stances made a world problem of the 
Korean case. In one way or another 
we in Latin America have intervened 
and continue to intervene with full 
rights in the question. The regional 
character of the Korean conflict, which 
is now invoked in order to level re- 
proaches against some Latin American 
countries in relation to the composi- 
tion of the political conference, was 
not invoked before. Nor, in fact, is 
it based on the existence of regional 
agreements or organs which are called 
upon to take action in connection with 
that conflict. 


In the current conflict, as in any 
other problem arising as result of in- 
ternational communism, my Govern-, 
ment has followed an unyielding line 
and is prepared to contribute as much 
as possible to any action directed at 
stemming the advance of international 
communism. 


MEMBERSHIP E] Salvador, together with 
other countries in Latin America, has 
placed great stress on the need to solve 
the problem of the admission of new 
members. The real difficulties have 
arisen from the manner in which 
Article 27 of the Charter has been 
applied in this field. It is of the great- 
est importance that a large number of 
states should enter the Organization, 
states which fulfill the necessary con- 
ditions and whose applications have 
been pending for a long time. A solu- 
tion can no longer be postponed. 

The proposals of the Netherlands 
and Egypt with regard to preparatory 
work on revision of the Charter are 
opportune and desirable. It is not only 
in connection with the veto question 
that a study of Charter revision is 
necessary. There are many other as- 
pects which must be studied. 


Venezuela 
—DR. SANTIAGO PEREZ PEREZ 


URING its sixteenth session, the 

Economic and Social Council 
adopted resolution 482 which recom- 
mended that Member states consider 
joining in a declaration aimed at de- 
voting a portion of savings achieved 
through disarmament to an interna- 
tional fund to assist development and 
reconstruction in under-developed 
countries. At that time, there was opti- 
mism in the world because the Korean 
Armistice had just been signed. 


Subsequent developments, however, 
have led us to fear that the brief pause 
in international tension will not last. 
The new conditions which the People’s 
Republic of China and the North 
Korean authorities have placed before 
the United Nations threaten further 
delay in the settlement of the Korean 
question and are a danger to world 
peace. 


Such a postponement would most 
directly affect those countries which 
wish to develop; would most directly 
damage the interests of those countries 
which require assistance from abroad 
—and among that group are primarily 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, 


FOCAL POINT It has been clearly es- 
tablished in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion’s reports that a prerequisite for 
achieving the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armaments 
and armed forces is a relaxation of 
international tension. We know where 
to find the focal point of international 
tension—the most immediate danger 
lies in Korea. 

If we were to postpone action lead- 
ing to the simultaneous settlement of 
all the causes of differences, the settle- 
ment of what the Secretary-General 
in his report has called the conflict 
between East and West, we should be 
exposing ourselves to the adoption of 
formulas which, although they might 
appear to leave the door open to ade- 
quate solutions, would give rise to 
permanent differences of interpreta- 
tion. 


The United Nations’ only objective 
in Korea was to stop the onward 
march of violence. The other party, 
however, seems to wish to claim vic- 
tory, not only over those countries 
which contributed their forces to the 
action, but also over the 51 Member 
states which characterized as aggres- 
sion the attack carried out against the 
Republic of Korea and against the 
Charter itself. 


To accept conditions based on such 
contentions would to a certain extent 
mean opening the door to unaccepta- 
ble methods for the revision of the 
Charter, the implication being that the 
Charter could be dispensed with when- 
ever an aggressor decided, as the price 
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of peace, that its principles should be 
disregarded. 


SOURCES OF DISCONTENT The right of 
self-defence is provided for in Article 
51 of the Charter, But the dilemma 
presented to the General Assembly is 
both delicate and dangerous since the 
means of defence would always be 
inadequate if new problems were to 
arise because of the impairment of the 
specific means we have been using to 
prevent possible sources of discontent 
and violence and to prevent interna- 
tional subversive agitation from being 
exploited. 

Among such sources is, in the first 
instance, poverty due to backwardness 
and inadequate means of protection, 
besides the lack of proportion of the 
distribution of material requirements. 
This problem is of vital importance to 
peace and security. It constituted the 
basis of deliberations of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth sessions of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


The Council’s resolution 482 (XVI) 
emphasizes the need to create a spe- 
cial fund to assist development and 
reconstruction of the under-developed 
countries. One of the benefits of tech- 
nical assistance would be the help of 
experts -in those countries lacking the 
means of payment to implement their 
plans. It would be difficult for such 
people to achieve prosperity if they 
were not taught to take an active part 
in their own international economy. 


To this end also the resolutions on 
full employment and tax problems 
were adopted. It is true that the Coun- 
cil could not make any precise recom- 
mendation with respect to the disad- 
vantages of double taxation. The dele- 
gations of the under-developed coun- 
tries agreed that there would not be 
much value in the reduction of taxa- 
tion if the capital-exporting countries 
applied to the income from invest- 
ments in under-developed countries 
any further taxation beyond that al- 
ready paid in the latter. 


Seldom has there been greater need 
to further the constructive purposes of 
the United Nations by devoting such 
close attention to these problems than 
now, when the authors of today’s in- 
ternational tension lose no opportu- 
nity to create opinions hostile to those 
of the majority of the United Nations 
and in particular the industrialized 
Western countries. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES Side 
by side with these economic and social 
problems are others which may create 
difficult situations if the evolutionary 
process initiated at San Francisco is 
interrupted. I refer to the destiny of 


. the non-self-governing territories, 


Neither my Government nor my 
delegation feels that a radical attitude 
should be adopted in fulfilment of 
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USSR. Signs The Convention 


On Privileges and Immunities 


A a brief ceremony held recently 
in the office of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Permanent 
Representative of the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Nations, presented his coun- 
try’s instrument of accession to the 
Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations to Mr. 
Hammarskjold. The U.S.S.R. is the 
39th Member state to have acceded 
to the Convention. In accepting the 
instrument, the Secretary-General 
noted the accession as a “most impor- 
tant and valuable step” and welcomed 
this “new tie” of the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment with the United Nations. 


The instrument of accession de- 
posited by the U.S.S.R. contains a re- 
servation to Section 30 of the Con- 
vention, which confers jurisdiction on 
the International Court of Justice in 
the event of differences arising over 
the interpretation or application of the 
Convention, unless the parties agree to 
have recourse to another mode of set- 
tlement. Section 30 further provides 
that should a difference arise between 
the United Nations on the one hand 
and a Member on the other, a request 
shall be made for an advisory opinion 
of the Court which shall be binding on 
the parties. 


The U.S.S.R., the reservation states, 
would adhere to the position that for 





Chapter XI of the Charter to the satis- . 


faction of the legitimate wishes of the 
peoples of such territories. We feel 
gradual evolution is the most advisable 
process for obtaining full self-govern- 
ment before new needs or problems 
arise in these territories. 


CHARTER REVISION The proposals sub- 
mitted by the delegations of the 
Netherlands and Egypt, together with 
those presented by Argentina, consti- 
tute a basis for the preparatory work 
in our efforts to achieve a more con- 
structive Charter. Although the con- 
stitutional system which governs us 
cannot be considered imperfect as a 
whole, it does contain provisions which 
should be revised. If we now under- 
take this task, in view of our experi- 
ence and the time which has elapsed, 
we shall succeed in drawing up an 
instrument which will embody the 
most sacred principle of international 
law, a principle which has been deeply 
affected by the rule of unanimity 
among the five permanent Members. 


the submission of a particular dispute 
for settlement by the Court, the con- 
sent of all parties to that dispute is 
required in every individual case and 
that this applies equally to the pro- 
vision whereby the advisory opinion of 
the Court shall be acceptable as bind- 
ing. 

The Convention, approved by the 
General Assembly on February 13, 
1946 provides, among other things, 
that: 

the United Nations shall possess 
juridical personality; its property and 
assets shall enjoy immunity from legal 
process, except when that immunity is 
waived; the premises and archives of 
the United Nations shall be inviolable 
and its property and assets free from 
all direct taxes and customs duties; in 
regard to its official communications, 
the United Nations shall enjoy treat- 
ment in the territory of each Member 
state no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to any other Government; the 
representatives of Members, officials 
of the United Nations, and experts on 
United Nations missions shall enjoy 
certain privileges and immunities 
necessary for the independent exercise 
of their functions; and the United Na- 
tions may issue /aissez-passer to its 
officials which shall be recognized as 
valid travel documents by Member 
States. 


At its first and third sessions the 
General Assembly resolved that if the 
United Nations were to achieve its 
purposes and perform its functions ef- 
fectively, it was essential that Member 
states should unanimously approve the 
provisions of the Convention. 


On March 17, 1953, the Secretary- 
General addressed a letter to all Mem- 
ber states which had not acceded, ur- 
gently requesting them to consider the 
terms of the Assembly’s resolutions. 


So far thirty-nine Member states 
have acceded to the Convention: 
United Kingdom, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Liberia, Iran, Honduras, Panama, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Haiti, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Afghanistan, Philippines, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand, Greece, Poland, Canada, 
Iceland, Netherlands, India, Denmark, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Belgium, Chile, Lux- 


embourg, Australia, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Israel, Costa Rica, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, U.S.S.R. 
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has given $2,000 for the Fund’s work, 
a contribution intended as a token 
gift to re-emphasize the interest ex- 
pressed on three previous occasions, 
of Pope Pius XII in the Children’s 
Fund. .. . The equivalent of $24,500 
from Malaya and $100,000 from Ja- 
pan will be contributed for 1953 to 
UNICEF. . . . Chile made its fourth 
successive annual contribution to the 
work of the Fund by pledging the 
equivalent of $45,000 for 1954. 


The possibility of expanding mar- 
kets for Asian handicraft industries 
both at home and abroad was stressed 
on September 21 by Prince Vejyant 
Rangerit of Thailand at the opening 

: of an eight-day meeting on 
Handicrafts —nall-scale ialaseies ae 
handicraft marketing in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Asian cottage industries suf- 
fer from the effects of century-old 
neglect, With growing unemployment 
in the region, they could, if reorgan- 
ized, provide much larger employ- 
ment opportunities than at present. 
The meeting is being held under the 
auspices of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 


The Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration of the United Nations sent 
Gustave Gingras, a member of the 
Canadian National Advisory Board 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons, to Venezuela on September 16 
to help formulate plans for setting up 
a national rehabilitation centre for the 
physically handicapped in Caracas. 
The proposed centre will provide a 
complete program of physi- 
cal rehabilitation, including 
prosthetic services. Mr. 
Gingras will advise on planning and 
organization, assist in co-ordinating 
the program with existing vocational 
rehabilitation and social services, and 
make recommendations on training of 
personnel, building facilities, and the 
organization of fellowships for the 
study of advanced techniques, . . . 


Thousands of wooden craft which 
ply the inland waterways of Pakistan 
may possibly be improved in design, 
construction and method of propul- 
sion by a Dutch specialist, Jacobus 
Meyer, a consultant to the Dutch 
navy, who has been requested for ad- 
vice by the Pakistan Government. . . . 

Roger Mouret, of France, specialist 
in the construction and maintenance 
of overhead and subterranean commu- 
nication cables has been sent on a 
two-year assignment to assist Iran in 
the extension and maintenance of its 
telecommunication system. 


Technical 
Assistance 


Directors of the Meteorological 
Services of a number of South Ameri- 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 253) 


can countries are attending the first 
session of the Regional Association 
for South America of the World Me- 
teorological Organization. The session 
opened on September 15, at 
Rio de Janeiro, under the 
presidency of Mr, F. X. R. de Souza, 
Director of the Brazilian Meteorolog- 
ical Service. Under discussion will be 
preparation of a climatological atlas 
for South America, the assistance me- 
teorology can give to agricultural de- 
velopment, the relationship between 
climate and health, the establishment 
of a network of meteorological radar 
stations, and other technical questions. 


Weather 


Dr. D. K. Rijkels, of the European 
staff of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, recently inspected the earth- 
quake areas in Greece. Of this he 
writes: “With a representative of 
UNICEF, I visited the disaster islands. 
Argostoli, a city of about 8.000 in- 
habitants and capital of Cephalonia, 
had been completely destroyed. Not 
one house was standing. Bulldozers 
from ships of the assisting foreign 
navies were busy clearing up the 
streets. Kitchens of the Red Cross and 
the Greek organization provided hot 
meals; British and United States war- 
ships provided the population with 
bread and other foodstuffs. After first- 
aid by an Italian ship which provided 
water, technicians of the Greek Army 
were able to ensure supplies of drink- 
ing water in the town. 

“The Israeli ships, which had done 
an excellent job immediately after the 
disaster, had already left. We were 
very much impressed by the help 
which was given so generously by 
everybody, 

“Most of the population was al-* 
ready back in the fields at work on 
the olive and grape harvests. Their 
morale seemed good considering the 
recent terrible shocks of the earth- 





quake. After the first blind rush out 
of the islands people had come back 
again. Many lived in small emergency 
tents on the sites of their former 
homes. Teams of the Ministry of Wel- 
fare had arrived, each consisting of a 
doctor, four nurses and three sanitary 
inspectors to ensure adequate sanita- 
tion including vaccination. 

“After a day in Argostoli, we went 





by ship to Zante, on the island of 
Zakynthos, where fires were still 
raging. The provisioning of the popu- 
lation was already assured as well as 
water supply and medical facilities. 


“After our return to Athens a defi- 
nite program was drawn up for help 
from WHO and UNICEF for the dis- 
aster. As sufficient health personnel 
in all categories appeared available it 
was decided that wHo’s help should 
consist principally of supplies for a 
sanitation program at a cost of about 
$25,000. This includes chlorinators 
for water and other means of water 
purification as well as supplies for an 
anti-rat campaign. Galvanized piping 
for water was also budgeted for, as 
were supplies for tetanus control. 
Upon my return to Geneva this pro- 
gram was approved at WHO Head- 
quarters, and the first shipments im- 
mediately got under way.”. . . The 
world’s health continued generally to 
improve in many countries in 1952, 
and almost everywhere in Europe, 
death rates continued downward even 
in countries which had reached a rec- 
ord low in 1951, according to tables 
presented in the latest Epidemiolog- 
ical and Vital Statistics Report pub- 
lished by the World Health Organiza- 
tion... 


On September 17, the United Na- 
tions announced that the Government 
of Nepal had deposited its instru- 
ment of acceptance of the Constitution 
of wHo with the Organization, thus 
becoming the 80th full member of 
WHO. 


Dr. Takahiro Hagiwara, member 
of the Earthquake Research Institute 
of Tokyo University, arrived in Tur- 
key in September on a United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization technical assist- 
ance mission to work with Turkish 
scientists on seismological research. 
During his one-year mission, Dr. Hagi- 
wara will conduct courses in seismology 
at the newly established In- 
stitute of Seismology at the 
Technical University in Istanbul and 
will also help install special instruments 
to measure earthquake effects in Tur- 
key’s seismic zone. Turkey has suf- 
fered a number of serious earthquakes 
in recent years, ... 


David C. Smith, Director of Adult 
Education in the Canadian Province 
of Saskatchewan for the past seven 
years, arrived in Thailand on a one- 
year technical assistance mission for 
UNESCO. ... 


Education 


The movement to afford women 
and girls equal rights and facilities in 
education, as it is taking shape against 
the historical and cultural back- 
grounds of Chile, India and Yugo- 
slavia, is reviewed in “Women and 
Education,” a new UNESCO publica- 
tion. 
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WY 
AWS is a rural disease and in the 
tropical belt of the world about 20 

million people have it. It is not an 
obvious killer, but it cripples — and 
that takes the producer from his work 
and makes him a burden to the com- 
munity. 

It is particularly widespread among 
those who should be in the productive 
period of life. By curing yaws, there- 
fore, a country has more producers 
without having more mouths to feed. 
A number of countries, among them 
Haiti, Indonesia, Thailand and the 
Philippines, have put anti-yaws pro- 
grams into operation and WHO has 
helped them. 

The latest figures are impressive. 
Up to the middle of this year, ten 
million people had been examined in 
the four countries mentioned, since 
the program began three years ago. 
Out of those ten million, 2,800,000 
have been treated with penicillin. 

* * * 


TEAMS THAT SWIM RIVERS 


In Thailand a joint yaws program 
of the. World Health Organization and 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund is under the 
technical direction of a WHO specialist 
from Yugoslavia, Dr, E. I. Grin. The 
WHO serologist is an Indian and the 
Public Health Nurse a Canadian. 

During the past year most of the 
work of the field teams has been car- 
ried out in remote districts of north- 
east Thailand. The country is difficult 
and not all villages can be reached by 
jeep. The teams have frequently to 
swim rivers and walk for many miles 
through flooded rice fields. 

Despite these difficulties, out of a 
total population in the area of 1,829,- 
547 no fewer than 83.5 per cent had 
been examined up to the end of 1952 
and more than 195,000 people treated. 
The number of injections was more 
than 340,000. 


* * * 


A public health nurse or her trainee 
accompanies the mass treatment teams 
and gives instructions in personal 
cleanliness and simple rules of sani- 
tation. Soap, before the yaws teams 
came to isolated areas, was a rarely- 
used commodity. However, in a re- 
cent resurvey in the Korat region, it 
was noticed that while the older peo- 
ple still resist what they regard as a 
luxury, the younger folk have adopted 
the use of soap as a routine. 

The campaign during 1952 cost a 
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little over two dollars per patient 
treated. About half of this was con- 
tributed from international sources. 

The economic benefit of the cam- 
paign cannot be given in terms of 
money, but it can be said that by the 
end of 1952 some 50,000 people in 
the productive age groups were again 
able to do a day’s work. These were 
people who at the beginning of the 
year had, because of their illness, de- 
manded more of the community than 
they contributed. 

Many thousands of children or 
young adults also were cured of their 
yaws infection, thus preventing them 
from developing the chronic crippling 
manifestations of the disease and be- 
coming a burden on their fellows. 

* * * 


A SMOKE, A CUP OF COFFEE 


Facts and figures may present a 
picture but it is the human touch 
which brings the picture to life. 

A WHO team leader, engaged in a 


malaria control demonstration in My- 
sore State, India, reported that he and 
his colleagues had also helped the 
Mysore Public Health Department to 
tackle an epidemic of bubonic plague. 

This is how he put it: “This opera- 
tion, which resulted in the abrupt ter- 
mination of the epidemic, and a de- 
crease in the rodent flea index to in- 
significant levels for ten months, was 
completed at a cost of point nought 
three five dollars ($0.035) per capita.” 

Those were the facts. Then he add- 
ed: “This is less than the local cost 
of a cup of coffee and a cigarette.” 
There is the picture—a human life 
for the cost of a drink and a smoke. 


* * * 
A SWISS GIRL IN BORNEO 


There are many activities of WHO 
where figures alone are no guide to 
the value of the work being done. 

In the training of health workers, 
for instance, in Brunei, on the island 
of Borneo, the government wanted the 
services of a nurse for a year to ad- 
vise on planning and carrying out a 
program of training suited to the edu- 
cational level of the local people. 

WHO sent out a Swiss girl. She had 
already been in Ethiopia and in Sara- 
wak—where she helped to set up a 





IN THAILAND one person in every eighteen suffers from yaws. A joint team of WHO and 
UNICEF experts has been helping in a mass campaign against the disease. Picture shows a 
member of the UNICEF-WHO team visiting a home in the Ratchburi province of Thailand. 
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pediatric ward in the Kuching Gov- 
ernment Hospital and trained local 
nurses. She went out to Brunei to- 
ward the end of 1951. By spring of 
this year_(and she had begun with 
youngsters of 16 to 19 years of age 
with four years of schooling) she had 
32 assistant nurses in training and a 


new class already selected. 

When the girls began their training 
they came in sarongs and “slip covers” 
tied at the waist and neck. Now they 
are wearing white uniforms. They 
have developed a fine spirit of service 
and are taking increasing responsibility 
in their jobs. 





UNITED 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





SEPTEMBER 10 — 23 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
432nd PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 15 

Opening of session. 

Appointment of Credentials Commit- 
tee: Cuba, Iceland, Indonesia, New Zea- 
land, Peru, Syria, U.S.S.R., U.K. and 
U.S. appointed. 

Draft resol. on representation of 
China (A/L.162) intro. by U.S.S.R. 

Proposal by U.S, that consideration 
of U.S.S.R. proposal be postponed for 
duration of session. 

U.S. request that its draft resol. be 
voted on first, adopted (40-8, 8 abst.). 
U.S. draft resol. adopted (44-10, 2 abst.). 
In connexion with a point of order 
raised by U.S. on whether Assembly 
should vote on U.S.S.R. draft resol., 
Temp. Pres. ruled they proceed to vote. 
U.S. appealed against ruling. Vote on 
appeal (13-22, 13 abst.) sustained rul- 
ing of Chair. 

Assembly decided not to vote on 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (11-35, 11 abst.). 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit elected 
Pres. of GA. 

Establishment of an Ad Hoc Political 
Committee: Adopted without objection 
13 power draft resol. (A/L.161). 


433rd PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 16 

Election of Vice-Presidents: China, 
France, Isreal, Mexico, U.S.S.R., U.K. 
and U.S. elected. 


434th PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 17 
Opening of general debate. 


435th PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 17 


Took note of communication from SG 
(A/2472). 

Adoption of agenda: Items 1-19 
adopted. Vote on item 20 (45-1, 11 
abst ), adopted. Vote on item 21 (46-7, 
7 abst.), adopted. Items 22-69 adopted. 
Vote on items 70 and 72 (51-5, 1 abst.), 
adopted. Vote on item 71 (51-5, 1 abst.), 


adopted. Allocation of agenda items 
approved. 
436th-439th PLENARY MEETINGS — 
Sept. 18-21 


Continuation of general debate. 


440th PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 22 
Agenda of eighth regular session: 
Considered second report of General 
Committee (A/2486). 
Continuation of general debate. 
441st-442nd MEETINGS—Sept. 23 
Continuation of general debate. 





Main Committees 
September 16 

Meetings of Main Committees to elect 
Chairmen were held consecutively with 
Pres. of GA as presiding officer. Re- 
sults of election as follows: 

First Committee—626th MEETING 

Mr. Fernand van Langenhove (Bel- 


gium) 
Ad Hoc Political Committee — Ist 
MEETING 
Mr. Miguel Rafael Urquia (El Sal- 
vador) 





Second Committee—247th MEETING 
Mr. Leo Mates (Yugoslavia) 


Third Committee—483rd MEETING 
Mr. G. F. Davidson (Canada) 
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Fourth Committee—315th MEETING 


Mr. Santiago Perez-Perez (Vene- 
zuela) 


Fifth Committee—377th MEETING 
Mr. Awni Khalidy (Iraq) 

Sixth Committee—358th MEETING 
Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) 


General Committee 


87th MEETING—Sept. 16 


Organization of 8th regular session 
of GA: Considered memo. by SG (A/- 
BUR/137). Decided to recommend to 
GA adoptions of suggestions in memo. 

Considered memo. by SG (A/BUR/136) 
adoption of agenda and allocation of 
items to Committees. Decided to rec- 
ommend allocations as proposed in 
memo. with a modification. 


88th-89th MEETINGS—Sept. 22 


Request by U.S.S.R. for inclusion of 
an additional item on the agenda: De- 
cided to recommend that item regard- 
ing memo. by SG concerning implemen- 
tation of resol. “C” of GA adopted 28 
Aug. 1953 (A/2484) not be included 
(10-2, 1 abst.). Decided to recommend 
inclusion of item regarding measures 
to avert threat of a new world war 
and to reduce tension in international 
relations (A/2485 and Add.1). 


Third Committee 


484th MEETING—Sept. 22 


Miss Minerva Bernardino (Dominican 
Republic) elected Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Pazhwak (Af- 
ghanistan) elected Rapporteur. 

Organization of work: revised agen* 
da will be circulated in doc. A/C.3/L.338. 


Sixth Committee 
359th MEETING—Sept. 23 

Mr. Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Afghan- 
istan) elected Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. Jean Spiropoulos (Greece) elected 


Rapporteur. 
Organization of work. 


Credentials Committee 


22nd MEETING—Sept. 23 

Mr. Leslie K. Munro (New Zealand) 
elected Chairman. 

Examination of credentials. 


Special Committee on the Question of 
Defining Aggression 


13th-17th MEETINGS—Sept. 10-14 


Discussion of specific draft definit- 
ions of aggression and draft statements 
of notion of aggression submitted to 
Committee (part I of working plan). 


18th MEETING—Sept. 14 


Debate on adoption of draft defini- 
tions of aggression or draft statements 
of notion of aggression (part II of 
working plan). Decided not to vote on 
drafts submitted but to annex them to 
report, 


19th-22nd MEETINGS—Sept. 18-21 


Considered draft report of Committee 
(A/AC.66/L.10). Report adopted as 
amended. 





Ad Hoe Committee on Prisoners of War 
(Geneva) 


Fourth Session—Aug. 24-Sept. 12 


Commission held 18 closed meetings 
and 1 public meeting. Adopted its spe- 
cial interim report at closing meeting. 


Ad Hoc Committee on South-West 
Africa 


37th MEETING—Sept. 10 
Adopted report to GA. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
UNICEF: Executive Board 


115th MEETING—Sept. 10 

Reports on status of regional pro- 
grams: Discussion of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area concluded. Considered re- 
ports on Latin America and Europe. 


116th-117th MEETINGS—Sept. 16 


Considered report of Program Com- 
mittee. Approved allocations to 50 
countries. 

Considered report of Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget. Approved report. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Standing Committee on Petitions 


97th MEETING—Sept. 10 


Election: Mr. Roberto E. Quiros (El 
Salvador) elected Chairman. 

Considered program of future work. 

Considered classification of docu- 
ments circulated by S.G. pursuant to 
rules 24 and 85, para. 2, of rules of 
procedure of Trusteeship Council. 





United Nations Postage Stamps 
Program for 1953 


First day of issue. 


October 24—United Nations Day commemo- 
rative, dedicated to Technical Assistance, 
3¢ jade green, 5¢ grey. 


Persons desiring first-day cancella- 
tions of the stamps may send in a 
limited number of addressed, un- 
stamped envelopes, not in excess of 20, 
to the United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration, Room CB-26, United Nations, 
New York. Envelopes should be ad- 
dressed in the lower left-hand corner. 
All covers will be mailed out individ- 
ually, 


December 10 — Human Rights commemorative, 
3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson. 


All United Nations postage stamps 
so far issued are available at face value 
from the United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, N. Y. 

Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, 
Russell Square House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, England. 

Switzerland: Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

For list of stamps, order forms, in- 
formation on first-day covers, write to 
United Nations Postal Administration, 
United Nations, New York. 


There is available a 36-page fully 
illustrated monograph, written by Mr. 
Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of 
the United Nations postage stamps.” It 
gives the complete history of the 
United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to 
Sales and Circulation Section, United 
Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money 
order). The booklet may also be 
obtained through United Nations Sales 
Agents. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 

UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMICA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 





THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WABF 
and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


United Nations Day 


There will be a nation-wide celebration of United 
Nations Day, October 24, with the co-operation of radio 
and television stations, The U.S. Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day, working with the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters and major net- 
works, is preparing a kit to be forwarded to every station 
in the United States. It will contain a 30-minute tran- 
scribed program entitled “The Grand Alliance,” narrated 
by Joseph Cotten, together with the reading of the Pre- 
amble to the Charter by Sir Laurence Olivier. The kit con- 
tains also three different scripts for use by local stations 
and spot announcements. The scripts are written for use 
On panel discussions featuring local leaders of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, All networks will feature special 
United Nations programs, and many local stations in co- 
operation with their own civic committees have extensive 
plans for United Nations Day. 

Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


and TELECASTS. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AWSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Meibourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
4234 de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; Libreria 
América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 


. CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 
DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 
ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,”” Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAIT): Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras I. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

liAcY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoft, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: Jose Menendez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional dei Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklai Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2¥60 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., and Distribuidora Continental, 
Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas. 

ee Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
aigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegeigasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

— pone Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 
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* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
1952 


A complete, official survey of the work and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies during 1952. 


This is the sixth in a series of Yearbooks prepared by the Department 
of Public Information. It contains a detailed account of every problem 
brought to the conference tables of the United Nations during the period 
under review. The projects undertaken by the specialized agencies during 
1952 are fully covered. 


To add to the usefulness of the Yearbook as a reference volume of 


permanent value, the editors have included document citations, numer- 
ous charts, maps, a roster of the United Nations and a complete index. 


Thousands of scholars, teachers, public officials, diplomats, librarians, 
editors and writers throughout the world have come to consider the Year- 
book of the United Nations as the keystone of any library on international 
affairs. 


Publication date: October 24, 1953 (United Nations Day). 


English edition 
982 pages. Clethbound, U.N. Publication No, 1953.1,30 


$12.50, £4/10/0, 50 Swiss franes 


Available in national currencies from authorized sales agents 
for United Nations publications 








